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PREFACE 


It may be well that I should put a short preface to this 
book. In the summer of 1878 my father told me that 
he had written a memoir of his own life. He did not 
speak about it at length, but said that he had written 
me a letter, not to be opened until after his death, 
containing instructions for publication. 

This letter was dated 30th April, 1876, I will give 
here as much of it as concerns the public : “ I wish 
you to accept as a gift from me, given you now, the 
accompanying pages which contain a memoir of my 
life. My intention is that they shall be published after 
my death, and be edited by you. But I leave it alto- 
gether to your discretion whether to publish or to 
suppress the work ; — and also to your discretion 
whether any part or what part shall be omitted. But 
I would not wish that anything should be added to the 
memoir. If you wish to say any word as from yourself, 
let it be done in the shape of a preface or introductory 
chapter.” At the end there is a postscript: “The 
publication, if made at all, should be effected as soon 
as possible after my death.” My father died on the 6th 
of December, 1882. 

It will be seen, therefore, that my duty has been 
merely to pass the book through the press conform- 
ably to the above instructions. I have placed headings 
to the right-hand pages throughout the book, and I 
do not conceive that I was precluded from so doing. 
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Additions of any other sort there have been none ; the 
few footnotes are my father’s own additions oi cor- 
rections. And I have made no alterations. have 
suppressed some few passages, but not more than 
would amount to two printed pages has been omitted. 
My father has not given any of his own letteis, nor 
was it his wish that any should be publish <^d. 

I see from my father’s manuscript, aiid^ from his 
papers, that the first two chapters of this memoir 
were written in the latter part of 187S? that he l.)egan 
the third chapter early in January, 1876, Ibut he 

finished the record before the middle of A-pril in that 
year. I state this, though there are indications in the 
book by which it might be seen at wlmt time the 
memoir was being written. 

So much I would say by way of preface. And I 
think I may also give in a few words the main incidents 
in my father’s life after he completed his auto- 
biography. 

He has said that he had given up huntings; but he 
still kept two horses for such riding as may 1)0 had in 
or about the immediate neighborhood of X-^ondon. lie 
continued to ride to the end of his life: be liked the 
exercise, and I think it would have distressed him not 
to have had a horse in his stable. But he never spoke 
willingly on hunting matters. He had at last resolved 
to give up his favourite amusement, and that as far 
as he was concerned there should be an end of it. In 
the spring of 1877 went to South Africa, and 
returned early in the following year with a book on the 
colony already written. In the summer of 1878, he 
was one of a party of ladies and gentlemen who made 
an expedition to Iceland in the “ Mastiff,^ ^ one of Mr, 
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the confines of Hampshire. I think he chose that 
spot because he found there a house that suited him, 
and because of the prettiness of the neighbourhood. 
His last long journey was a trip to Italy in the late 
winter and spring of i88i ; but he went to Ireland 
twice in 1882. He went there in May of that year, and 
was then absent nearly a month. This journey did him* 
much good, for he found that the softer atmosphere 
relieved his asthma, from which he had been suffering 
for nearly eighteen months. In August following he 
made another trip to Ireland, but from this journey 
he derived less benefit. He was much interested in, 
and was very much distressed by, the unhappy con- 
dition of the country. Few men knew Ireland better 
than he did. He had lived there for sixteen years, 
and his Post Office work had taken him into every part 
of the island. In the summer of 1882 he began his last 
novel, The Landleaguers, which, as stated above, was 
unfinished when he died. This book was a cause of 
anxiety to him. He could not rid his mind of the fact 
that he had a story already in the course of publi- 
cation, but which he had not yet completed. In no 
other case, except Framley Parsonage, did my father 
publish even the first number of any novel before he 
had fully completed the whole tale. 

On the evening of the 3d of November, 1882, he was 
seized with paralysis on the right side, accompanied 
by loss of speech. His mind also had failed, though 
at intervals his thoughts would return to him. After 
the first three weeks these lucid intervals became rarer, 
but it was always very difficult to tell how far his 
mind was sound or how far astray. He died on the 
evening of the 6th of December following, nearly five 
weeks from the night qf his attack. 
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I have been led to say these few words, not at all 
from a desire to supplement my father’s biography 
of himself, but to mention the main incidents in his 
life after he had finished his own record. In what I 
have here said I do not think I have exceeded his 
instructions. 

Henry M. Trollope. 

September, 1883. 
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CHAPTER I 

MY EDUCATIOK 
181S-1834 

* 

In' writing these pages, which, for the want of a better 
name, I shall be fain to call the autobiography of so 
insignificant a person as^ myself, it will not be so much 
my intention to speak of the little details of my private 
life, as of what I, and perhaps others round me, have 
done in literature ; of my failures and successes such as 
they have been, and their causes; and of the opening 
which a literary career offers to men and women for 
the earning of their bread. And yet the garrulity of 
old age, and the aptitude of a man’s mind to recur to the 
passages of his own life, will, I know, tempt me to say 
something of myself; — nor, without doing so, should I 
know how to throw my matter into any recognised and 
intclligilile form. That I, or any man, should tell 
everything of himself, I hold to be impossible. Who 
could endure to own the doing of a mean thing? Who 
is there that has done none? But this I protest: — that 
nothing that 1 say shall be untrue. I will set down 
naught ill malice; nor will I give to myself, or others, 
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honour which I do not believe to have been fairly won. 
My boyhood was, I think, as unhai)py as that of a 
young gentleman could well be, my misfortunes arising 
from a mixture of poverty and gentle standing on the 
part of my father, and from an utter want on my own 
part of that juvenile manhood which enal)Ies some hoys 
to hold up their heads even among the distresses whieli 
such a position is sure to produce. 

I was born in 1815, in Kcppel Street, Russell Stpiarr; 
and while a baby, was carried down to Harrow, wheia* 
my father had built a house on a large farm wiiidi, in 
an evil hour he took on a long lease from LonI Xorth- 
wick. That farm was the grave of all my father’s 
hopes, ambition, and prosperity, the cause of my 
mother’s sufferings, and of those of I]^er children, and 
perhaps the director of her destiny and of ours. My 
father had been a Wykamist and a fellow of Mew ( ol- 
lege, and Winchester was the destination of my brothers 
and myself; but as he had friends among the mast<'rs 
at Harrow, and as the wSchool offered an edttealiou 
almost gratuitous to children living in the paristi, lu', 
with a certaih aptitude to do things differently from 
others, which accompanied him throughout his life, 
determined to use that august seminary as a “tVaher 
school ” for Winchester, and sent three of us there, tme 
after the other, at the age of seven. .My father at tins 
time was a Chancery barrister practising in London, 
occupying dingy, almost suicidal chamhers, at M<i. **3 
Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, — cthamhers whidi on «iiie 
melancholy occasion did become al>HoIutely suieidald 
He was, as I have been informed l)y those tputi* com- 
petent to know, an excellent and most consticmiienis 
lawyer, but plagued with so Iia<i a temper, that he 
pupil of his destroyed himself in tin: romn.*. 
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drove, the attorneys from him. In his <‘arly days he 
was a man of some small fort mu* and of hiyher hope's. 
These stood so Iiii^h at the tinu* of my hirtli. that he 
was felt to he entithal to a eountry Iiohm', ;is wi'Il as to 
that in Keppel Street; and in onh'r that he iniyht Imild 
stu'h a residenee, lu* took tlu* farm, 'i his phua* he 
called Julians, and the land runs up to tin- foot of the 
{till oti which tlu‘ school and chuia h stand, on tlu* side* 
towards I.ondon. 'rhini^s theic went mueli ae,ajn 4 
him; the farm was ruinous, and 1 reniemher that ua* 
all re^uirded the Lord Northwii'k of thi»si* da\s a ; a 
cormorant who was eatinj^ us up. M> fathet's clie-nt . 
deserttal him. I h* purchased various daik idoofuv 
chamhers in ami about ('haneerv Latu*. and his pur 
chases always wc-ut wrone;. 'rium. a*, a linal cm hu!;>, 
blow, an old uiude, whose' heir he was to !ia\e hem, 
inarrit'd and had a family! d he house in I,Mnd»»n ua'< 
let; and ahay tlu* lumse' lu* httill at 1 farrow, from whult 
lie desci'iided to a farmhouse* on tfu* latul. whic!} f h.cu* 
t‘nd(*avoured to make known to some* iwatleis U!idrr tlic 
name of ( )rlcy Inuan. lids pku c, iti-t as it was wlirit 
we livi'd tluu'e, is to he seaui in tin* friyfUi f»ns e to fhr 
first edition ol that nove'l, iiavini.; h;u! the i;ood fojinm* 
to he delineated hv no les.s a pemcil than iltaf of | .hn 
Millais. 

IMy two ehh'r limtluTs had l»een sent as tlav !<ojj,h-! 
t<i ilarrow Selu>ol tr'om the hipapu* laai «•, ai;*! u *. 
prohaldy have* been laa'caveel amoip^ ifu- arisfo, i .as- 
i'nnvd, • m»t on espial terms, hi'.MUse' a el.iv Inm.ha .c. 
Ilarrow in tluyse* davs was nevtu' -.o iTrour.l. hui ...t 
anv rate* as otlu*r rla\ Ijoardius-. I d** luif supp'*'-*' fl;.;! 
tlU'V \\‘vrv wcdl treateel. hut I donh! wlu-fhrr ihr-. 
.Mllyjeete’d to the* iptiominv whudi { mdiirrd. I ‘,*,.4 , . -.y 
seven, and I think that htiy. at seven aie now -.'-..irid 
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among their more considerate sfiiiors. I was iH/vt r 
spared; and was not even alhm'ed tn run tn atid 
between our house and the seined withnut a daily 
purgatory. No doubt my appearance was acatii l nif. 
I remember well, when I was still tlic junior bnv ifi flic 
school, Dr. Butler, the head^master. stoppiny lUi* in ilir 
street, and asking me, with all the chuid-. ni jovr npou 
his brow and all the thunder in his voict\ win ! Inn if ua . 
possible that liarrow School was diNgraital \^\ •.» tit . 
reputably dirty a little boy as I ! t di, wfi.n ( frit ut 
that moment! But I could not hH>k inv iciliny , I d»* 
not doubt that I was dirty;— hut 1 think ibui iw wa 
cruel. He must have known me had hv uwn tin* n hr 
was wont to sec me, for he \vas in the habn «i| tkuyytiy 
me constantly. Perhaps he did not recopju r lur- }i\ 
my face. 

At this time I was three years at Harrow: and, a . 
far as I can rcincmhcr, I was the junior !»«»> m ihr 
school when I left it. 

Then I was sent to a private selnud at Siinlnsf w k« pf 
by Arthur Drury. Phis, I think. nin*d have fn i i: tlMUr 
in accordance with the a<lviee (d I Icnrv Hnn v» \\ li“ w a 
my tutor at Harrow School, am! tny father', ifn utl. 
and who may probably have expressrd an opiiuMj? ih i! 
my juvenile career was not proceeding in a * .as i t. t u \ 
manner at Harrow. To Sunimry I went, am! dtjrnsy 
the two years I was there, thottgh i in u r Imd .an. 
pocket-money, and seldom Inid nnuii in tli*- wa\ m| 
clothes, I lived more nearly tm term'. oi r.iwdifv wifh 
other boys than at any other period duuiii: mv ir-iv 
prolonged schooklays. lOven here. 1 u,4'. . m 

disgrace. I rcnienibcr wtdl how. on ota' OMW'-.iofi, imiji 
boys were selected as having been the |>cr|Rir.ifMi . 
some nameless horror. What it waa, to iIiin ikiy t 
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canfK’t fvnt f»t!r ■ : lait I v.>r- mT f1|r f,un\ iiiiiMirni 
as a !»a!«ia ftiil \‘i 1m'. - !.< ■ u tlir = (.j| 

the I'liillv. \\ V « .h h hj»! f‘* ‘s. 1 MSi! a '.fjiiuin, anil 

i!iy sariuuH v\a‘. tla* !•’;■.• 1 i!n‘ b*tir. ! Jiii'ni'.; iln' 

wituir lif Mtir frita Vv » lirlpjii |,|.| rvnv 

IlH'.ll. \\ V \\rrr li«»! t! llit | a . I V r. !i MU i« I 

till lltr st*riiiu!i %\.i !i!n h-.-.l Minr- \ 4 *< 1 :!*. a t] 

(H* UvH lit'j.ar flir- .. Ml , Mi ni \ , ulnai •Ji,- ’.iu. 

IIS, simnk ll»'t hr.al wslli h**riMf. ‘{'hrfr wi/it* 

rvar r.u isiaiu Milaa piiui '-Itu:! u! ■ .a ♦ nnuilaf.sl un .»ar 
It fatilr isiv lusui. sr,\'a'll !*> In:- Hinn 

ts’ilf, atal 'atlhsiny a!.** i5!n!< i Usr ahm*.! 

I'lainfui tc-rliJii; ih.i! llir ( >l\u t fhtra iim .l.-a!*! rtal.cl 
!hi\.S \vn r flir tLillu.,; ti| tljr 4 . » 

UUtlltl IN*\rl ll4M* •n-lr-.lril mr !'» slj.tJf' ! h,' U Ui>lr.| 
IU*-*S with th'-Sit I « Im hsif U. IJm!}! WmIi!’. 

that ti'fl tfniH Mr. Mnnv, 'haf hr * » aajr'iaaf » ! ii\<- 

hnauiM- 1, Ii,i% iju* s Mirr !M»ni 4 |<nhhr -.Mrstl, jnn;hl 

!«r !m hr ihr Jf.iilnf «r}vr»!?ir'' ! I »!! !|tr 

tU'sf if. IV nl flir 15 s \l irini hr- %M,n |H 4 ri| !.» hitl 

a wsif'd lliaf lir Ivrl !-■< .ai «s.->54^ WrJii .,11 

a ‘4ll|ad !hj\’s -l.raiir' I ',al«| ..aid hr- |l„idi 

llul ihr I’MiH.rrr rauv S .sluiii linllirr. All 
lli.il iv.i ". |i|!v \ r.a ■» 44''. .iU'! ii Kr.ni . s -.r !■■«« .r. 
t!lMU|»|| it «rir \r frsd.n, \\ h.xt hh h'.rl.d 

flpr.r liai*” lu-j-n tsa a» ha^r !■.!«! ihr 

Infill! -.If am !aif' a-, i.ii' a-. I w.r. ^ naaru,?-*,!. I 
rniirilltirr flirtr ii.uars. Urlk and wr-h !m vu rh- 

iliriii lirrr, 

Wllrit I i%a'. !w?-!%r lljrjj- i.u-.r d‘r 1 . 1 * .ua a! Win- 

iilfstrf c 'liilri^r uhsMi I n ■. dr-nna'd !>* idl \!v 

c*‘|i|rr lifitllir-fs Ii.m! r-nH- Ihri,^ . 4 ,,! f 1 ,.- ^ . .4 iu.-i - 1 |}„|4 

Ivfii lakrti a^’ian -...n-. ■ d Mi:.'- !- ! 

liiH vliaiiir m| i '4a s> I: n , 
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great ambitions of my father’s life that his three sons, 
who lived to go to Winchester, should all becoiTic 
lows of New College. But that suffering man was 
never destined to have an ambition gratified. Wc 
lost the prize which he struggled with infinite labour to 
put within our reach. My eldest brother all lait 
achieved it, and afterwards went to Oxford, 
three exhibitions from the school, though he lost the 
great glory of a Wykamist. He has since made Imn- 
self well known to the public as a writer in connection 
with all Italian subjects. He is still living as I now 
write. But my other brother died early. 

While I was at Winchester my father's affairs went 
from bad to worse. He gave up his practice at the 
bar, and*, unfortunate that he was, took another rnu 
It is odd that a man should conceive, — and in this case 
a highly educated and a very clever man, — that fann- 
ing should be a business in which he might make money 
without any special education or apprenticeship. 1 Per- 
haps of all trades it is the one in which an ac- 
curate knowledge of what things should be done, :intl 
the best manner of doing them, is most necessary. 
And it is one also for success in which a sufficient 
capital is indispensable. He had no knowledge, 
when he took this second farm, no capital. This wim 
the last step preparatory to his final ruin. 

Soon after I had been sent to Winchester my mother 
went to America, taking with her my brother I leriry 
and my two sisters, who were then no more Ilian 
children. This was, I think, in 1827. I have no clear 
knowledge of her object, or of my father's; Imt I 
believe that he had an idea that money might be imule 
by sending goods,— little goods, such as pin-cuHhl*»iiM, 
pepper-boxes, and pocket-knives, — out to the raill 
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unfurnished States; and that she conceived that an 
C)])ening might he made for iny brother Henry by 
erecting some bazaar or extended shop in one of the 
Western cities. Whence the money came I <lo not 
know, I)ut tlie pocket-knives and the pe|)per' boxes were 
Ixnight, and the bazaar built I have seen it since in 
tlie town of ('incinnati.— a sorry Innlding! Hut I 
have been told that in those days it was an im[iosing 
edifice. My mother went first, with my sisters and sec • 
ond brother. 1'hen my father followed tliem, taking 
my elder brother before he went to Oxford. l>ut there 
was an interval of some year and a lialf during whieli 
he and I were in Winchester together. 

Over a peritul of forty years, since I began my man- 
hood at a <lesk in the Post OOlee, I and my brotIuu\ 
'I'homas Adolphus, have been fast friends, d'here have 
btani Iiot words between ns, for perfect friendshiti b<*ar.s 
and allows lad words, h'ew hrotluTS have had nuu'e of 
hrotlu'rhooil. But in those seliooklays he was, of all 
my foes, the worst. In aeeonlanee with the practice 
of tln‘ college, which submits, or did then submit, mueli 
of the tuition of the younger boys from the elder, lie 
was my tutor; ami in hi.s capacity of teacher and ruler, 
he had stndie<I tiu* theories <»f Draco. { remember 
well how he used to exact obedience after the manner 
of that lawgiver. Hang a little Imy for stealing afiples, 
used to .say, and other little Iu»ys will not steal apples, 
dlie doctrine was already ex[>Indetl elsewhere, Init lie 
stuck to it with conservative energy. ‘The result \v;iS 
that, as a part of his daily exercise, lie thrashed iiir 
with a big stick, 'fhat sucli thrashings sin mid have 
lieiUt pr»H'dblc at a school as a eiiiitiimjil pari of oiic*s 
daily litV, seems to me to argue a very ill rondiuoii c4' 
siiiiM'd i!i'*.ci|tline, 
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At this period I remember to have passed one set of 
holidays — the midsummer holidays— in iny father’s 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. There was often a clitficully 
about the holidays,— as to what should he done with me. 
On this occasion my amusement consisted in wandering 
about among those old deserted buildings, and in read- 
ing Shakespeare out of a bi-columned editiotu whieli is 
still among my books. It was not that I had eh(»sen 
Shakespeare, but that there was nothing else to rcsid. 

After a while my brother left Winchester and aeeon!» 
panied my father to America. Then another and a 
different horror fell to my fate. My cf>IIege hills had 
not been paid, and the school tradesmen wht> adminis- 
tered to the wants of the boys were told lUit to extend 
their credit to me. Bools, waistcoats, and iHieket* 
handkerchiefs, which, with some slight superveillance, 
were at the command of other scholars, were closed 
luxuries to me. My sc1k)o1 fellows of ctjurse knew that 
it was so, and I became a Pariah. It is the nattire of 
boys to be cruel. I have sometimes dou!)ted wlni her 
among each other they do usually suffer mueh, «»ne frcun 
the other’s cruelty; but I suffered liorrihly ! 1 eotthi 

make no stand against it I had ncj friend U> win ms I 
could pour out my sorrows. I was lug. and awkward, 
and ugly, and, I have no doubt, sulked ahoiu in a nn»sf 
unattractive manner. Of course I was illHiressed ami 
dirty. But ah! how well I remember all tfse agontm* 
of my young heart; how I con.sidered whether I slioiild 
always be alone ; whether I could not find my way iip 
to the top of that college tower, anti from tliriier piil 
an end to everything? And a worse thing came than 
the stoppage of the supplies from llie 
Every boy had a shilling a week iMjeket-mttnry, wliieli 
wc called battels, and which was advanced m ii:i tiiii 
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of the packet of tlu‘ seeoiul tiirister. On oiu* awful <l:iv 
ihe seeotul master nmioiinurd to iiu* that my hattfls 
would he sto{)p(‘d. lie told me tlu‘ reason,- 41 h‘ hatti’ls 
for the last half™year had not been la'paid; and lu* tu*i;c*d 
his own nnwillinjjfiiess to advanet* the money. I'he hiss 
of a shillin|j^ a week would not havt' keen mueh, eveti 
thoii|»'h pocket-money from otlnn* souret‘s nev<‘r reaehetl 
me, "—but that tin* other hoys all km‘vv it ! Isvcn v iinw 
and again, perhaps three or fotir times in a lialt year, 
these weekly shillings were given to certain Nervants 
of the college, in payment, it may be prt^sumed, for sum** 
extra services. And now, when it catne to tiu* Ittrn id' 
any servant, he receivtal sixty nine shillings instead of 
seventy, and the cause of tite defalcation was explainrt! 
to Iiim. I never saw one of those servants willumt 
feeling I had picked his pocket. 

W'hen 1 had been at W'ineiiesttT something rtver !hr«-e 
years, my father returned to Isnglaml and tiuik tne away. 
Whether this was <Ione lieeanse of the expense, or 
because my chance of New C'ollege was suppo‘.tnl tti li.u e 
passed away, I do not know. As a fa«i, I shotiM. I 
believe, have gaiiusl the prize, as there oiaanicil in my 
year an <*xeeptional number of vaixuicii’s. lint it woiibl 
have served me nothing, as there woubl !ia\e lu'cn no 
funds for nty maintenance at the rniver at v till I ’ houli! 
have entered in upon the fruition of the foimdrrs 
endowment, and my career at t lx ford lined have Itrcn 
unfortunate. 

When I left \V*inehest(*r, I liad tinaa* more years nf 
school liefore me, having as yet eiidiirf'd nine. Mv 
fatlier at tliis time having left my moihf-r ami sn.frr'i 
with my younger lirother in America, look liimM-li to 
live at a wretcfual tumhlenlown farmimiisr t*fi tlir %ri'- 
ond farm he liatl hired! And i was lakeii ihrrr wiili 
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him. It was nearly three miles from TTarnnv, at Har- 
row Weald, but in the parish; and from this house I 
was again sent to that school as a day hoaidci: , Lt‘t 
those who know what is the usual appearance and what 
the usual appurtenances of a boy at such a sehexd, con- 
sider what must have been my condition among tlictii, 
with a daily walk of twelve miles through tlie lanes, 
added to the other little troubles and labours of a se!jo«d 
life ! 

Perhaps the eighteen months which I passed in this 
condition, walking to and fro on those miserably ilirty 
lanes, was the worst period of my life. I was now tjver 
fifteen, and had come to an age at whieh I eould appre - 
ciate at its full the misery of expulsion from all social 
intercourse. I had not only no friends, but was despisetl 
by all my companions. The farmhouse was not only 
no more than a farmhouse, but was one of tlucse farm- 
houses which seem always to be itt danger of hdliitg 
into the neighbouring horse-pond. As it crept iltnvn* 
wards from house to stables, from stables to barns, 
from barns to cowsheds, and from cowsheds tt> ihmg - 
heaps, one could hardly tell where one l^egan and the 
other ended! There was a parlour in whieh mv father 
lived, shut up among big hooks; but I passed iny nto.f 
jocund hours in the kitchen, making innocent love ta 
the bailiff’s daughter. The farm kitchen might tie very 
well through the evening, when the horrors <if tlie 
school were over; but it all addeii to the rrnelty of tlir 
days. A sizar at a Cambridge college, or a liililc 
clerk at Oxford, has not pleasant days, or used inti ti* 
have them half a century ago; hut tiis |»»silifin wa* 
recognised, and the misery was measiirecl. 1 was a 
sizar at a fashionable school, a conditiem never fur 
meditated. What right had a wretched farmer ^ boy, 
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recking from a dunghilk to sit next to tin* sons of peers, 
—or nuich worse still, next to tlic sons of l)ig trades- 
luen who made their ten thousand a year? llie 
indignities I endured are not to he tlescrihed. As T 
look hack it seems to me that all hands were turned 
against me, —those of masters as wi'Il as hoys. I was 
allowed to join in no i)lays. Nor did I hsarn 
anytliing,— for 1 was taught nothing. Hie only 
exiiense, except that of hooks, to which a house- 
boarder was then subject, was the fee to a tutor, 
amounting, I think, to ten guineas. My tutor took me 
without the fee; hut when 1 heard him dftdart* the fact 
in the jinpil-rooin before the hoys, I hardly felt grateful 
for the charity. I was never a coward, and eared fttr a 
thrashing as little as any hoy, hut cme cannot make a 
stand against the acerbities of three Imndred tyrants 
without a moral courage of whieli at that time I |>os- 
stsssed none. I know that I skulked, and was odiotts to 
tht‘ eyes of those I ailmiretj and envietL At last 1 was 
driven to rehtdlion, uiul there came a great figlit, at 
tile end of which my opponent had tti he taken lit»me for 
a while. If thesr words hr ever printed, I trust that 
some si'hool fellow of tlusse days may still he Ic'ft .divr 
who will !)e ahlr to say that, in elaiming this '>»difarv 
glory of my school days. I am not m.aking a fal**c 

I wisli I could give mmuc adequate picture the 
gloom that farmhouse. My elder brother- Tom as 
I must call him in my narrative, though itie world, 1 
tlu'nk, knows him hi’st as Adolphus- -wa** at t Ho ad, 
My father anti I lived together, he having no im-.iir:* 
of living except what t*ame from the larm. ,\|)' mniiorv 
tells me that lie was always in tlehl to his Ltialliitd and 
to the tratiesiueii lie emplt»yed. iH seli-iiuhilgriicr no 
one could accuse him. idur ia!4e wsis pot.»rci, 1 ih-juk, 
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than that of tlie bailiff wlu) slill luinf^ oi> 
tercd fortunes. 1'he furniture was 
There was a lars^c raniI)Iin.L^: kitelu‘na,ja 
gardener; and many times verbal ineentiv't^^ 
to me, — generally, I fear, in vain,--tt» grt 
hand at digging and planting. Into I lie 
holidays I was often compelled to g«>, nt*i^ j ^fields 
much profit. My father’s healtli was verv 
the last ten years of his life, he spesit 

* j. 

of his time in bed, suffering agony from ■» 

But he was never idle unless when stilhui n t- ^ 

” -tjTe li^K 

this time commenced a work,— an i‘‘neuit ^podi -p 
astica, as he called it,— on which In* 
moment of his death. It was his %t x to d sci 

all ecclesiastical lenns. ineluding the s 

every fraternity of monks and t-verv ‘’onveii.t of^nt 
with all their orders and snbdivisiom . I 

j ixciLoir cm 

ing disadvantages, with few nr no r-i-P _ r 

• 1 • 1- ^ * ■** ^'Glercr 

with immediate access to no lihrarv, In- 

most ungrateful task with millai,;.!;in,!,; iu.h, 

he died, three iiuniliers out of eight had lu^en ' w 1 

by subscription; and are now. 1 fear, tt Ml<taowii 

buried in the midst of tli.at iiiige pile of fut ile H^rati 

the building up of which has hroken so ui;iti 57 - tiearts 

And my father, though he wonhl (rv, as, were^b 
side wind, to get a u.sefnl spurt of \v..rl< out of i 
either in the garden or in the Itay tiehl, hrx<a constar 
an eye to my scholastic iinproveinent. l-'rom my v 
babyhood, before tlio.se flr.st day.s at Harrow, I Ld 
take my place alongside of him as hr s^Huvedt at 
0 clock in the morning, and say my earlv **t*les from 
Ladn Grammar, or repeat tlie fireek ali.hitl,>et ; and \ 
obliged at these early lessons to hold my tiead incHi 
towards him, so that in the event of ^juilty fault. 


There was a large rambling kitelien 
gardener; and many times verbal ineeutiv^tis 
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might he able to pull my hair without stopping his 
razor or dropping his shaving-brush. No father was 
ever more anxious for the education of his children, 
though I think none ever knew less how to go about 
the work. Of amusement, as far as I can remember, 
he never recognised the need. He allowed himself no 
distraction, and did not seem to think it was necessary 
to a child. I cannot bethink me of aught that he ever 
did for my gratification; but for my welfare, — for the 
welfare of us all, — he was willing to make any sacri- 
fice. At this time, in the farmhouse at Harrow Weald, 
he could not give his time to teach me, for every hour 
that he was not in the fields was devoted to his monks 
and nuns; but he would require me to sit at a table 
with Lexicon and Gradus before me; As I look back 
on my resolute idleness and fixed determination to make 
no use whatever of the books thus thrust upon me, or 
of the hours, and as I bear in mind the consciousness of 
great energy in after-life, I am in doubt whether my 
nature is wholly altered, or whether his plan was 
wholly bad. In those days he never punished me, 
though I think I grieved him much by my idleness; 
but in passion he knew not what he did, and he has 
knocked me down with the great folio Bible which he 
always used. In the old house were the two first 
volumes of Cooper’s novel, called The Prairie ^ a relic — 
probably a dishonest relic — of some subscription to 
Hookham’s library. Other books of the kind there was 
none. I wonder how many dozen times I read those 
two first volumes. 

It was the horror of those dreadful walks backwards 
and forwards which made my life so bad. What so 
pleasant, what so sweet, as a walk along an English 
lane, when the air is sweet and the weather fine, and 
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when there is a charm in walking? But here were the 
same lanes four times a day, in wet and dry, in heat 
and summer, with all the accompanying mud and dust, 
and with disordered clothes. I might have been known 
among all the boys at a hundred yards' distance by my 
boots and trousers, — and was conscious at all times that 
I was so known. I remembered constantly that address 
from Dr. Butler when I was a little boy. Dr. Longley 
might with equal justice have said the same thing any 
day, — only that Dr. Longley never in his life was able 
to say an ill-natured word. Dr. Butler only became 
Dean of Peterborough, but his successor lived to be 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

I think it was in the autumn of 1831 that my mother, 
with the rest of the family, returned from America. 
She lived at first at the farmhouse, but it was only for a 
short time. She came back with a book written about 
the United States, and the immediate pecuniary suc- 
cess which that work obtained enabled her to take us 
all back to the house at Plarrow, — not to the first house, 
which would still have been beyond her means, but to 
that which has since been called Orley Farm, and which 
was an Eden as compared to our abode at Harrow 
Weald. Here my schooling went on under somewhat 
improved circumstances. The three miles became half 
a mile, and probably some salutary changes were made 
in my wardrobe. My mother and my sisters, too, were 
there. And a great element of happiness was added 
to us all - in the affectionate and life-enduring friend- 
ship of the family of our close neighbour Colonel 
Grant. But I was never able to overcome— or even to 
attempt to overcome— the absolute isolation of my 
school position. Of the cricket-ground or racket-court 
I was allowed to know nothing. And yet I longed for 
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these tilings with an e\’et*f(ling I f«nr!f«! 

popularity with a covclonsne.ss that was aliims! iia .iii, 
It seemed to me that there would he an hJ\stU!i! in the 
intimacy of those very hoys whom I was Inumd to half* 
because they hated me. Sonu'thing ot llu* di ei.a <* ni 
my school-days has clung to me all throuidi lilr 
that I have over shunned to speak oi lla in a- «»|tr!d\ 
as I am writing now, hut that when I have ht-eit * Lniin •! 
as schoolfellow by some of those manv hundf* d. uh*» 
were with me either at Harrow or ar WusIm f« is I 
have felt that I had no right to talk of tiling • fjoin ino i 
of which I was kept in estrangeuumt. 

Through all my father’s troubles lu* ^tsll di iir*! !*» 
send me either to Oxford or Cambridge, eld»r 

brother went to Oxford, and Henry to t 'amlnaUps If 
all depended on my ability to get some st liMlai ' lup th.if 
would help me to live at the I’niva’rsitv I hat! mmn 
chances. Idiere were exhibitions fiaun Harntw whs It 
I never got. I'wiee 1 tried for a si/ar* lap a! i In e 
Hall, — Init in vain, Onet‘ ! made a fntsle atttmipf !* ! a 
scholarship at Trinity, ( )xfor<I. hut tadetl agam I l?' !i 
the idea of a university career was ahandMiird And 
very fortunate it was that I tli<! not d. frit ojv 

career with such assistaiiee only a. a •• hnLo liip w <idd 
have given me, would have emlrd iu drht .md umj e.ior. 

When I left Harrow I was all Imf .e, ! I 

had at first gone there at seven. Ounng ihr nli.,!,- *.^3 
those twelve years no attempt had hrrn oi.idr' !<< !■ .i, r. 
me anything hut Latin anti < U'ei'k, ate! 1 

attempt to teach me tlmse langtiagt-., I d- n-.f 
her any lessons either in writing isr aiiflnnrii,- | tr-. ii 
and (icrman I certainly was not faiiidif, I !ir 
tion will scarcely fie rrediink hm I ih* .r. ■.*■?! yc.,? ] 
have no rccullectiuu of other rx‘r|g ih,i« y-^r 
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dead languages. At the school at Sunbury there was 
certainly a writing master and a French master. The 
latter was an extra, and I never had extras. I suppose 
I must have been in the writing master’s class, but 
though I can call to mind the man, I cannot call to 
mind his ferule. It was by their ferules that I always 
knew them, and they me. I feel convinced in my mind 
that I have been flogged oftener than any human being 
alive. It was just possible to obtain five scourgings in 
one day at Winchester, and I have often boasted that I 
obtained them all. Looking back over half a century, 
I am not quite sure whether the boast is true; but if 
I did not, nobody ever did. 

And yet when I think how little I knew of Latin or 
Greek on leaving Harrow at nineteen, I am astonished 
at the possibility of such waste of time. I am now a 
fair Latin scholar, — that is to say, I read and enjoy the 
Latin classics, and could probably make myself under- 
stood in Latin prose. But the knowledge which I have, 
I have acquired since I left school, — no doubt aided 
much by that groundwork of the language which will 
in the process of years make its way slowly, even 
through the skin. There were twelve years of tuition , 
in which I do not remember that I ever knew a lesson ! 
When I left Harrow I was nearly at the top of the 
school, being a monitor, and, I think, the seventh boy. 
This position I achieved by gravitation upwards. I bear 
in mind well with how prodigal a hand prizes used to 
be showered about; but I never got a prize. From 
the first to the last there was nothing satisfactory in 
my school career, — except the way in which I licked 
the boy who had to be taken home to be cured. 
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Though I do not wish in these priji^es to hru k t«» flir 
origin of all the Trollopes, I must say a few wmh!-. oi 
my mother, — partly becanse filial <hity w*ill im! alffw nv* 
to be silent as to a parent who made for herselt a ♦ 
siderable name in the literature <)f her ilay, aii«l p.iiih 
because there were cirenmstanees in lu’r earr*«'r wr|| 
worthy of notice. She was tlu‘ danyhtrr of thr Kf-i. 
William Milton, vicar of Ileckhebl, w1so. a. wrll .1 . 
my father, had lieeii a fellow of \h'W iVillfipv -lir 
was nearly thirty when, in itSo<;. she mari ieif mv i.iflu r. 
Six or seven years ago a Imndle of low IrCtri *. lo«ii5 hn 
to him fell into my hand in a very singnlu Is u 

ing been found in tlie hotise of a stranger, ulin. unh 
much courte.sy, sent them to me. 1’hrv wvw tfirii .d--!!! 
sixty years old, and had been writtim sntnv hrimr .i?}4 
some after her marriage, over the spaer ni prrfiaj.', 4 
year. In no novel of Riehanlsnrf.s nr 
have I seen a correspondence at the samr fiiiir mi 
so graceful, and so well expresstab lint ihr of 

these letters was in tlie .strange ihtfernuT ilirv 
to the love-letters of the \>rrsvnt d.iv. 'Ilirv air, all nf 
them, on square paper, fohled and sraird, and 
to my father on circuit ; Imt the latignagr in !h. a!|di 
it ahno.st borders on the rontanlie, is hranislnlh iIi-mmi. 
and fit, without change uf a syllabir. im ihr 
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critical eye. What girl now studies the words with 
which she shall address her lover, or seeks to charm 
him with grace of diction? She dearly likes a little 
slang, and revels in the luxury of entire familiarity with 
a new and strange being. There is something in that, 
too, pleasant to our thoughts, but I fear that this phase 
of life does not conduce to a taste for poetry among 
our girls. Though my mother was a writer of prose, 
and revelled in satire, the poetic feeling clung to her to 
the last. 

In the first ten years of her married life she became 
the mother of six children, four of whom died of con- 
sumption at different ages. My elder sister married, 
and had children, of whom one still lives; but she was 
one of the four who followed each other at intervals 
during my mother’s lifetime. Then my brother Tom 
and I were left to her, — ^with the destiny before us 
three of writing more books than were probably ever 
before produced by a single family.^ My married sis- 
ter added to the number by one little anonymous high 
church story, called Chollcrton. 

From the date of their marriage up to 1827, when my 
mother went to America, my father’s affairs had always 
been going down in the world. She had loved society, 
affecting a somewhat liberal role and professing an 
emotional dislike to tyrants, which sprung from the 
wrongs of would-be regicides and the poverty of patriot 
exiles. An Italian marquis who had escaped with only 

1 The family of Estienne, the great F rench printers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, of whom there were at 
least nine or ten, did more perhaps for the production of 
literature than any other family. But they, though they 
edited, and not unfrequently translated the works which 
they published, were not authors in the ordinary sense, 
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a second shirt from the clutclics of sonu' arrlithiki^ \vhi «iii 
he had wished to exterminate, or a b'vvnch 
with distant ideas of sacrificing^ himself tn tlir c.imr of 
liberty, were always welcome to the uuHlesf v 

of her house. In after years, when mar»{ui‘r*: mI 
another caste had lieen f^racioiis to Iht. she In ^ .uur a 
strong Tory, and thought that archdut In*- se , unr 
sweet. But with her politics were aKva\s an aJi.in «»i 
the heart, — as, indeed, were all her com iefimre < H 
reasoning from causes, I think that she kmnv isahen;, 
Her heart was in every way so perfect, her dr iir l>' d«i 
good to all around her so thorough, aiul lier of 

self-sacrifice so complete, that she generally fp»t la i rii 
right in spite of her want of logic; Inn it rmr-l It 
acknowledged that she was emotional. I can rriiiriMfirr 
now her books, and can see her at her piUMtit *.. i Vjr 
poets she loved best were Dante and SperiNrr. I’ui • he 
raved also of him of whom all sneli ladies une raung 
then, and rejoiced in the jiopularity and u«'pf im r flie 
persecution of l.ord Byron. SIu* was ;uni»ng thn vDi»i 
seized with avidity on the novels, as they isime mui mi 
the then unknown Scott, and who eotihl .*4 ill t.dk mi thr 
triumphs of Miss halgi'worth. \\*i(h the lileraliire “i 
the day she w%'is familiar, and with tln’ porf-. * 4 ’ !hr 
past. Of other reading I do not think she laid ma frjrd 
much. Her life, 1 take it, though iaifriK » iMudr-l 
by many troubles, was easy. Inxuritne.. and idle, idl a-y* 
father’s affairs and her own as.piraiiMfis sml la-r in 
America. She had dear friends amtmg Itfrrary 
of whom I remember Mathias. Ilmrv Mdman, ami Mr.'. 
Landon; but till long after middle hir .‘Jir Ir'i 

self wrote a line for publication. 

In 1827 she went to Anierii'a. h.sviiig fsrrii 
instigated by tlic social and eimiiiminslu' idr.i-^ ^■-■1 a 
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lady whom I well remember, — a certain Miss Wright, — 
who was, I think, the first of the A.incrican female 
lecturers. Her chief desire, however, was to CvStahlish 
my brother Henry; and perhaps joined with that was 
the additional object of breaking up her English home 
without pleading broken fortunes to all the world. At 
Cincinnati, in the Stat^ of Ohio, she built a bazaar, and 
I fancy lost all the money which may have been em- 
barked in that speculation. It could not Iiave been 
much, and I think that others also in list have suffered. 
But she looked about her, at her American cousins, 
and resolved to write a book about them. This ]x>ok 
she brought back with her in 1831, and published it 
early in 1832. When she did this she was already 
fifty. When doing this she was aware that unless 
she could so succeed in making money, there was 
no money for any of the family. She had never 
before earned a shilling. She almost immediaU'ly 
received a considerable sum from the pulilisliers,— if 
I remember rightly, amounting to two sums of £400 
each within a few months; and from that moment till 
nearly the time of her death, at any rate for more tlian 
twenty years, she was in the receipt of a considerable 
income from her writings. It was a late age at which 
to begin such a career. 

The Domestic Manners of the Americans was the first 
of a series of books of travels, of which it was [irobably 
the best, and was certainly the best known. It will not 
be too much to say of it that it had a material effect 
upon the manners of the Americans of the day, and 
that that effect has been fully appreciated hy them. 
No observer was certainly ever less <|iirilibcd to judge 
of the prospects or even of the hax^piness of a young 
people. No one coidd have been worse adajiled by 
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nature for the task of learning whether a nation wa% in 
a way to thrive. Whatever she saw slie 
most women do, from her own standing point. If a 
thing were ugly to her eyes, it ought to he ugly to all 
eyes, — and if ugly, it must he had. Wdial !h<‘ aeji 
people had plenty to eat and clothes to wear, if fliey 
put their feet ui)on the tables and tlid tuii rvM^tviwv 
their betters? The Americans were to her 
uncouth, and vulgar, — and she told them 
communistic and social ideas, which had hetm no jof O) 
in a drawing-room, were scattered to tlic winda lirr 
volumes were very hitler; hut tluw were ViU) th ut, 
and they saved the family from niin. 

Book followed l)ook immediately, two ii*,vr! v. 

and then a book on Belgium aiul W estern tHUinan). 
She refurnished the house which I have called t hiry 
Farm, and surrounded us again with luoderaie umi' 
forts. Of the mixture of joviality am! imimury wim !i 
formed her character, it is almost impovahle lo vpe.il 
with exaggeratiou. 'fhe industry was a flung ap.uf, 
kept to herself. It was not necessary fhal auv teu! 
who lived with her should see it. She uas at lu r laMr 
at four in the moruiug. and lia.i liiushed Iwr work 
before the world had begun to I»e arou.rif. |lui the 
joviality was all for others. She could iUiwr utih 
other people’s legs, eat and drink uifh .ulirr pr.i 
pic’s palates, he proud with tiu' lustre oi Mihn , 

finery. Every mother can do that iV»r l:;rr 
daughters; hut she could do it fiir any girl 
and voice, and manners pleased her. Iwrui %U:rn de- 
was at work, the latighter of tiur.e she iM.rd 4 
pleasure to her. SIjc liad much, very liiinJi. m .nuHti. 
Work sometimes came hard to her* m* nnv Ii 
required, —for she was estravagain. and hkrd f.i 1,4,4, f 
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money to spend; but of all people I have known slie was 
the most joyous, or, at any rate, the most cajiable of joy. 

We continued this renewed life at Harrow for 
nearly two years, during which I was still at the 
school, and at the end of which I was nearly nineteen. 
Then there came a great catastrophe. IVfy father, 
who, when he was well, lived a sad life among his 
monks and nuns, still kept a horse and gig". One clay 
in March, 1834, just as it had been decided lliat I 
should leave the school then, instead of remaining, 
as had been intended, till midsummer, I wUvS sum- 
moned very early in the morning, to drive him up 
to London. He had been ill, and must still have 
been very ill indeed when he submitted to be driven 
by any one. It was not till we had started that he 
told me that I was to put him on board the Ostend 
boat. This I did, driving him through the city down 
to the docks. It was not within his nature to l)c com- 
municative, and to the last he never told me why 
he was going to Ostend. Something of a genera! 
flitting abroad I had heard before, but why he should 
have flown first, and flown so suddenly, I did not 
in the least know till I returned. When I got back 
with the gig, the house and furniture were all in 
the charge of the sheriff's officers. 

The gardener who had been with us in former 
days stopped me as I drove up the road, and with 
gestures, signs, and whispered words, gave me to 
understand that the whole affair — horse, gig, and har- 
ness — ^would be made prize of if I went but a few 
yards farther. Why they should not have been made 
prize of I do not know. The little piece of dishonest 
business which I at once took in hand and carried 
through successfully was pf no Special service to any 
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of us. I drove the nifo the villa and snlt! tlie 
entire equipage to the iroiimong-tn* for £iy, ihv exact 
sum which he claimed as heiiigf <hu‘ to himself. 1 was 
much complimented hy the gardener, who seeiue*! to 
think that so much had been resents I out of the lire, 
I fancy that the ironmonger was the tmly gainto" !»v 
my smartness. 

When I got hack to the htuise a seette o| tle\.i fa 
tion was in progress, which still was not v\il!i«as! it. 
amusement. My mother, throngh her vai'iote. tiouhlr , 
had contrived to keep a certain nmnluT <n* pieifv 
pretties which were dear to lua* heart. 'Fltt'v ueie hmI 
much, for in those days the ornamentatitm «>! lion .r-. 
was not lavish as it is now; hut tliere was stane » Inna, 
and a little glass, a ftnv iKHJks, anti a vt*rv m»Mlrrafe 
supply of household silver. Idlest' things, ami i linn: * 
like them, were being carried down Mirrtq»ti{itnn!v, 
through a gap hetwt'en the two gardens, on t«» tlie preiii- 
ises of our friend C'olonel (irant. My tu«> ‘i'.trrs. 
then sixteen and seventeen, am! tin* t irant girl *, 
who were just younger, wtuv the chief maramlci . 
To such forces I was happy to adtl niwoli iV»r anv 
enterprise, and between us we elnsittal tin* erfduor* 
to the extent of our powers, ainitl 4 the anaflirm., 
but good-htmionred ahstim'iit'e from per Mn,i| 
lencc, of the men in charge tif the proprrfr. I fdl 
own a few hooks that were tlius puiiniiH'd, 

For a few days the whtde family htvMtLC'lo'd tiritfrr 
the Coloners liospitahle n»of. carial fi»r am! enmna!.-.! 
hy that dearest of all wtanen, liis wife. I’ln-n v, r iVj! 
lowed my father to Uelgimu, ami e%!;d.l!'.|}r»| Mm , 
in a large house just untshie the wall*, of Iding -, \! 

this lime, ami till my father*s deailg tlocig w.m 

done with money carneil hy my fuo||u;r. y>lic 
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furnished the house,— this being the third that she had 
put in order since she came back from America two 
years and a half ago. 

There were six of us went into this new banishment. 
My brother Henry had left Cambridge and was ill. 
My younger sister was ill. And though as yet we 
hardly told each other that it was so, we began to feel 
that that desolating fiend, consumption, was among 
us. My father was broken-hearted as well as ill, 
but whenever he could sit at his table he still worked 
at his ecclesiastical records. My elder sister and I 
were in good health, but I was an idle, desolate hanger- 
on, that most hopeless of human beings, a hobble- 
dehoy of nineteen, without any idea of a career, or 
a profession, or a trade. As well as I can remember 
I was fairly happy, for there were pretty girls at 
Bruges with whom I could fancy that I was in love ; and 
I had been removed from the real misery of school. 
But as to my future life I had not even an aspiration. 
Now and again there would arise a feeling that it 
was hard upon my mother that she should have to do 
so much for us, that we should be idle while she was 
forced to work so constantly; but we should probably 
have thought more of that had she not taken to work 
as though it were the recognised condition of life 
for an old lady of fifty-five. 

Then, by degrees, an established sorrow was at 
home among us. My brother was an invalid, and the 
horrid word, which of all words were for some years 
after the most dreadful to us, had been pronounced. 
It was no longer a delicate chest, and some temporary 
necessity for peculiar care,— l)ut consumption! The 
Bruges doctor had said so, and we knew that he was 
right, hrom that time forth my mother’s most visible 
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occupation was that of niirsinj*'. llicrc were two sick 
men in the house, and hers were the hands that tcaided 
them. The novels wont on, of course. We had ahas'idy 
learned to know that they would he forthcoinin.^' at 
stated intervals,— and they always were forllu'eminif. 
-.The doetor’s vials and the ink-hottlc' held equal places 
in my mother’s rooms, t have written many novels 
under many circumstances; hut I donht much wluUluu* 
I could write one when my wliole heart was hy the bed- 
side of a dying son. Her power of tlividing herself 
into two parts, and keeping her intellect hy itself 
clear from the troubles of the world, and tit for tlu‘ 
duty it had to do, I never .saw ecpialled, * I do not think 
that the writing of a nt»vel is the most diflicnlt task 
which a man may he called u|M)n to tlo; hut it is a task 
that may he supposed to d<*mand a spirit fairly at ease. 
The work of doing it with a troubled spirit killetl Sir 
Walter Scott. ^ly mother went through it unseat lied 
in strengtli, though she performed all the work of day- 
nurse and night'iuirse a sick household there 

were soon three of them <lying. 

At this time there came from some quarter an offer 
to me of a commission in an Austrian cavalry regi- 
ment; and so it was apparently my destiny io lie a 
soldier. Ihit I must lirsl learn (iennan and l*r«’nch. of 
which languages I knew ahmrst nofliing. I'or tliis a 
year was allowed me, and in onler that it miglif lie 
accomplished without expense. I nndertorik tlie diiiies 
of a classical usher li» a schuul tlum kept hy Willi.tiii 
Drury at Hrussels. Kir. Drury Itad Iweii orie cd tiic 
masters at I (arrow when 1 uanit tluTc at wvvn years 
old, and is now, after an interval of fifty three years, 
even yet officiating as clergyman at that place.* 
died two year.% after these WMids weie written. 
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Brussels I went, and my heart still sinks within me 
as I reflect that any one should have intrusted to me 
the tuition of thirty boys. I can only liope that those 
boys went there to learn French, and tlmt ihcir parents 
were not particular as to their classical acquirements. 
I remember that on two occasions I was sent to take 
the school out for a walk; but that after the second 
attempt Mrs. Drury declared that the l)Oys' clothes 
would not stand any further experiments of that kind. 
I cannot call to mind any learning hy me of other 
languages ; but as I only remained in tliat position for 
six weeks, perhaps the return lessons had not been 
as yet commenced. At the end of the six weeks a 
letter reached me, offering me a clerkship in the (ien- 
eral Post Office, and I accepted it. Among my mother’s 
dearest friends she reckoned Mrs. .Frceling, the wife 
of Clayton Freeling, whose father, Sir* h'rancis I 'ree- 
ling, then ruled the Post Office. She had heard of 
my desolate position, and had begged from her father- 
in-law the offer of a berth in his own ol’tlce. 

I hurried back from Brussels to Briig’cs on my way 
to London, and found that the numbci- of invalids had 
been increased. My younger sister, Fhiiily, who, when 
I had left the house, was trembling on the balanct‘,— 
who had been pronounced to be delicate, hut with 
that false-tongued hope which knows the truth, hut 
will lie lest the heart should faint, lia<l lieen called 
delicate, but only delicate, — was now ill. Of course 
she was doomed. I knew it of both of them, though I 
had never heard the word spoken, or had spoken it to 
any one. And my father was very ill,— ill to dying, 
though I did not know it. And my motlier liad decreed 
to send my elder sister away to England, thinking 
that the vicinity of so much sickness might be injurious 
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to her. All this happened late in tlu‘ anfiiiiiii 
in the spring of which year we had eenie lo 
and then my mother was left alone in a !«i|* liuii r hiiI 
side the town, with two lUdgian wonuai Nervanf .. fo 
nurse these dying patients— the patients ludni*. her !in 
band and children — and to write mn-els for tlir ii fi- 
nance of the family! It was about this period of her 
career that her ])cst novels were written. 

To my own initiation at (lu* Post t ptiee I udi frfnin 
in the next chapter. Just before (’hristnia'* my bn »fhfn 
died, and was buried at Itruges. In the tollownpt I rli 
ruary my father died, and was Imried a!onr;.id«‘ of In in. 
— and with him died that tedious task of hi .. wln^ii 
I can only hope may have solaeetl many of lie. Liffri 
hours. I .sonietinies look hack, meditating Pn Iimui ^ 
together, on his adverse fate, lie was a man. iniriv 
educated, of great parts, with imntem r eafSH ii\ nn 
work, physically strong very much l»ryond the au 
of men, addicted to no vieiss, carried oil bv no j»!r .r nir 
affectionate by nature, most anximis for fhr wiltor 
of his children, born to fair fmlimes. who. whrn 1.!^' 
started in the world, may be sail! ti» have li.id r *. 
thing at his feet. Ihit (‘vervtbing ueiit uoan' 
him. 1 he toueli of his Iiaml .seenusl t** i r«-aff' i.nlntr 
lie embarkeil in oiu‘ boptdess tmtcnpri’r aifrr 
spending on each all th(‘ momw he emdd al flir ir vr 
command. .Put tlie worse eur.se tr> Inin of all w.r. 4 
temper so Irritable that even (ho>,r wln>m hr InM 
the best could not endure it. W'r wne all r-..!f ,niyr.| 
from him, and yet 1. believe that he woiibl bavr griVn 
his heart’s hkxxl for any ui us. Ut". hie a*. I lair» if 
was one long tragedy. 

After his death iny nuitluT movn! to |■'rJr!an•! .a- 4 

took and furuisltol a Mitall hun-.c .it 1 1.,.;;-, i;, 
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Barnet I was then a clerk in the London Post Office, 
and I remember well how gay she made the place with 
little dinners, little dances, and little picnics, while she 
herself was at work every morning long before others 
had left their beds. But she did not stay at Hadley 
much above a year. She went up to London, where 
she again took and furnished a house, from which my 
remaining sister was married and carried away into 
Cumberland. My mother soon followed her, and on 
this occasion did more than take a house. She bought 
a bit of land,— a field of three acres near the town,— 
and built a residence for herself. This, I think, was 
in 1841, and she had thus established and re-established 
herself six times in ten years. But in Cumberland she 
found the climate too severe, and in 1844 she moved 
herself to Florence, where she remained till her death 
in 1863. She continued writing up to 1856, when she 
was seventy-six years old, — and had at that time pro- 
duced 1 14 volumes, of which the first was not written 
till she was fifty. Fler career offers great encourage- 
ment to those who have not begun early in life, but 
are still ambitious to do something before they depart 
hence. 

She was an unselfish, affectionate, and most indus- 
trious woman, with great capacity for enjoyment and 
high physical gifts. She was endowed too, with much 
creative power, with considerable humour, and a 
genuine feeling for romance. But she was neither 
clear-sighted nor accurate; and in tier attempts to 
describe morals, manners, and even facts, was unable 
to avoid the pitfalls of exaggeration. 
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While I was still lcann‘n,t»’ iiiy duty as aa xv-lu-r at 
Mr. Drury’s school al llrussols* 1 was sunitiaan $1 in 
my clerkship in the London Post t ){V!Ci\ and t*n lav 
way passed through Itniijivs. I tiien saw ni\ i.itlu i asul 
my brother Henry for the last time. A s.tddr! taaer 
hold never was held together. 1‘hey UiOc* all dyim: , 
except my mother, who would sit up uii'lp after uisA? 
nursing* the dying’ oiu's and writing n<ivels the w!id«\ 
— so that there might he a decent rin»f lor tliem !*» 
die under. na<l she faile<l to write the novr!*, f »!*i 
not know where the roof would have hem louiid. U 
is now more that forty ycsirs ago. and loMiuiig ha-k 
over so long a lapse of ({im‘ I ran tell tht* sftHA. ifiMtt. h 
it be the story of my own father and motlirr. !c.v uv. u 
brother and sister, almost as etjhllv a f ha\ r «af*i} 
done sonu’* scame (d jnli'ii<l<*tl patho-, in hetptn; I'l:! ih.i! 
sc(‘ne was imh'ed full tg’ path«»s. I wa - lltru h, ,. ,e e- ^ 
alive to the hlighle<I amhitioii of mv fatliri’ ho', 4 ?;d 
becoming alive also to tlje \ iofiaiee nl ihr' •at.af.i v.li!.|i 
my luolIuT was enduring. Put I ismid do iiMfh'iig hut 
go and l(‘av(‘ them. 1 Iic*rr was soiiifi|iiy<f ifi.g ,,a;! 
forted me in the idea that I neetl iif> Inugi-i In* a Lmd* fi, 
—a fallaciotis idea,, as it soon proved, M\ '.al-iiv p. ,r vi 
he £90 a year, and on that I was to live m Liin-i.|...!i, 
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keep up my character as a gentleman, and he happy. 
That I should have thought this possible at the age ot 
nineteen, and should have been delighted at being able 
to make the attempt, does not surprise me now; but 
that others should have thought it possible, friends 
who knew something of the world, docs astonish me. 
A lad might have done so, no doubt, or might do so 
even in these days, who was properly looked after and 
kept under control,— on whose behalf some law of life 
had been laid down. Let him pay so much a week for 
his board and lodging, so much for his clothes, so much 
for his washing, and then let him understand that he 
has— shall we say ?— sixpence a day left for pocket- 
money and omnibuses. Any one making the calcula- 
tion will find the sixpence far too much. No such cal- 
culation was made for me or by me. It was supposed 
that a sufficient income had been secured to me, and 
that I should live upon it as other clerks lived. 

But as yet the £90 a year was not secured to me. 
On reaching London I went to my friend Clayton 
Freeling, who was then secretary at the Stamp OlTice, 
and was taken by him to the scene of my future labours 
in St. Martin's le Grand. Sir Francis Freeling was 
the secretary, but he was greatly too high an official 
to be seen at first by a new junior clerk. I was taken, 
therefore, to his eldest son Henry F reeling, who was the 
assistant secretary, and by him I was examined as to 
my fitness. The story of that examination is given 
accurately in one of the opening chapters of a novel 
written by me, called The Three Clerks, If any reader 
of this memoir would refer to that chapter and sec how 
Charley Tudor was supposed to have been admitted 
into the Internal Navigation Office, that reader will 
learn how Anthony Trollope was actually admitted 
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into tlic Secretary’s onice of tlic General Post 
Office in 1834- f asked to copy some lines 

from the 'Finics newspaper with an old quill pen, 
and at once made a scries of blots and false spell- 
ings. “That won’t do, you know,’’ said Henry Freeling 
to his l)rolher C'layloii. (’layton, who was my friend, 
urged tliat 1 was nervous, and asked that I might be 
allowed to do a bit of writing at home and bring it as 
a sample on the next ilay. 1 was then asked whether 
I was a prolicieiit in arithmetic. What could 1 say? I 
had never learned the multiplication table, and had no 
more idea of the rule of three than of conic sections. 
‘‘I know a little of it,” ,I said humbly, whereupon I 
wasS sternly assured that on the morrow, should I suc- 
ceed in showing that my handwriting was all that it 
ought to he, 1 should 1>(.‘ examined as to that little of 
arithmetic. If that litth' should not be found to com- 
prise a thoroiigb knowledge of all the ordinary rules, 
togetber with pnietised au<l (puck skill, my career in 
life could not be iuad(‘ at the Post OlTicc. Going down 
the main stairs of the building,— stairs which have I 
believe bi'cn now imlled down to make room for sorters 
and stampers,- Glayton b'reeliug told me not to be too 
dowiv-liearted. I was myself inclined to think that I 
had better go l)aek to the school in Brussels. But 
nevertheless I went to work, and under the surveil- 
lance of my elder brother made a beautiful transcript 
of four or five pages of (iib!)on. With a faltering 
heart I took these on the next day to the ollice. With 
my caligraphy I was eoutent<*d, hut was certain that 
I should come to the ground among the figures. But 
when I got to “ 'I’he i irautl,” as we used ti) call our 
office in thost^ days, from its site in St. Martiifs le 
Grand, I, was sealed at a de.sk without any further 
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reference to my competency. No one coiidesceiidcc! 
even to look at my beautiful peniiiaiivshtp. 

That was the way in which candidates foi the Civil 
Service were examined in my young It was 

at any rate the way in which I was cxainined. Since 
that time there has been a very great change indeed;— 
and in some respects a great improvement. Hut in 
regard to the absolute fitness of the young men selected 
for the public service, I doubt whether iiioio haiiu has 
not been done than good. And I think that good might 
have been done without the harm. T ho rule of the 
present day is, that every place shall be open to public 
competition, and that it shall be given to the best 
among the comers. I object to this, that at present 
there exists no known mode of learning wlio is best, 
and that the method employed has no tentlency to elicit 
the best. That method pretends only to decide who 
among a certain number of lads will best answer a 
string of questions, for the answering of which they 
are prepared by tutors, who have sprung up for the 
purpose since this fashion of election has been adoiited. 
When it is decided ip a family that a boy sliall try 
the Civil Service,^’ he is made to undergo a certain 
amount of cramming. But such treatment lias, I 
maintain, no connection whatever with education. The 
lad is no better fitted after it than he was before for 
the future work of his life. But his very success fills 
him with false ideas of his own educational standing, 
and so far unfits him. And, by the plan now in vogue, 
it has come to pass that no one is in trutli responsible 
either for the conduct, the manners, or even for the 
character of the youth. The responsibility was per- 
haps slight before; but existed, and was on the increase. 

There might have been, — in some future time of 
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still increased wisdom, there yet may he,— a depaiiiiuiit 
established to lest the fitness of arnlyles without 
recourse to the daiyi^erons optimism of taunpetitive 
choice. I will not say hiit that there should hne h* i ii 
sonic one to reject me,- -•'th(»nt;-h 1 will have Iho fi.uds 
hood to say that, had i hc'on so rejts fed, flic f !\d 
Service would have lost a valuable ptil^lir ; .lu? 
This is «a slatemeut that will not, I think, Ifc ib nu »! 

■ by those who, after I am i;one, may rein«*tulHT am 
thing of my work. lauls, no doubt, sltotiM um! he 
admitted who have noiu‘ of tlu‘ small ae<|uireiiii !!* 
that arc wanted. Our olhees should not he m Iim .0 
in which writing an<I t'arly Ies.'»ons in ueuiMap;!' . 
arithmetic, or I'reneh shouhl Ik* hsuaied. Ihit all f!' U 
could he ascertained without the jierils «d* i-ompef i: j . • 
examination. 

The desire to insure the elheiency of the \nmii: turn 
scdcctcd, has not lieen the only t»l»jeii n**! 

the chief object— of those who have }ield*sl in I’u * 
matter to the arguments of the reformers. Tit: is* !i ,d 
arisen in haigiaud a system of patronage, luttfiu uljt h 
it had become gradually lU'cessary for' p»!u s iam v* 
use their infUtence for the purchase of puliiie.d supp u! 
A uicmher of the I louse of C’ommons, Imldne,* ta:, a 
who might chance to have live tderkships to awav 
in a year, found himself ctuupelhal to di fnlniie iht mi 
among those who sent hifu t<» the Ihuise. In tin . 
there was nmhing pleasant to the di-strihiiter oi 
age. Do away with the system alfogrther. and hr v\..r;dT 
have as nutch chance of snppiud as anothmv I Ir Itaiirti-d 
his patronage only because amuher did so ah.o. Tie* 
hoggings, the refusings, the jraloustt"., flir mai.-.pMr; 
deuce, were .simply tnuthlcMiuu*. Deiillrrueu e.i .eti.. 
were not therefore indispo-.tsl to rid iheni'rli,-, ..-t 
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care of patronage. I have no doubt their hands are 
the cleaner and their hearts are the lighter; but I do 
doubt whether the offices are on the whole better 
manned. 

As what I now write will certainly never be read 
till I am dead, I may dare to say what no one now 
does dare to say in print, — though some of us whisper 
it occasionally into our friends* ears. There arc places 
in life which can hardly be well filled except by 

Gentlemen.” The word is one the use of which 
almost subjects one to ignominy. If I say that a judge 
should be a gentleman, or a bishop, I am met with a 
scornful allusion to “Nature’s Gentlemen.” Were I 
to make such an assertion with reference to the House 
of Commons, nothing that I ever said again would 
receive the slightest attention. A man in public life 
could not do himself a greater injury than by saying 
in public that the commissions in the army or navy, 
or berths in the Civil Service, should be given exclu- 
sively to gentlemen. He would be defied to define the 
term, — and would fail should he attempt to do so. But 
he would know what he meant, and so very probably 
would they who defied him. It may be that the 
son of a butcher of the village shall become as well 
fitted for employments requiring gentle culture as the 
son of the parson. Such is often the case. When 
such is the case, no one has been more prone to 
give the butcher’s son all the welcome he has mer- 
ited than I myself; but the chances arc greatly in 
favour of the parson’s son. The gates of the one 
class should be open to the other; but neither to the 
one class nor to the other can good be done by de- 
claring that there arc no gates, no barrier, no differ- 
ence. The system of competitive examination is, I 
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think, based on a supposition that there is no 
difference. 

I got into niy place without any examining, l.nnk- 
ing hack now, I think I can see with aeenraev what 
was then the condition of niy own mind and in\v\ 
ligcncc. Of thingsS to he learned l»y lesson;, f knew 
almost less than could he supposed possible aifrr !ln* 
amount of schooling I had received. I eonid rs-ad 
neither In*onoh, l.atin, nor (In*ok. I could sprak n»» 
foreign language,— and I may as well .say hviv a. 
elsewhere that I. never ac<|uire<I tlie power of n-allv 
talking Frciieh, I have been able to ordta* my diiim*r 
and take a railway ticked, but never got nmcli l)r\oud 
that. Of tlic merest rudiments of tin* seicm*es I wa . 
completely igntirant. My handwriting was in trufli 
wretched. My spelling was imperfect. T’hrrr w.e. no 
subject as to wliich examination would liave Iho-u p»r. 
sihle on winch I could have gone thnmgli 
nation otherwise than di.sgraeci'ully. An*! yet 1 tliiiik 
I know more than tin* average young nnm {>f the ‘ .nur 
rank who began life at uiiu'tccn. ! cr»ul<| have I’urii 
a fuller list of the names of tin* pi»c(% of all t smuiImc -, 
with their subjects ami |)cr!od‘s and pnv!>a!d\ of 
historians,— than many otlu'rs; am! had. pnliap . 
more accurate idea of the manner in whiih m\ 
country was gova*rnccL I kni'w the names all ilp' 
Bishops, all the Judg(*s, all the f le.it!', «ii t ttllrgr ., ar* I 
all the ( ahinet Ministers, md a verv u'.rtul 
indeed, hut one that hatl not been aiopiired waihuui 
other matter which was more useful. I liad i rad .sfi.ikr ■ 
speare and Ijyron an«l Scott, am! i'ould t.dk flirrn. 

The music of the Miltonic line* was famihai r- um- i 

had airc'ady made tip my mind that iinJ i'l.- c 

was the best novel in the iMighsh laii|;-aa|p% ■ a palai 
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which I only partially withdrew after a second reading 
of Ivanhoe, and did not completely bestow elsewhere 
till Esmond was written. And though I would occa- 
sionally break down in my spelling, I could write a 
letter. If I had a thing to say, I could so say it in written 
words that the readers should know what I meant,— 
a power which is by no means at the command of 
all those who come out from these competitive exami- 
nations with triumph. Early in life, at the age of fifteen, 
I had commenced the dangerous habit of keeping a 
journal, and this I maintained for ten years. The 
volumes remained in my possession unregarded — never 
looked at — till 1870, when I examined them, and, 
with many blushes, destroyed them. They convicted 
me of folly, ignorance, indiscretion, idleness, extrav- 
agance, and conceit But they had habituated me to 
the rapid use of pen and' ink, and taught me how to 
express myself with facility. 

I will mention here another habit which had grown 
upon me from still earlier years, — which I myself often 
regarded with dismay when I thought of the hours 
devoted to it, but which, I suppose, must have tended 
to make me what I have been. As a boy, even as a 
child, I was thrown much upon myself. I have 
explained, when speaking of my school-days, how it 
came to pass that other boys would not play with me. 
I was therefore alone, and had to form my plays within 
myself. Play of some kind was necessary to me then, 
as it always has been. Study was not my bent, and I 
could not please myself by being all idle. Thus it 
came to pass that I was always going about with some 
castle in the air firmly built within my mind. Nor 
were these efforts in architecture spasmodic, or sub- 
ject to constant change from day to day. For weeks, 
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for months, if I remember ripfhfly, from year to year, 
I would carry on the same tale, hindiiiR* myself down 
to certain laws, to certain proportions, and |»njprief ie^, 
and unities. Nothinpf impossible was e\a‘r inlrodtieed, 
—nor even anythin£»" whieii, from oiitward eireimi” 
stances, would seem to he violently impiatliahha I 
myself was of course my own hero. Such is a neee -dt r 
of castle-lniilding’. But 1 never l)eeame a kinf.:. or a 
duke, — much less when luy hei|.;;ht and pm'sonal appear 
ance were fixed could I be an Antinons, (u* six fi'et 
high. I never was a learned man, nor even a plain . 
opher. lUit I was a very eltuau’ person, and he.nififu! 
young women used to be fond of me. And I 'Jrme 
to he kind of heart, and open of hand, atul n‘»!*li' in 
thought, despising mean tilings; and altosp-ther ! w.r* 
a very mueh better fellow than I Iiav<* evt*r • uerecsk d 
in being since. Idiis had been the cu-enpation «d‘ mv bte 
for six or st'ven years ludeia* ! went to the !*o:4 i Mir «•. 
and was by no nusans abandone<l wlum I r*nnmemn! 
my work. 1'here can. I imagine, hanlly !tr a ii}»*rr 
dangerous mtmlal praetim'; hut I have often t|. adard 
whether, ha<l it not been my praetieta I %h mid mrr 
have written a lunad. f learnetl in tlu’* wav to mam 
tain an interest in a fietitimis story, <!we!l mi a vwnk 
creattal by my own imagination, am! !r» Hir in a \we!d 
altogether oniside the world of my «nvn mafrnal liir. 
In after years I have done the saima wnli tlir. ihurf 
cncc, tliat I have disi*ardetl the Iiero td mv eai^* drrjii?\, 
and have been able to lay my «a\vn ideintu .radr 
I must certainly acknowledge tliai ihr itf-.t ■.ri.m 
years of my oflieial life were neither ifedv,iMr Im 
myself m>r u-^efnl tn tlu* pnl*!ie |!,p-.r 

years were passed in I,i»ndt>m am! fhiriiig flm. p.’?!-. .i,| 
of my life it was my iluiy t*« be prr-.eni mm’ tn amna 
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at tlie office punctually at 10 a. m. I think I com- 
menced my quarrels with the authorities there by 
having in my possession a watch which was always ten 
minutes late. I know that I very soon achieved a 
character for irregularity, and came to be regarded 
as a black sheep by men around me who were not 
themselves, I think, very good public servants. From 
time to time rumours reached me that if I did not take 
care I should be dismissed; especially one rumour in 
my early days, through my dearly beloved friend Mrs. 
Clayton Freeling, — ^who, as I write this, is still living, 
and who, with tears in her eyes, besought me to think 
of my mother. That was during the life of Sir Francis 
Freeling, who died, — still in harness, — a little more 
than twelve months after I joined the office. And yet 
the old man showed me signs of almost affectionate 
kindness, writing to me with his own hand more than 
once from his death-bed. 

Sir Francis Freeling was followed at the Post Office 
by Colonel Maberly, who certainly was not my friend. 
I do not know that I deserved to find a friend in my 
new master, but I think that a man with better judg- 
ment would not have formed so low an opinion of 
me as he did. Years have gone by, and I can write 
now, and almost feel, without anger; but I can remem- 
ber well the keenness of my anguish when I was treated 
as though I were unfit for any useful work. I did 
struggle — not to do the work, for there was nothing 
which was not easy without any struggling — ^but to 
show that I was willing to do it. My bad character 
nevertheless stuck to me, and was not to be got rid 
of by any efforts within my power. I do admit that I 
was irregular. It was not considered to be much 
ija favour that I could write letter5 — which was 
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mainly tlic work of onr office-— rapidly, correctly, and 
to the purpose. The man who caiiu‘ at tea, and who 
was always still at his desk at lialf past four, was 
preferred liefore me, thoui^h when at his desk ho mirjil 
be less efficient. wSuch prefermice was no doubt pri»pcr: 
but, with a little encoura;;'ement, 1 also would liave 
been punctual. I credit for nothinrf am! was 
reckless. 

As it was, the condiud of some of us wa*. very 
bad. There was a comfortahU* sittiiie, rr>oni up .fasr>, 
devoted to the use of some oiu* <d' our number who 
in turn was rtapiired to rcauain in tin* place all meht, 
Hither one or two of us wsuild adjourn affn bni- be 
and ])lay crarlc for an hour (»r two. 1 il*» n.a l.u iw 
whether siudi wavs an^ p«issihh‘ now iu imr puisne 
offices. And hert' wa‘ used (o have supper ^ aiid sard 
parties at in*^1it • .sympts.iums, with muelt mom!. 

in^ of toliaceo; for in our part of ths buedau: 
there lived a wlude hevv <»f el<Tl*.s. Hie .«• wm^ ’-d*' 
men whose duly it then was li> male up .md i« ^ 
the forei'ipi mails. I ffi) m.l reinemher tliaf fla \ voalrd 
later or <*aiiier than tlio other sortini: tlril ; 1 flu te 
was SU|)posed to he somethini'' speei.d in !. i« i-n 
which reifuired that tin* men win* hatsdib d ils ! > . d,d 
have minds undistratMed hv the tuiisr v...cd Ms ir 
salaries, too. w'rre hipher llian flm r of I'b -r ' ..re 
homely lirethren: am! they paid l a fb. u' 

lodgini^s. ('onsc’tpienfly there* was a -.ss.aM.e r,sf 
set in those ap:ir(ments. i*ivrn to eard . ,asl !o .. 
who drank s|>irits ;md water in pt eirs f,, o-.i. | 

w%as not orn* of them. Imt w.e. a fp*od ,b-..! ob ^ 

T do not know tliat 1 ahonitl iucor-.t no, ts-.: b ;:-. 
hy sayini^* miieli t»f n\\ I’fe i r i-o. . , -o !■: ■ 

days. J was always on ihr eve i»l be see d; -.b 
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and yet was always striving to show how good a 
public servant I could become, if only a chance were 
given me. But the chance went the wrong way. On 
one occasion, in the performance of my duty, I had 
to put a private letter containing bank-notes on the 
secretary’s table, — which letter I had duly opened, as 
it was not marked private. The letter was seen by 
the Colonel, but had not been moved by him when he 
left the room. On his return it was gone. In the 
meantime I had returned to the room, again in the 
performance of some duty. When the letter was 
missed I was sent for, and there I found the Colonel 
much moved about his letter, and a certain chief clerk, 
who, with a long face, was making suggestions as to 
the probable fate of the money. “ The letter has been 
taken,” said the Colonel, turning to me angrily, and, 

by G ! there has been nobody in the room but 

you and I.” As he spoke, he thundered his fist down 

upon the table. “Then,” said I, “by G ! you 

have taken it.” And I also thundered my fist down; 
— but, accidentally, not upon the table. There was 
there a standing movable desk, at which, I presume, 
it was the Colonel’s habit to write, and on this movable 
desk was a large bottle full of ink. My fist unfortu- 
nately came on the desk, and the ink at once flew up, 
covering the Colonel’s face and shirt-front. Then it 
was a sight to see that senior clerk, as he seized a 
quire of blotting-paper, and rushed to the aid of his 
superior officer, striving to mop up the ink ; and a sight 
also to see the Colonel, in his agony, hit right out 
through the blotting-paper at that senior clerk’s unof- 
fending stomach. At that mom@-nt there came in the 
Colonel’s private secretary, with the letter and the 
money, and I was desired to go back to my own room. 
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This was an incicUail not ninrli in niv f.ivoiir, llaaii’Ji 
I do not know that it did me special harm. 

I was always in trouble. A yonni;’ w(!inan down 
in the country had taken it into Iut hca«i that she 
would like to marry me, — and a very fooli'.h vouiil^ 
woman she must have hecm to entertain such a wi‘Ji. 
I need not tell that part of the story more a! leniplu 
otherwise than hy protesting that no yonni:' man in 
such a position was ever mneh h‘ss to hlanu* tlian I 
had been in this, d'he invitation had conn* fi'om her. 
and I had lacked the jdnek to i;ivi‘ it a decider! ueyative: 
but I had left the house within half an honr, 
away without my dimun*, and had nt*v(*r r<*turnrd to 
it. Then there was a eorrespondiMiee, if that can he 
called a correspondtmee in which all the lettei-: came 
from one side. At last the mother appc'aiaa! at iln* 
Post Oflice. My hair almost stand*, on niv lira*! n-e.\* 
as I rememher the liji^ure of the woman walkitn: nno 
the big room in which 1 sat with six or seven Mile r 
clerks, having a large basket on her arm and ai* 
immense ])onm‘t on her hea<l. 'The mi*^*,eiHp'r had 
vainly cndeavonrtal to pt'rsnade her to n-main \n flie 
ante-room. She followtal tlie m.an in. and wa!ld!H: np 
the centre of tin' room, ;iddr<*ssed me in a loud vm;. *• : 
^'Anthony Trollope', when are voti gf>ing to laaiiv 
my daughter?” Wh* have* all had tair WMi-.f n.i eere.!-.* 
and that was one of my wor'.t. 1 It vrd ;!, 

however, and did not marrv tlu' vontut l.al-v Hrr .r 

little incidents were all ap^aimt iiu* in flic i*iii r 
And then a certain oIIht pinna* of mv pin an- hO'* 
crept into oOieial view, and did me a danaiar, \-. I 

shall explain just now. I rarely at this ttnw luvl .n:% 
money wherewith to pay niv hill-i. In ihn. -a.ar 
things a certain tailor had taken from mr an 
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ance for, I think, £12, which found its way into the 
hands of a money-lender. With that man, who lived 
in a little street near Mecklenburgh Square, I formed 
a most heart-rending but a most intimate acquaintance. 
In cash I once received from him £4, For that and 
for the original amount of the tailor’s bill, which 
grew monstrously under repeated renewals, I paid 
ultimately something over £200. That is so common 
a story as to be hardly worth the telling; but the 
peculiarity of this man was that he became so attached 
to me as to visit me every day at my office. For a long 
period he found it to be worth his while to walk up 
those stone steps daily, and come and stand behind 
my chair, whispering to me always the same words: 
“ Now I wish you would be punctual. If you only 
would be punctual, I should like you to have any- 
thing you want.” He was a little, clean, old man, 
who always wore a high starched white cravat 
inside of which he had a habit of twisting his chin 
as he uttered his caution. When I remember the 
constant persistency of his visits, I cannot but feel 
that he was paid very badly for his time and trouble. 
Those visits were very terrible, and can have hardly 
been of service to me in the office. 

Of one other misfortune which happened to me in 
those days I must tell the tale. A junior clerk in the 
secretary’s office was always told off to sleep upon the 
premises, and he was supposed to be the presiding 
genius of the establishment when the other members 
of the Secretary’s department had left the building. 
On an occasion when I was still little more than a lad, 
— perhaps one-and-twenty years old, — I was filling 
this responsible position. At about seven in the 
evening word was brought to me that the Queen of. 
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— I think Saxony, ])ut I am siin‘ it was a QmHni. - 
wanted to see the nii^ht mails sent out. At this time, 
when there were many niail-eoaeluss, this was a shnw, 
and august visitors would sometimes come to sc^t* it. 
But preparation was geiKU'ally made heforrhand, and 
some pundit of the oflice would he at hand to do tlu‘ 
honours. On this occasion we were taktm hv stirpri'a*. 
and there was no ])undit. I lluna'foia' gav(‘ the orders, 
and accompanied her Majesty iirmnul the htnidings 
walking l)ack wards, as I conceived to proprr. anti 
often in great peril as T di<I so. up and dtuvn tin* s4airs. 
I was, however, quite satisfied with my own manner 
of performing an unaeeustomed ami ime.t impmtant 
duty. There were two old genthantm widt her Maiestv, 
who, no doubt, were (Itnanan harons, ami an aneirni 
baroness also. They ha<l eome ami wlien tliev had 
seen the sights, took their departure* in two * 
coaches. As tliey weTc preparing to gti, 1 saw tlie 
two barons consulting together in de«‘p wliispers, afid 
then as the result of that conversatitm ttiif* of flieiu 
handed me a half-a-crown 1 Unit alsti was a h:ul 
moment. 

I came up to town, as T said IndtU’e, piupoiiing 
to live a jolly life upon £t)o per annum. 1 rrmaim d 
seven years in the (ieneral mtliee. and wlini I 

left it my income was fiqo. During tin* wlmlr i.| 
this time I was hopcdessly in thdu. 1 lirif* ui-rr 
intervals, amounting togetln’r to msuiv two vr.n .. m 
which I lived with my motlmr. am! ihvtviniv Inn! sn. 
comfort,— hut even then I was <wau’wlie!mrt| with i|r1,! 
She paid much for me. paid all tliaf I .elrd firr 
pay, and all tliat she could timi tmt that I lovrd, fiiit. 
who in such a conditum ever tells all and m.iir'. .-i 
clean hrea.st of it? Tin* <iehts, of wrtr n.g 
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large, but I cannot think now how I could have lived, 
and sometimes have enjoyed life, with such a burden 
of duns as I endured. Sheriff’s officers with uncanny 
documents, of which I never understood anything, 
were common attendants on me. And yet I do not 
remember that I was ever locked up, though I think 
I was twice a prisoner. In such emergencies some one 
paid for me. And now, looking back at it, I have to 
ask myself whether my youth was very wicked. I 
did no good in it; but was there fair ground for 
expecting good from me? When I reached London 
no mode of life was prepared for me, — no advice even 
given to me. I went into lodgings, and then had to dis- 
pose of my time. I belonged to no club, and knew 
very few friends who would receive me into their 
houses. In such a condition of life a young man 
should no doubt go home after his work, and spend 
the long hours of the evening in reading good books 
and drinking tea. A lad brought up by strict parents, 
and without having had even a view of gayer things, 
might perhaps do so. I had passed all my life at 
public schools, where I had seen gay things, but had 
never enjoyed them. Towards the good books and 
tea no training had been given me. There was no 
house in which I could habitually see a lady’s face 
and hear a lady’s voice. No allurement to decent 
respectability came in my way. It seems to me that 
in such circumstances the temptations of loose life 
will almost certainly prevail with a young man. Of 
course if the mind be strong enough, and the general 
stuff knitted together of sufficiently stern material, the 
temptations will not prevail. But such minds and such 
material are, I think, uncommon. The temptation at 
any rate prevailed with me. 
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I wonder liow iiiaiiy ineii f.ill n!!( rli 

pieces froiu lieiii^^* (unicd l(»(i.se in(n l.tindnii .ii'irr fit'* 
same fasliioii. Mine was, I lltink, <»f all pha-cs ai 
such life the most drini^'cu'oiis. 'Hu* lad uhu i^; sen! !<» 
mechanical work has loneivr hours, (hiriny; wliieh lie 
is kept from dan^'(‘r, aiul has not [pau-ralh- limi 
tau|:^ht in his boyhood to anlicipaft* pK'a* tne. He ImmI, 
for hard work and j^'rindint;’ c'ircnnistanees. | en famlv 
had enjoytul but little jdea.sui-e, but 1 bad been aniMtie; 
those who did enjoy it and wer<* tanidit t<i evpr. f it. 
And I had Idled my mind witli the idea*. ».| ‘tab 
joys. 

And now, t‘xcef)t duriu'^^ (»t'tieial boin 1 \\a . r!if;!e!v 
without control, without (be inlluener . of' aio 
hous(‘hold aromul me. 1 have said •.nmetbine, «*! f!i.' 
comedy of such lilV, but it eertatnh b.sd ii, 
aspect, d'nrniiij^’ it all ov(‘r in my ou n imnd, .i I 
Iiave constantly (kuu* in .after year'., fhe tunu'Ax !i,. . 
always been up{u*rnu»st. And ‘o it was m. the fnia* 
was passin.^*. ( onbl tbeia* be ;inv e v ape irM!!:! m!. !i 
dirt? I would ask mv-.elf; aiul I .d«av. airttmrd 
that there was no esi*ap(‘. 1 lu* mode of lur u.r. n • It 
wretclied. I h.ated the <jiheo. | bat. d h.\ uotk, 
than all 1 btited my idlene'.'., \ li.id of'i. u Af 

since I left sclund that tin* t»fd\' caum m !:n euh o 
my reach was that of an author, and the ,5 

anthorsliip op(‘n to inr that (d* a wuu-r of i:,o, hi 
the journal wliiidi I n*a<I and dr .fiMwd a ! -a o n . 
since, I found the matter anpied om tu'iMfr I l.,-,-*! 
in the I ost ( Ifflei* two ye.ir's f *af bam.’fif. e*.r. o'.i! »*| 
the (|nestion. I liad not me.itn, tu y.* t.* ihr In 

ofTicial life, such as that m uliuJi I h.u! 
diiced, there did not srem to be anv oyrtone nu 1^,4 
success. Pens and paper I could command. Psa-h'V 
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I did not believe to be within my grasp. The drama, 
too, which I would fain have chosen, I believed to 
be above me. For history, biography, or essay writing 
I had not sufficient erudition. But I thought it possi- 
ble that I might write a novel. I had resolved yery 
early that in that shape must the attempt be made. 
But the months and years ran on, and no attempt was 
made. And yet no day was passed without thoughts 
of attempting, and a mental acknowledgment of the 
disgrace of postponing it. What reader will not 
understand the agony of remorse produced by such 
a condition of mind? The gentleman from Mecklen- 
burgh Square was always with me in the morning, 
— always angering me by his hateful presence, — ^but 
when the evening came I could make no struggle 
towards getting rid of him. 

In those days I read a little, and did learn to read 
French and Latin. I made myself familiar with 
Horace, and became acquainted with the works of our 
own greatest poets. I had my strong enthusiasms, 
and remember throwing out of the window in 
Northumberland Street, where I lived, a volume of 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets^ because he spoke sneer- 
ingly of Lycidas. That was Northumberland Street 
by the Marylebone Workhouse, on to the back-door of 
which establishment my room looked out — a most 
dreary abode, at which I fancy I must have almost 
ruined the good-natured lodging-house keeper by my 
constant inability to pay her what I owed. 

How I got my daily bread I can hardly remember. 
But I do remember that I was often unable to get 
myself a dinner. Young men generally now have 
their meals provided for them. I kept house, as it 
were. Every day I had to find myself with the day’s 
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food. For my l^reakfast T coidd ip*! some rnalif at 
the lodgings, though that credit would frecjuently eonit‘ 
to an end. But for all that 1 had often breakfast to pay 
day hy day; and at your ealingdiousc* credit is not 
given. I had no friends on whotn f could si>ongt* reg- 
ularly, Out on the l^'nlham Road I had an miele, hut 
his house was four miles from the Post ( )rrua\ and 
almost as far from my own lodgings. Then came f»or- 
rowings of money, sometimes ahsolutc want, and 
almost constant misc‘ry. 

Before I tell how it came ahotit that I left this 
wretched life, T must .say a word or two td' thc‘ friend- 
ships which hsssened its misfortunes. My raiiir.t 
friend in life was John iXhnivale, witli uhonj I laid 
been at school at Snnhnry and llarnov, anti uho 
was a neidiew of my tutor, Harry Ihmrv. licnn.m 
Morivale, who aftto-wards heeanu* my frien«k was his 
brother, as is also ( ‘harhss Meriv.aha tlu‘ hi-atui^tn aiu! 
Dean of h.ly. I kiu‘w John when I was teit vtaifs 
old, and am happy to he able \iy say that In* i*. ipang 
to dine with me one day this wia-k. I hnp«* I inav leT 
injure his eharaet<*r hy stating that in tlm c tlavs 
I lived vt‘iy niiudi with him, lie, ttus, w.e. ii!}|H*t ti' 
nious, hut lit' had a home in Pmiilon, and Inrw Ins! 
little of tile stiii of pcimry which 1 mduird. k'of 
more than fifty years he and I h.ivt‘ In-mi il-r.r fiintd.. 
Ami tium there was one W - A ^ \\hrr,r mi , - 
fortinuss in lile will nt»f pc-rmit me to give fnll 
name, hut whom f dcsirlv hna-d, i|r Ikh! hrrn nf 
Winchester and at, CKt. >rd. ant! a! I.Mih pla.-r-. Imd 
hillen into tronhh*. fir then heeame a *•* lio*4iii,;r-!rr. 
—or perhaps I liad In-tter sav mJim. .iii,| 
took orders. Hut he wa*. mifortimafe m all ftniig., 
and died some years ago in pitverty. He wa‘. 
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perverse; bashful to very fear of a lady’s dress; 
unable to restrain himself in anything-, tut yet with a 
conscience that was always stinging- him; ^ loving- 
friend, though very quarrelsome; and, perhaps, of all 
men I have known, the most humoroas. And he was 
entirely unconscious of his own humour. He did not 
know that he could so handle all matters as to create 
infinite amusement out of them. Poor "W- ^ A ! 
To him there came no happy turning-point at which 
life loomed seriously on him, and then, became 
prosperous. 

W A Merivale, and I formed a little club, 

which we called the Tramp Society, and subjected to 
certain rules, in obedience to which we wandered on 
foot about the counties adjacent to London. South- 
ampton was the furthest point we eveir reached; but 
Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire were more dear to 
us. These were the happiest hours o£ my then life — 
and perhaps not the least innocent, although we were 
frequently in peril from the village authorities whom 
we outraged. Not to pay for any conveyance, never to 
spend above five shillings a day, to obey all orders from 
:he elected ruler of the hour (this enforced under heavy 
ines), were among our statutes. I would, fain tell here 

some of our adventures: — how A enacted an 

escaped madman and we his pursuing Iceepers, and so 
^ot ourselves a lift in a cart, from which we ran away 
IS we approached the lunatic asylum; how we were 
urned out of a little town at night, the townsfolk fright- 
ened by the loudness of our mirth; and how we once 
rept into a hayloft and were wakened in the dark 
aorning by a pitchfork, — and how the jnvenile owner 
•f that pitchfork fled through the window when he 
leard the complaints of the wounded manl But the 
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fun was the fun of W A , and would cease to 

be fun as told by me. 

It was during these years that John Tilley, who has 
now been for many years the permanent senior officer 
of the Post Office, married my sister, whom he took 
with him into Cumberland, where he was stationed as 
one of our surveyors. Tie has been my friend for more 
than forty years ; as has also Peregrine Birch, a clerk 
in the House of Lords, who married one of those daugh- 
ters of Colonel Grant who assisted us in the raid we 
made on the goods which had been seized by the 
Sheriff’s officer at Harrow. These have been the oldest 
and dearest friends of niy life, and I can thank God that, 
three of them are still alive. 

When I had ])een nearly seven years in the Secre- 
tary’s office of the Post Office, always hating my posi- 
tion there, and yet always fearing tliat I should be dis- 
missed from it, there came a way of escape. There had 
latterly l)ec‘n created in the service a new body of offi- 
cers called surveyors’ clerks, d'here. were at that time 
seven surveyors in Ihiglaiul, two in Scotland and three 
in Ireland. To each of these officers a clerk had been 
lately attached, whose duty it was to travel about the 
couTilry under tlie surveyor’s orders. There had been 
much d()ul)t among the young men in the office whether 
they shiuild or shouhl not apply for these places. The 
emoluments were good and llie work alluring; but there 
was at first su])posetl to he something derogatory in the 
position. There was a rnnumr tliat the first surveyor 
who got a clerk sent the tderk out to fetch his beer, and 
that another had ealle<l upon his ederk to send the linen 
to the wasli. There was, however, a conviction that 
notlung could be wt»rsc than tlie berth of a surveyor’s 
clerk i]i Ireland. 'The clerks were all appointed, how- 
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ever. To me it had not occurred to ask for anything, 
nor would anything have been given me. But after a 
while there came a report from the far west of Ireland 
that the man sent there was absurdly incapable. It was 
probably thought then that none but a man absurdly 
incapable would go on such a mission to the west of 
Ireland. When the report reached the London office I 
was the first to read it. I was at that time in dire 
trouble, having debts on my head and quarrels with our 
Secretary-Colonel, and a full conviction that my life 
was taking me downwards to the lowest pits. So I 
went to the Colonel boldly, and volunteered for Ireland 
if he would send me. He was glad to be so rid of me, 
and I went. This happened in August, 1841, when I 
was twenty-six years old. My salary in Ireland was 
to be but £100 a year; but I was to receive fifteen shil- 
lings a day for every day that I was away from home, 
and sixpence for every mile that I travelled. The same 
allowances were made in England; but at that time 
travelling in Ireland was done at half the English 
prices. My income in Ireland, after paying my ex- 
penses, became at once £400. This was the first good 
fortune of my life. 



CHAPTER IV 


IRELAND — MY FIRST TWO NOVELS 


1841-1848 

In the preceding pages I have given a short record of 
the first twenty-six years of niy life, — years of suffer- 
ing, disgrace, and inward remorse. I fear that my 
mode of telling will have left an idea simply of their 
absurdities; but, in truth, I was wretched, — sometimes 
almost unto death, and have often cursed the hour in 
which I was born. There had clung to me a feeling 
that I had l)cen looked upon always as an evil, an 
encumbrance, a useless thing, — as a creature of whom 
those connected with him had to be ashamed. And I 
feel certain now that in my young days I was so re- 
garded. Iwen my few friends who had found with me 
a certain capacity for enjoyment were half afraid of 
me. I acknowledge the weakness of a great desire to 
be loved, — of a strong wish to ])e poi)ul<ar with my asso- 
ciates. No child, no ])oy, no lad, no young man, had 
ever been less so. And I had been so poor, and so little 
able to bear poverty. Ihit from tlie day on which I set 
my foot in Ireland all these evils went away from me. 
Since that time who has bad a bai)pier life tlian mine? 
Looking round upon all tbo.so I know, I cannot put my 
hand upon one. P>nt all is not over yet. And, mindful 
of that, reineml)ering how great is the agony of adver- 
sity, how crushing the despondency of degradation, how 
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susceptible I am myself to the misery coming from coit-”' 
tempt, — remembering also how quickly good thing's m^ 3 ^ 
go and evil things come, — I am often again tempted to 
hope, almost to pray, that the end may be near. 
may be going well now — 

“ Sin aliquem infandum casttni, Fartuna, minaris ; 

Nunc, 0 nunc liceat criidelem abrumpere vitam/^ 

There is unhappiness so great that the very fear o£ it 
is an alloy to happiness. I had then lost my father, 
sister, and brother, — ^have since lost another sister and 
my mother; — ^but I have never as yet lost a wife or 
child. 

When I told my friends that I was going on this; 
mission to Ireland they shook their heads, but said 
nothing to dissuade me. I think it must have been evi- 
dent to all who were my friends that my life in Londoi*! 
was not a success. My mother and elder brother wero 
at this time abroad, and were not consulted; — did not: 
even know my intention in time to protest against it- 
Indeed, I consulted no one, except a dear old consiim.,. 
our family lawyer, from whom I borrowed £200 to 
me out of England. He lent me the money, and looked 
upon me with pitying eyes— shaking his head. ""After 
an, you were right to go,’^ he said to me when I paid 
him the money a few years afterwards. 

But nobody then thought I was right to go. To be-- 
come clerk to an Irish surveyor, in Connaught, witb ni. 
salary of £100 a year, at twenty-six years of age ! I did 
not think it right even myself, — except that anythin 
was right which would take me away from the General 
Post Office and from London. 

My ideas of the duties I was to perform were ver^ 
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vnt'tic, as were also my ideas of Trdaiid j^cnerally. 
! iohrrto 1 liad passed my time, seated at a desk, cither 
wrifiiij:' lettta-.s mysi'lf, or r(){)yin.t^ into Imoks those 
uhitdi {illu'fs had written. I had never been called upon 
t<i d<> anylhinR' 1 was unable or imiitled to do. I now 
tnider.-aond tliat in Ireland I was to he a de|)nty”in™ 
sfuninr »h rotmtry post oll'Ka's, and that auion|4' ()ther 
diine.'i to be inspected would be the postniiisters’ 
accounts i Ihit as no other p(‘rson asked a (piestion as 
to niy lit ness tor this work, it seemed unnecessary for 
me to do so. 

(in the 15th of September, 1841, I landed in Dublin, 
\yt!iout an aetpiaintanee in the country, and willi only 
tuo or three letters of introdiict ion frt)m a brother clerk 
in tin* l’i‘st ( hiice. 1 had leai’iied to think that Ireland 
uas a laud tlowini* with fnn and whisky, in which irreg- 
ularity was (he rule of life, and where broken heads 
were looktal ttpon a> honourable badges. I was to live 
at a plaet* calUnl l-iauagh(*r. on the Shannon, which E 
hat! heart! of lu'catise t>f its having' once been coiuttiered, 
tinmgU it hat! heretohn'e ct^mpiered everything, includ- 
ing the tfevil. Auti from Ik'inagher my inspecting tours 
wane tti he luatle, chiefly into (’onnaught, hut also over 
a strip i»f i'oimtry eastwards, whieh would enable me 
ocise iuiialiy to run up to Dublin, I went to a hotel 
wliieli was very dirty, aiul after dinner f ordered some 
whisky piiiH'li. 1"herc was an excitement in this, hut 
wdieii file iniiH'h was gr»ne I was very dull. It seemed so 
strange to he in a i'ountry in whicli there was iKJt a 
Migeje iiiiitvidual whom 1 had ever spoken to or ever 
M-rto And it was to be my destiny to go tlown into 
C otiiiaiiitlil am! adfnsl ace»>unts,'- -the destiny of me 
who tool lu’ver le.u'ned the luulliplicaliou talde, or done 
a Mini 111 long diviiaou ! 
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On the next morning I called on the Secretary of the 
Irish Post Office, and learned from him that Colonel 
Maberly had sent a very bad character with me, pie 
could not have sent a very good one; but I folt a little 
hurt when I was informed by this new master that he 
had been informed that I was worthless, and must, in 
all probability, be dismissed. ''But,’' said the new mas- 
ter, "I shall judge you by your own merits/ ^ From that 
time to the day on which I left the service, I never 
heard a word of censure, nor had many months passed 
before I found that my services were valued. Before a 
year was over, I had acquired the character of a thor- 
oughly good public servant. 

The time went very pleasantly. Some adventures I 
had; — two of which I told in the Tales of Countries, 
under the names of The O'Conors of Castle Conor ^ and 
Father Giles of Ballymoy. I will not swear to every 
detail in these stories, but the main purport of each is 
true. I could tell many others of the same nature, were 
this the place for them. I found that the surveyor to 
whom I had been sent kept a pack of hounds, and there- 
fore I bought a hunter. I do not think he liked it, Init 
he could not well complain. He never rode to hounds 
himself, but I did; and then and thus beg^an one of the 
great joys of my life. I have ever since l)ccn constant 
to the sport, having learned to love it with an affection 
which I cannot myself fathom or understand. Surely 
no man has laboured at it as I have done, or hunted 
under such drawbacks as to distances, money, and nat- 
ural disadvantages. I am very heavy, very blind, have 
been— in reference to hunting — a poor man, and am 
now an old man. I have often had to travel all night 
outside a mail-coach, in order that I nii|ght hunt the 
next day |\^or have I ever been in truth a good horse- 
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nsaiL A 11*1 T have' |>asst‘(l the )j^r(‘a(er part nf my Inintini^ 
Itfr iukUt thr discipliiu' of (he (‘ivil Service. P>vit it 
has hi iai for more than thirty years a duty to me to ride 
to hound*.; and I have performed that <luty with a |)er- 
si .tent eiuTRy. Nothiuj^^ has t*ver lunm alh)we(l to statid 
in tlu' way of hunting, neithtn* (he writini’; of ho»)ks, 
nor the woii; oi (lie Post ( )((iee, tjor other pleasures. 
As rryarded (he lh>sl ( it soon scnmual to he midm*- 
.stood that I was to hunt ; and when my servtetss waTC 
re tianslVi ie'd to hapdand, no word of diftieulty ever 
ri’aehrti nu* aUmt it, 1 have writttm on very many sith- 
je«‘t'., an<l on nuist of them witli pleasure, hut on no 
Milijrit witli sneii <I(dif;ht as that on hnntinj^. I have 
<lra^y«sl it into many novels, into ttn) many» no 
donht, !>nt I Iiavi' always felt myself deprivetl of a 
let^itimatt' jt>y when the nattire of the tale has not 
allowed nn‘ a huntinff ehapter, Ptuliaps that which 
Ip'tve me the fp'eatt^st <leliy,ht was the disseriptiofi of a 
run ofi a horse aeridentally (akt*n from another sports- 
man a eireijinstanee wh’udi oeennasl to my <lear friend 
(’haiie*. PuHton, \v!io will he rtanemheiaal as one of the 
mejnh«T‘'. for StUTeV, 

It wa . ahoip’iher a V(*ry jolly Hh*t!iat I led in Ireland. 
I was al\v;ivs inovinj;^ ahtuit. aitd sotm ftmnd nyyself to 
lie in pfs tmiarv eiretimstanees which waua* opnlent in 
i'ompari’am witli thr>*.e »»f niy past life, d'he Irish peo|>!e 
did iiof murder nu% nor ditl thev even break my htsid. I 
.M«on found them in he ipHuI Innnonred, clever- - '-the 
wtui-Jn|.[ i*l;eea*s very iimch mort* intelUipmt than thi>se 
of lAiglant! eismoiiiii'al. and lui^pitahlc. We hear 
nitu'li »if flicir spcmlthiift nature; Imt extravag;mce is 
not flic iiaftire of an lri*dunan. He will etnmt the sin! ' 
liriiy. ill a ptmiid mtu'h tian'e aecnratcly than an hjiidish- 
inaii, and uil! willi much more certainty get twelve 
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On the next morning I called on the Secretary of the 
Irish Post Office, and learned from him that Colonel 
Maberly had sent a very bad character with me. He 
could not have sent a very good one ; but I felt a little 
hurt when I was informed by this new master that he 
had been informed that I was worthless, and must, in 
all probability, be dismissed. '‘But,” said the new mas- 
ter, "I shall judge you by your own merits.’’ From that 
time to the day on which I left the service, I never 
heard a word of censure, nor had many months passed 
before I found that my services were valued. Before a 
year was over, I had acquired the character of a thor- 
oughly good public servant. 

The time went very pleasantly. Some adventures X 
had; — ^two of which I told in the Tales of All Countries^ 
under the names of The O' Conors of Castle Conor, and 
Father Giles of Ballymoy, I will not swear to every 
detail in these stories, but the main purport of each is 
true, I could tell many others of the same nature, were 
this the place for them. I found that the surveyor to 
whom I had been sent kept a pack of hounds, and there- 
fore I bought a hunter. I do not think he liked it, but 
he could not well complain. He never rode to hounds 
himself, but I did ; and then and thus began one of the 
great joys of my life. I have ever since been constant 
to the sport, having learned to love it with an affection 
which I cannot myself fathom or understand. Surely 
no man has laboured at it as I have done, or hunted 
under such drawbacks as to distances, money, and nat- 
ural disadvantages. I am very heavy, very blind, have 
been — in reference to hunting — a poor man, and am 
now an old man. I have often had to travel all night 
outside a mail-coach, in order that I might hunt the 
pe.xt daj, !^or have I ever been in truth a good horse-^ 
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man. And I have passed the greater part of my hunting 
life under the discipline of the Civil Service. But it 
has been for more than thirty years a duty to me to ride 
to hounds ; and I have performed that duty with a per- 
sistent energy. Nothing has ever been allowed to stand 
in the way of hunting, — neither the writing of books, 
nor the work of the Post Office, nor other pleasures. 
As regarded the Post Office, it soon seemed to be under- 
stood that I was to hunt; and when my services were 
re-transferred to England, no word of difficulty ever 
reached me about it. I have written on very many sub- 
jects, and on most of them with pleasure, but on no 
subject with such delight as that on hunting. I have 
dragged it into many novels, — into too many, no 
doubt, — ^but I have always felt myself deprived of a 
legitimate joy when the nature of the tale has not 
allowed me a hunting chapter. Perhaps that which 
gave me the greatest delight was the description of a 
run on a horse accidentally taken from another sports- 
man — a circumstance which occurred to my dear friend 
Charles Buxton, who will be remembered as one of the 
members for Surrey. 

It was altogether a very jolly life that I led in Ireland. 
I was always moving about, and soon found myself to 
be in pecuniary circumstances which were opulent in 
comparison with those of my past life. The Irish people 
did not murder me, nor did they even break my head. I 
soon found them to be good-humoured, clever the 
working classes very much more intelligent than those 
of England — economical, and hospitable. We hear 
much of their spendthrift nature ; but extravagance is 
not the nature of an Irishman. He will count the shU- 
lings in a pound much more accurately than an Enghsh- 
;nan, aud will with much more certainty get twelve 
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pennyworth from each. But they are perverse, irra- 
tional, and but little bound by the love of truth. I lived 
for many years among them — not finally leaving the 
country until 1859, and I had the means of studying 
their character. 

I had not been a fortnight in Ireland before I was 
sent down to a little town in the far west of county 
Galway, to balance a defaulting postmaster's accounts, 
find out how much he owed, and report upon his capac- 
ity to pay. In these days such accounts are very simple. 
They adjust themselves from day to day, and a Post 
Office surveyor has nothing to do with them. At that 
time, though the sums dealt with were small, the forms 
of dealing with them were very intricate. I went to 
work, however, and made that defaulting postmaster 
teach me the use of those forms. I then succeeded in 
balancing the account, and had no difficulty whatever 
in reporting that he was altogether unable to pay his 
debt. Of course, he was dismissed ; but he had been a 
very useful man to me. I never had any further diffi- 
culty in the matter. 

But my chief work was the investigating of com- 
plaints made by the public as to postal matters. The 
practice of the office was and is to send one of its serv- 
ants to the spot to see the complainant and to inquire 
into the facts, when the complainant is sufficiently ener- 
getic or sufficiently big to make himself well heard. A 
great expense is often incurredTor a very small object; 
but the system works well on the whole, as confidence 
is engendered, and a feeling is produced in the country 
that the department has eyes of its own and does keep 
them open. This employment was very pleasant, and 
to me always easy, as it required at its close no more 
than the writing of a report. There were no accounts 
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in this bnsHK'ss, no koopiiij^ of l)(K)ks, no necessary ma- 
nipnlati<»n of multitudinous forms. 1 must tell of one 
such complaint and impiiry, because in its result I think 
it was cnd)lcmatic of many. 

A i^tmilcman in county t'avan had complained most 
bitterly of the injury done to him by some arrangement 
of the P<ist Otbee. The nature of his grievance has no 
prestmt signiticauce ; hut it was so nnendiirable that he 
liad written inatiy letters, couched in the strongest lan- 
guage. He was most irate, aiul indulged himself in 
that scorn wltich is easy to an angry mind. The place 
was not in my <iistrict, but I was borrowed, being young 
and strong, that I might remember the edge of his per- 
stmal wrath. It was midwinter, and I drove up to his 
Innise. a sepnre’s cotnitry seat, in the middle of a snow- 
storm, just as it was bee<Hning dark. I was on an open 
jaunting car, and was <m my way from one little town 
tc» another, the catise of his complaint having reference 
to some mail conveyance between the two. I was cer- 
tainly very cold, and very wet, and very uncomfortable 
when I etdered Ids house. I was admitted by a butler, 
Imt the gentleman Idmself hurried into the hall. I at 
once began to explain my business. “God bless me!'' 
Ite salt!, “ ytni are wet through. John, get Mr. Trollope 
some bramly ant! water— very hot" I was beginning 
my story alKurt tlie past again when he himself took off 
iny greafctiat, am! .suggested that I should go up to my 
liedrtioin liefttre I troubled my.sdf with business. “Bed- 
room !“ I exclaimed. Then he assured me that he would 
not tiirii a dog out on such a night as that, and into a 
beilrmuti I was shiwm liaving first drank the brandy 
ami waiter standing at the drawing-room fire. When I 
riiinr down I was introduced to bis daughter, and the 
three of iss went in to dinner. I shall never forget his 
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righteous indignation when I again brought up the 
postal question on the departure of the young lady. Was 
I such a Goth as to contaminate wine with business? 
So I drank my wine, and then heard the young lady 
sing while her father slept in his armchair. I spent a 
very pleasant evening, but my host was too sleepy to 
hear anything about the Post Office that night. It was 
absolutely necessary that I should go away the next 
morning after breakfast, and I explained that the mat- 
ter must be discussed then. He shook his head and 
wrung his hands in unmistakable disgust, — almost in 
despair. ‘‘But what am I to say in my report?’' I asked. 
‘‘Anything you please," he said. “Don’t spare me, i£ 
you want an excuse for yourself. Plere I sit all the 
day-~with nothing to do; and I like writing letters." I 

did report that Mr. was now quite satisfied with 

the postal arrangement of his district; and I felt a soft 
regret that I should have robbed my friend of his occu- 
pation. Perhaps he was able to take up the Poor Law 
JBoard, or to attack the Excise. At the Post Office, 
nothing more was heard from him. 

I went on with the hunting surveyor at Banagher for 
three years, during which, at Kingstown, the watering" 
place near Dublin, I met Rose Heseltinc, the lady who 
has since become my wife. The engagement took place 
when I had been just one year in Ireland ; but there was 
still a delay of two years before we could be married. 
She had no fortune, nor had I any income beyond that 
which came from the Post Office; and there were still a 
few debts, which would have been paid off no doubt 
sooner, but for that purchase of the horse. When I 
had been nearly three years in Ireland wc were mar- 
ried on the nth of June, 1844; — and, perhaps, I ought 
to name that happy day as the commencement of tny 
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iK'tftT life, kiIIrt lluui tile cltiy on wliicli I first landed 
in lrt‘lanil 

tliongh duriiifr these three years I had been jolly 
viumi^h, I had not been altoo^ether happy. The hunting-, 
{he uliisky puiieli, the rattlinor [rish life,-— of which I 
ctmld write a volume of stories were this the place to 
tell them,- were eontinually driving from my mind the 
still eherished determination to become a writer of 
nt»vels. When I reaelied Ireland I had never put pen 
to paper; nor had I done so when I became engaged. 
And wlien I was married, being then twenty-nine, I 
had tmly writlim the first volume of my first work. This 
etuistant putting cdt of the clay of work was a great sor- 
row me. I ecTtainly had not been idle in my new 
Itertli. I had learned my work, so that every one con- 
eernetl kitew that it wa.s safe; in my hands; and I held 
a position altogetlier the reverse of that in which I was 
always trentlding while I remained in London. But 
tliat did not suffice,— did not nearly suffice. I still felt 
timt there tnighl he a career before me, if I could only 
bring myself to begin the work. I do not think I 
mueh dtnihted my own intellec'tual sufficiency for the 
writing of a re;ulahle novel. What I did doubt was my 
own industry, and the eliances of the market. 

llie vigour ueec’SHary to prosecute two professions' 
at the same time is not givem to every one, and it was\ 
only lately that I hat! found the vigour necessary for 
one. idiere must be early hours, and I had not as yet 
learned to hna* early hours. I was still, indeed, a 
voting Ilian ; !»ul hardly young enough to trust myself 
to liiid I lie flower to alter the habits of my life. And I 
tnifl lieard of the ditfieulties of publishing,— a subject of 
whirlt t shall have to say much should 1 ever bring this 
ineiiiiiir to a rlose. 1 had dealt already with -publishers 
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on my mother’s behalf, and knew that many a tyro who 
could fill a manuscript lacked the power to put his mat- 
ter before the public; — and I knew, too, that when the 
matter was printed, how little had then been done 
towards the winning of the battle ! I had already 
learned that many a book — many a good book — 

“ is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

But still the purpose was strong within me, and the 
first effort was made after the following fashion. I 
was located at a little town called Drumsna, or rather 
village, in the county Leitrim, where the postmaster 
had' come to some sorrow about his money; and my 
friend John Men vale was staying with me for a clay 
or two. As we were taking a walk in that most unin- 
teresting country, we turned up through a deserted 
gateway, along a weedy, grass-grown avenue, till we 
came to the modern ruins of a country house. It was 
one of the most melancholy spots I ever visited. I will 
not describe it here, because I have done so in the first 
chapter of my first novel. We wandered about the 
place, suggesting to each other causes for the misery 
we saw there, and, while I was still among the ruined 
walls and decayed beams, I fabricated the plot of The 
Macdermots of Ballycloran. As to the plot itself, I do 
not know that I ever made one so good, — or, at any rate, 
one so susceptible of pathos. I am aware that I broke 
down in the telling, not having yet studied the art. 
N’evertheless, The Macdermots is a good novel, and 
worth reading by any one who wishes to understand 
what Irish life was before the potato disease, the 
famine, and the Encumbered Estates Bill. 
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my frictul U-fl um \ T set to work and wrote 
the first fliapter or two. Up It) this time I had con- 
tliat praotict‘ of eastle hnildin^ of which I have 
spoltai: Init nt»\v tlu^ easth' I hiiilt was anu)!!^ the rnins 
of that old house, 'flu* ]u»ok. howt‘vcr, htin|^ witli me. 
It was tally now and tlum that I found either lime or 
energy h»r a few pafpss. I cominenct'd the hook in 
Septetiiher, I -'^43, and had only written a vuliniie when 
I was marritul in Jutie, 1S44. 

My marria'M* uas like tin* marriaf^e of other people^ 
:uh! tif im ^p^eial intere ;4 tt) any one exct‘pt my wife 
and im*. It took plaet* at Rotlierham, in Yorkshire, 
where her father was (lie inanaKer of a hank. We were 
not v<*ry rich, liavinj'; ahont £400 a year ttn which to 
live, 

Many people woult! say that we were two fools 
to rneomiter sneh poverty tojp*t!u*r. 1 can only reply 
that sinec^ that day 1 have never been witlunit money 
in my poekcT, and that I soon an|uired tin* means of 
paying what 1 tovetk Nevertheless, mt)re than twelve 
years liml ni pass over t»nr heads In* hire I received any 
payment for any literary W’ork winch ai'forded an appre- 
riahle increase to our ineoine. 

Iiiimediatc’lv after otir marriage, I left tlie west of 
Irtdand and the hunting surv<‘yor, and jt)ined another 
in the soutin It was a better district, and I was enabled 
tri live at Clonmel, a towm of some importance, instead 
of at Madagber, which is little more than a village. I 
bad not frit myself to be comfortable in my old resi- 
ilriice as a married man. Cht my arrival there as a 
liarbelor I Iniil been received tnosl kindly, btit wlien I 
l^riHigld my wife I fancied itial there was a 

ferliiig that I had behaveil badly to Ireland generally. 
Wticii a ytiiiiig man has been received liospilaldy in an 
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Irish circle, I will not say that it is expect 
that he should marry some young lady in tli; 
— ^but it certainly is expected of him that he 
marry any young lady out of it. I had give 
and I was made to feel it. 

There has taken place a great change i 
since the days in which I lived at Banagh 
change so much for the better, that I have 
wondered at the obduracy with which pe 
spoken of the permanent ill condition of th 
Wages are now nearly double what they \ 
The Post Office, at any rate, is paying alnn 
for its rural labour, — 9s. a week when it used 
and I 2 S. a week when it used to l^ay 71 
have sprung up in almost every villagt 
are paid with more than English punctuality, 
religious enmity between the classes, though 
yet dead, is dying out. Soon after I reached 
in 1841, I dined one evening with a Roman 
I was informed next day by a Protestant : 
who had been very hospitable to me that I mi 
my party. I could not sit both at Protestant 
olic tables. Such a caution would now be 
in any part of Ireland. Plome-rule, no di 
nuisance, — and especially a nuisance because 
lessors of the doctrine do not at all helievt 
selves. There are probably no other twent 
England or Ireland who would be so iitte 
founded and prostrated were Home-rule to 
way as the twenty Irish members wlio i)rofc 
port it in the House of Commons. But it is 
expected that nuisances such as these shouk 
ished at a blow. Home-rule is, at any rate, 1 
more easily managed than the rebellion at th 
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the last crutury; it is 1 k*IUt thaii the treachery of the 
Union; le.^s trouhlesoim* than ( )‘Uonneirs monster meet- 
iugs; less <lan|;enms than Smith tl’llrien and the battle 
<jf the eahhai^e ^»ardt*n at {tallin|.(arv, and very nmeh 
h-ss bloody than id nianism. 1 he <leseent from OX on- 
nell to Mr. Itntt has been the natural declension of a 
|Kditieal disis’i'aa uhieh we hud mr right to lujpe would 
he eurisl by any one renit'dy. 

When I had been niarritnl a year my first novel was 
finished, In July, 0^45, I took it with me to the north 
of luigland. anti intrusted the MS. to my mother U> do 
with it tiu* he;.! slie eouhl anumg the tmldislu-rs iti Lon- 
ibm. No one had read it but iny wife; nor, as far as I 
am aware, has any other friend of mine ever read a 
woni of my \friling before it was |)rinted. She, I think, 
lias so read alnaed everything, lo my very great atlvan- 
tage in matters td' taste. I am ^at^e ! havt‘ never asked a 
friend to nsnl a line; imr have I ever rt*ad a won! of 
my <»wn writing a!oml,~- even tt» her. With tnu* exeep- 
titin, wliit li sltall he menlionet! as I come to it, - I have 
never eousnlleil a frieiul as ttj a pled, or spoken to any 
one of the work I liave been <l«»ing. My hr^t manuscript 
I gave up to my nmtlua*, agreeing witli her that it would 
he as Wid! that she slumld md look at it before she gave 
it to a publisher. I km-w tliat shv chd not givt* me credit 
for the soil of t'levernrss net*essary for such wt»rk. I 
could see in the faces ami hear in the voices of those 
of my t'riemis wlio were ariumd me at the house in 
Uiiiiiherlamk ttiy molhi'-r, my sister, my 1 trot her in daw, 
aiiik I think* my hrollicr, that lliey hatl not expected 
me III Ciiitie oil! as one of tlie family aiilliors. Xliere 
%vrre llirre or four in the field before me, anti it seemed 
to be alnioHi absurtl Unit another should wisli to adtl 
Itiiiiself lo itic niiiiilier. My father had wrillen 
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much, — those long ecclesiastical descriptions, — quite 
unsuccessfully. My mother had become one of the 
popular authors of the day. My brother had com- 
menced, and had been fairly well paid for his work. My 
sister, Mrs. Tilley, had also written a novel, which was 
at the time in manuscript — which was published after- 
wards without her name, and was called Chollerton, 
I could perceive that this attempt of mine was felt 
to be an unfortunate aggravation of the disease. 

My mother, however, did the best she could for me, 
and soon reported that Mr. Newby, of Mortimer 
Street, was to publish the book. It was to be printed 
at his expense, and he was to give me half the 
profits. Half the profits ! Many a young author ex- 
pects much from such an undertaking. I can, with 
truth, declare that I expected nothing. And I got 
nothing. Nor did I expect fame, or even acknowl- 
edgment. I was sure that the book would fail, 
and it did- fail most absolutely. I never heard of a 
person reading it in those days. If there was any 
notice taken of it by any critic of the day, I did not see 
it. I never asked any questions about it, or wrote a 
single letter on the subject to the publisher. I have 
Mr. Newby’s agreement with me, In duplicate, and one 
or two preliminary notes; but beyond that I did not 
have a word from Mr. Newby. I am sure that he did 
not wrong me in that he paid me nothing. It is prob- 
able that he did not sell fifty copies of the work; — ^but 
of what he did sell he gave me no account. 

I do not remember that I felt in any way disappointed 
or hurt. I am quite sure that no word of complaint 
passed my lips. I think I may say that after the publi- 
cation I never said a word about the book, even to my 
wife. The fact that I had written and published it, and 
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that T was writing anolluT, did not in the least inter- 
fere with iny life, or with iny deternnnaiion to make 
the lies! I couhl of the Post Office. In Ireland, I think 
tliat no one kmnv that I had written a novel. But I 
went on writing'. 77 ie Maait^nnols w^as published in 
1847, anc! lilt Ktliys tnui the ()*Kt'iiys followed in 1848. 

I dianged iny publisher, !>ut did not change my fortune, 
1 ‘his s(*eond Irisli story was sent into the world hy Mr. 
Colliurn, who hatl long been my nii<nluT\s publisher, who 
reigned in tireat Marlhonmgh Street, and I believe 
erealeii the liusiness wlneh is now carried on hy Messrs. 
Hurst Blackett. He had previously been in partner- 
ship witli Mr. Bentley in Kew Burlington Street. I 
made t!ie same agreement as before as to half profits, 
ami with precisely the same results, 'Fhe book was not 
only not read, !>ut was never heard of,*--at any rate, in 
Ireland. And yet it is a good Irish story, much inferior 
to 7 Vie Mitedenniits as to plot, hut superior in the mode 
tif telling. Again I liehl my tongue, and not only said 
ncuhing hut felt m»thing. Any success would, I think, 
have earrieti me oft my legs, hut I wa.s altogether pre- 
pared for failure, llunigh I thoroughly enjoyed the 
writing of these hooks, I diti not imagine, when the 
time rame for putdishing them, that any one would 
eoiulescriid to read them. 

Hill in reference in 77 ie (TKeiiys there arose a cir- 
ciiirislanee winch set my mind to work cm a suliject 
wtiidi lias exercised it iimeh ever since. I made my 
first iiri|iiaiiilaiiee with eritieisni. A dear friend of iiiirie 
to wimrii llse Itook liad hern sent, -<1% have all my 
liiHiks.*— wTtiie me word to Ireland that he had been 
cliiiitig lit siiiiie eltili with a man high in authority 
iiiiitiiig tlie golfs Ilf the TimtM newspafier, and lliat this 
MjmTal goil had aliiwal proiitised that Tiw- 0*K€iiys 
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should be noticed in that most influential of '^organs.” 
The information moved me very much; but it set me 
thinking whether the notice, should it ever appear, 
would not have been more valuable, at any rate, more 
honest, if it had been produced by other means ;■ — if, for 
instance, the writer of the notice had been instigated 
by the merits or demerits of the book instead of by the 
friendship of a friend. And I made up my laiind then 
that, should I continue this trade of autliorship, I 
would have no dealings with any critic on my own be- 
half. I would neither ask for nor deplore criticism, 
nor would I ever thank a critic for praise, or quarrel 
with him, even in my own heart, for censure. To this 
rule I have adhered with absolute strictness, and this 
rule I would recommend to all young authors. What 
can be got by touting among the critics is never worth 
the ignominy. The same may, of course, be said of all 
things acquired by ignominious means. But in this 
matter it is so easy to fall into the dirt. Facilis de- 
scensus Averni. There seems to be but little fault in 
suggesting to a friend that a few words in this or that 
Journal would be of service. But any praise so ob- 
tained must be an injustice to the public, for whose 
instruction, and not for the sustentation of the author, 
such notices are intended. And from such mild sugges- 
tion the descent to crawling at the critic’s feet, to the 
sending of presents, and at last to a mutual understand- 
ing between critics and criticised, is only too easy. 
Other evils follow, for the denouncing of which this 
is hardly the place; — ^though I trust I may find such 
place before my work is finished. I took no notice of 
my friend’s letter, hut I was not the less careful in 
watching The Times. At last the review came, — -a real 
review in Th^ Time^, I learned it by hearty and can 
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now give, if not the words, the exact purport. “Of 
The Kellys and the O' Kellys we may say what the 
master said to his footman, when the man complained 
of the constant supply of legs of mutton on the kitchen 
table. ‘ Well, John, legs of mutton are good, substan- 
tial food;’ and we may say also what John replied; 

‘ Substantial, sir, — yes, they are substantial, but a little 
coarse.’ ” That was the review, and even that did not 
sell the book 1 

From Mr. Colburn I did receive an account, showing 
that 375 copies of the book had been printed, that 140 
had been sold, — ^to those, I presume, who liked substan- 
tial food though it was coarse, — and that he had in- 
curred a loss of £63 los. lid. The truth of the account 
I never for a moment doubted; nor did I doubt the 
wisdom of the advice given to me in the following 
letter, though I never thought of obeying it — 

“Great Marlborough Street, 
November ii, 1848. 

“ My Dear Sir, — I am sorry to say that absence from 
town and other circumstances have prevented me from 
earlier inquiring into the results of the sale of The 
Kellys and the O' Kellys, with which the greatest efforts 
have been used, but in vain. The sale has been, I regret 
to say, so small that the loss upon the publication is 
very considerable; and it appears clear to me that, 
although in consequence of the great number of novels 
that are published, the sale of each, with some few ex- 
ceptions, must be small, yet it is evident that readers do 
not like novels on Irish subjects as well as on others. 
Thus, you will perceive, it is impossible for me to give 
any encouragement to you to proceed in novel- writing. 

“As, however, I understand you have nearly finished 
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the novel La Vendee^ perhaps you will favour 
a sight of it when convenient. — I remain, etc., el 

CoLBur 

This, though not strictly logical, was a rational 
telling a plain truth plainly. I did not like the ; 
ance that “ the greatest efforts had been used,’’ ' 
ing that any efforts which might be made for the 
larity of a book ought to have come from the autt 
but I took in good part Mr. Colburn’s assurance tl 
could not encourage me in the career I had comni( 
I would have bet twenty to one against my owr 
cess. But by continuing I could lose only per 
paper; and if the one chance in twenty did turn 
my favour, then how much might I win! 


CIfAl*Tiai V 


MY FUiSY SUtH'ESS 


iRt(M855 


>nrc gone to work on a third novel, and had 
iipleted it, when 1 was informed of the abso- 
e tif the former. 1 fiml, however, that the 
for its inthlication was not made till US50. by 
le I imagine tltat Mr. (’<dburn must have 
the disastrous result of llu' O' Kellys, as he 
trees to give me £20 <Iovvn fur my **new his- 
ad, to be ealUn! La rem/ee/' lie agreed also 
£ju more when he had sold 350 copies, and 
should he sell 45a within six niunths. I got 
iiid tlierj heartl no more of La Kendet\ not 
iving any aeriumt. Perhaps the historical 
tppeared more alluring to him than an Irish 
lunigh it was not long afterwards that I re- 
naming froui the very same house of business 
siorieal novels,— as I will tell at length when 
' time comes. 

no douhl that the result of the sale of this 
iMi !»etter than that of the two that had gone 
iisiced no quesions, howH*ver, and to thi.s day 
ived mi information. The story i.H certainly 
I those wliich iiatl gone before;— chiefly be- 
ne w arriirately the life of the peiiple in Ire- 
kiirw, in Iriilh, nothing of life in the La 
tiiiiiiry% ami also because the facts of the 
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present time came more within tin- limits, of mj powers 
of story-telling than those of past years. But ! read 
the book the other day, and am not ashmntsl uf it. Hie 
conception as to the feeling of the proplo is. f tlnnk, 
true; the characters are distinct, and tiu* talc h 
dull As far as I can rememher, this inors«d of i'vitmsm 
is the only one that was ever written m\ flic hof»k, 

I had, however, received £20. Alas I ala*. ! years were 
to roll by before I should earn t>y my pen anoilicr 
ling. And, indeed, I was well awar<* timt I \m\ not 
earned that; but that the money h:nl !»een *ha!ked out 
of’ the worthy publisher !>y the earm'stnr of my 
brother, who made the bargain for me. I liave known 
very much of pnblisher.s aiul have been surprised by 
much in their mode of business,— by the apparent lav- 
ishness and by the apparent hanhiesn to aiitlairs in tlie 
same men,-— but by nothing so imteh an fjv tin* ease 
with which they can oeea.sionally he persuad«s| to ilirow 
away small sums of money. If ycni will only make tlie 
payment future instead of present, you may gnirrally 
twist a few pounds in yotir own or y«»ur elieiifs favour. 
*‘You might as well promise her £io. 11 uh day six 
months will do very well.'’ The piihl idler, tluuigfi he 
knows that the money will never rome haik to liiiii, 
thinks it worth his while to rid liimself of your impor- 
tunity at so cheap a price. 

But while T was writing La IVmlde I made a literary 
attempt in another direction. In 1847 and iR|X ilirre 
had come upon Ireland the desohitJon and dr^uriuitoii, 
first of the famine, and then of the |ie^4ilriicr 
succeeded the famine. It wa^ my duty at. tlmi timr to 
be travelling constantly in those parH of Irrhiiifl m 
which the misery and troiihlci thence iirt^iiig %vrrr. prr'- 
haps, at their worst. Tlie western piirt^ of Vmk, I\err)% 
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and Clare were pre-eminently tinfortunatc. The 
clTtnis. ' 1 may say, the successful e (Torts, —made hy 
the (iovcrnmcnt to stay the hands of death will still he 
in the renieiuhrance of many:-— how Sir Robert Peel 
was instii^ated to repeal the Cm'u Laws; and how, sub- 
secfucntly, I .ord h»lin Russtdl took measures for employ- 
ing the |H*oph\ anti supplying the country with Indian 
corn. I1ie expetliency <»f Uiese latter measures was 
quest itined by many. 'Hie petqde themselves wished, 
of cuttrse, to he fetl witlnuit working; and the gentry, 
wlitj were mainly resptmsihle ftm the rates, were dis- 
ptised to think that the management of affairs was taken 
t(it» much (Hit of their owti hands. My mind at the 
time was Imsy with the matter, anti, thinking that the 
(iovermnent was right, 1 was inclined to defend them 
as tar as mv small powers wamt, S. (#, 0. (Lord 
Sy«!nev Ciidolpliin Osl>orne) was at that time denounc- 
ing the Irisli scheme t»f the Administration in the 
using very strong laiiguager«-as those who re- 
member his style will kimvv. I fancied tlum,— as I 
still think, that I umlersttsMl the country much better 
tlian he dill; and I was anxituts to show that the steps 
taken bu' miligating the lerrihle evil td the times waTC 
the best winch the I^linister of the day conk! have 
ad<»pted. In I was in lamdon. anti, full t>f my pur- 
pose*, I presented my**idf to Mr. Jtdm horster,-— whtt 
has since Itren an intimate and valuetl friend,— but 
who was at that time the editor of tlie Examimn I 
tliiiik that lliat. porti«in of t!te literary world which 
iiiicIrrHlaiids the faliricatiim of newspapers will admit 
lliat neither heforr Ins time, nor since. Inis tlim! been a 
iiiiire ra|*able rdil*»r of a weekly newnpai'ier. As a liter- 
ary inaii, lie was not without his faults, lluit which 
tile caliiiiaii is rejiurtn! to have said of Ittiii licfore ihc 
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magistrate is quite true. He was always an arbi- 
trary cove/’ As a critic, he iH^longcd to tlir of 

Bentley and Gifford,— who wouhi always tiray in a 
literary mortar all critics who disagrrc'd froni tlinn, as 
though such disagreement were a |»rrM»nal otirin r re- 
quiring personal castigation. But tlmt very eagrrne*iH 
made him a good editor. Into wliafrvrr he did he put 
his very heart and soul. During his time the h.uimimr 
was almost all that a Lik^ral weekly paper slmnld he. 
So to John Forster I went, and wan nfiown iiUt* that 
room in Lincoln’s Inn FieldH in which, H*»nie three m 
four years earlier, Dickens had given that reading of 
which there is an illustration with poriradH in the 
second volume of his life. 

At this time I knew no literary nieir A few I h;ul 
met when living with iny mother, Init tli.a ft.nl tieeii 
now so long ago that all such aetptainntnie Initl died 
out. I knew who they were as fair as a man eotihl get 
such knowledge from the paiHTS of llir «lav, and fell 
myself as in part helonging to the guild, ilirotigh my 
mother, and in some degree hy my own iim*iiei“eH!^fu| 
efforts. But it wa.s not prohahlr that ainv one would 
admit my claim;— nor on this <H*ra?iion tliil I inalce any 

claim. I stated my name am! offteial atnl the 

fact that opportunities had !»eeii given me of 
the poorhouses in Ireland, and of ftiiiking iir- 

quainted with the circumstanres of the itnie. Wtitild a 
series of letters on the subject lie arrr|itrd liv tlie 
Examiner f The great man, who Imniirtl vrrv large ici 
me, was pleased to sty that if the Irtirrs rermth 

mend themselves by their ilyle awl niftiier* If iliry wrrt 
not too long, and if,— every nratirr will limw liow m 
such occasions an editor will fiiard tldi 

and If that^ they ihould he favwiifatjly ciitcrhitiicii 
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I'hey were favottrably entertained, —if printings and 
puldicatiou be favourable entertaimnent. But I heard 
no more of them, I'he world in Ireland did not declare 
that the C Government bad at last been adequately de- 
fended. nor did the treasurer of the Examiner send me 
a checfue in return. 

Whether there ouRlit to have l>een a cheque I do not 
even yet know. A man who writes a single letter to 
a newspaper, ccnirse, is not paid for it,— nor for any 
numher at letters on some ptnnt personal to himself. I 
have since written sets of letters to newspapers, and 
have Ihhui paid for them; hut then I have bargained 
for a priee. On this occasion I had hopes; but they 
never ran higli, and I was not much disappointed. I 
have no copy ninv of those letters, and could not refer 
to them without much trouble; nor do I remember 
what I saiiL But I know that I did my best in writing 
tlicm. 

Whett my histcirieal novel failed, as completely as had 
its predeeessofH, tlie two Irish novels, I iHrgan to ask 
myself whetlier, after all, that was my preqRT line. I 
had never thmiglu ut questioning the justice of the ver- 
dict expressed against me. 1dic idea that I was the 
unfortunate rnvner of unappreeiatecl genius never 
troulilec! me. I did not bM»k at the Invoks after they 
were fmldislied, feeling sure tliat they had been, as it 
were, daninec! with gruKl reason. But still I was clear 
in my itiiiiil that I would n«)t lay down my pen. Then 
iml therefore I determined to rltange my hand, and to 
atteiiipl a |i!ay, I di<! attetnpt the play, and in 1850 I 
wrote a ronicdy, partly in Idank verse, and partly in 
prose, ciilletl Hit NtMe JUt, The plot I afterwards 
iwetl ill a novel eallrd Can Yau Pargipe Uerf I be- 
lieve that 1 cliiJ five the best of iiiy intellect to the 
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play, and I must own that wlicti it was r*rMii|iIiit‘d it 
pleased me much. I copied it. and re is.pird it. umch- 
ing it here and touching it there, mid then sent it to 
my very old friend, (ieorge Ikrtley, the aelMia who had 
when I was in London been stage nianagrr of tniv of 
the great theatres, and who wtiubl, I tlioiighi, for iny 
own sake and for my mother^ ttie the full fieiielit 
of his professional experience. 

I Inive now before me the letter which lie \vr<ae to 
me, — a letter which I have read a of nines It 

was altogether condemnatory. ** When I eoiuinrueed/' 
he said, had great lippes of your priuliii lion. I t|id 
not think it opened dramatically, hut that luight have 
been remedied.'' I knew then that it was alt iiver, Hut, 
as my old friend warmed to the :su!»je*i, die i iitieism 
became stronger and stronger, till toy ears tiugled. At 
last came the fatal blow. to the eiiaraeirr of your 
heroine, I felt at a loss liow to ileserihe it. Init yi*u tiave 
done it for me in the last speech of Madame Hrudo.** 
Madame Brudo was the heroine's aunt. ** * Margaret, 
my child, never play the jilt again: his a mteii imifeeoiin 
ing character. Play it witli what skill will, it 
meets but little sympathy/ Ami this, tw aHstirrd, would 
be its effect upon an audience. Stj that I mma rrlmiant!v 
add that, had I been still a manager, ’/7ie Ah*|i/e Jiii in 
not a play I could have recommended for priwliiriion/* 
This was a blow that I did feel. Ihie neglrii of a IwHik 
is a disagreeable fact which grows ti|>ori an aiiilior liy 
degrees. There is no .special immtrul of anony. im 
stunning violence of conderunatitim Hut ii pierr of 
criticism such as this, from a friend, niid friiiii a inaii 
undoubtedly capable of forming mt opliiiini. »i hlnw 
in the face! But I accepted the jinlgiiietii Itiyully, iiiid 
said not a word on the subject to tiiy one* i merely 
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showed the IetU*r to iny wife, declariii|^ luy conviction, 
that it must Ik‘ taken as gospel. And as critical gospel 
it has .since keen accepted. In later days I have more 
tlu'ui once read tin* play, and I kmnv that he was right. 
11u‘ dialogue, howi*ver, I think to he good, and I doubt 
whether sonu* <jf the scenes he not the brightest and 
!)est w«ui\ I t*vt*r did, 

just at this time anotlier literary project loomed 
before my vyvy*, and hu* sijc or eight months had con- 
sith*ralde si/e. I was inirodm'ed to Mr. John Murray, 
and proposi‘d to him tc^ write a liandhook fur Ireland. 
1 ex|tlaiuc-d to him that I knew the ejumtry better than 
iHCKst otiuu’ pe(»ph% ptuliajes better than any other per- 
son, and eould do it well, lie asked me to make a 

trial <jf nty skill, am! to send inm a certain number 
of pages, undertaking ti» give me an answer within 
a furtniglit after he sltouhl have received my work. 
1 eame haek to Irelaiul, and for some weeks I laboured 
very hard, I ** did “ the city of Ihihlin, and the ccnmty 
of Kerry, ht wineh lies the lake scenery of Killantey; 

and I ** did ** tlie rotite from l^nldin to Killarney, 

altogetlter einnplriing nearly a quarter of the pro- 
ine^ed volume, I'he r*dl of MS. was sent to Albe- 
marle Street, Imt was never opened. At the expira- 
tion of nifte imaithH from the date on which it reached 
tliat time h«imiured spot it was returned without a 
worth ill answer to a very angry letter from myself, 
I im4?4ts| on having haek my |iroperty,— and got it, 
I need hardly say that my pniperty has never been 
of the !dightrNl Use to me. In all Imnesly 1 think 
lliat liati lie lieeii !es*, dilatory, John Murray would 
have got a very good Irish liuide at a clieap rate, 

Kitrly ill 1H51 I was .smi upon a jtih of special 
ortickl work, wliieli fur two years so coiiiplctcly 
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absorbed my time that I was nbie write 
A plan was formed for extendiiiK^ the rural ilelivery 
of letters, and for adjustinj^: tlie work, wliieh iip to 
that time had been done in a very irreitiilar maiifu*r. 
A country letter-carrier would lie sent in erne dirniiun 
in which there were Imt few letters to be delivt red, the 
arrangement having originated probably at the ret|uest 
of some influential person, while in antulier ilireeiion 
there was no letter-carrier because tm inllttriiiial per» 
son had exerted himself. It was intended to srt this 
right throughout England, Irelatul, and Scotland; and 
I quickly did the work in the Irish <iistricl to winch I 
was attached. I was then invitet! to th the same in 
a portion of England, and I spent two of the happirHt 
years of my life at the task, I Irgan in lb*von*4ure; 
and visited, I think I may say, every iniok in that 
county, in Cornwall, Somerset sin re, the greater part 
of Dorsetshire, the Channel Islamb, part of CHfortb 
shire, Wiltshire, Gloucestershire. W«*rce?ilerHhi re, Here- 
fordshire, Monmouthshire, and the ^onihmi WelHh 
counties. In this way I had an opfs^rt uni iy nf ’ieeing 
a considerable portion of Great Britain, with a niiiutte- 
ness which few have enjoyed. And !' did iiiv bma- 
ness after a fashion in which no other cdliiaal. man 
has worked at least for many years. I wnit alnicnt 
everywhere on horseback. I had two of my 

own, and here and there, where I rostltl, I fiirnl a 
third horse. I had an Irish groom with me, itid 
man, who has now been in my service fur iliiriy live 
years; and in this manner I %m almosl every 
— think I may say every house of iiit|iortaiice-- 
in this large district. The ohject wii» to crraic a 
postal network which should catch all rrciptriit% of 
letters. In France it was, tiid I iiipjmic »lill ii, the 
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praslit-e to clrliviT vvwy Icitor. Wlicrevcr the man 
may live to whom a hotter is adtln^ssecl, it Ls the duty 
of sinnv. letter carrier to take that letter to his house, 
^aouvr or later. Hat this, of course, must he done 
slowly. W ith ns a ciclivery nmch tlelayed was thoug-ht 
to he wor*c than none at all. In some places we did 
cstahlish |H»sts thrtH* times a week, and perhaps occa- 
siojtally twii’c a week; hnt snch halting arrangements 
were c«msidcrcd to l>e ohjeetitmahle, and we were 
housul clown hy a salutary law as to exiicnse, winch 
came from cmr mastm’s at the d'reasnry. We were 
iu»t allowed to estahlish any messenger's walk on which 
a sul’ficicnt nnmhtn* of lettt*rs wonld not he delivered 
to pay the man’s wages, ctnmted at a halfpenny «i letter. 
Halt then the conniing was in our tnvn hands, and 
an enfcrpri'-.ing oiheial might he sanguine in hi.s figures. 
I think I was ». anguine. I did not prepare false 
aemimts; Imt I f<*ar that the postmasters and clerks 
who a!»sidiife!y had tlie country to do liecame aware 
that I was ansitms fiu’ gotal results. It is aimtsing 
to watch liuw a pas-don will grow upon a m?m. During 
tliose two yrar'i. it was t!te aiiiliitton my life to 
rover the country %vit!i rural letter carriers. I do not 
rrnicmlcer tlmt in any ease a rural post proposed hy 
me \v;C‘ isegativisl hy the authorities; hut I fear that 
Minie of ilietn Icrtike down afterwards as being too 
|ioof% ur liec;ui%e, in iity anxiety to include this house 
aiul I hat. I liad Ncnl the fuen tim far afield. Our law 
was ilial II iiiasi should not he retfuired U% walk more 
lhaii sixierii iiiiles a «lay. Had the wairk to he clone 
lirrii all tin a measured road, there would have been 
no fired for diiiih! as fei the distaners. Hut niy lettcr- 
ciirrtrrs wnu here and there across the fields. It was 
itiy micctal tieliglii to take Iheiit by all iliort cuts; 
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ami as I measured on horseliac’k the f liurl ciif< which 
they would have to make fnni, perhaps I was 
sometimes a little unjust to them. 

All this I did on horseback, an avrnige 

forty miles a day. I was paid sixjH.*i}cr .s luili bn* the 
distance travelled, and it was juvessary ifiat I :.linuld 
at any rate travel enough to pay bar mv «'.|iii|,age. 
This I did, and got my hunting iuit af it .il .0 I have 
often surprised some small ct>untr\ po aiiia fri , u ho had 
never seen or heard of Jite hehirr, Iw cun. on: down 
upon him at nine in the morning, with a r«i! v»Mt antf 
boots and breeches, and ititcrn»gatmg fiitis . o* ihe 
disposal of every letter which carsu* luiu In-, uillce. 
And in the same guise I would ride up lu i.uin* 
houses, or parsonages, or other luue ii mb ruc . .diout 
the country, and ask the peciph* how iljcv got iludr 
letters, at what hotir, and r^pecndh^ uliiiiif-r ilirv were 
delivered free or at a certain charge. bVir .1 li.ihu Imd 
crept into u.sc, which came tt» he, m my r\r\, .1! that 
time, the one sin for which there w.e* ii»» p.iiduig in 
accordance with which these rural Irtirr c.iifjri '. in.rd 
to charge a |)cnny a letter, alleging tlc.i! tin- 
was out of their heat, and that thrv luu'.t hr p.is.l f,ir 
their extra work. I think tftat I dul %!am|t uiu that 
evil. In all these visits ! was, in frutlg a f»rnriisriif 
angel to the public, bringing every wlirrr wuh nir aii 
earlier, cheaper, and much more regiil.tr ih-luviv of 
letters. Ihit not tmfrei|uently the auip-ln u.iunr of 
my mission was imperfectly umler^t*iod I W4. 
a little in a hurry to get oig atul did .di.nv 
much time as was necensary t«i mplaiii h* ihr 
ing mistress of the houst% or ut an upm su.imlinl 
farmer, why it was that «i iiiaii arraie*! hir luitiiing 
asked so mny lueslioiii wbkto k 
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ifiifH’rtirinil, a*. n|»|i]yini» \n his i>r ht*r privatt‘ affairs. 

iiiMniiiu;, sir. 1 have jtist called to ask a few 
c|nrsliHiis. I am a Mirvcynr of the Post OlTice. How 
dti you ip’t yntir liitiu's? As 1 am a little in a luirry, 
perhaps you eaii explain at <mee.” 1‘hen I would take 
out mv peueil and uoteljiHd^. aial wait for infonnatimn 
And in f.n I there was no other way in which the 
truth could he UM-ei taiited. Ihiless I came down sud- 
denly as a ’■umuHa's sttirm upon them, tiu* very people 
who weie r»>Ulual hy (»ur im'ssenf;ers would not eonfes.s 
the r«»hhei) . teat iug the ill will of the mem It was 
neeessary to slaiile them into the revelations which I 
required tlumi to uiaKe for their own good. And I 
diil .startle tlieju. | hetame ihoroughly irsetl to it, au<l 
soott lo‘4 iMv iiatne ha-diftihtess ; hut soinetimcs itiy 
visits astoiirdjed tin* retiring inhafiitants of eountry 
lioie-rs, I did, however, do my work, and can look 
hack up*m uliat I del wulh llmrough satisfaction. I 
was aUogeihef in earne-4 ; am! t helieve that many 
a hiftner mwv has hi% lettiu^ lu'ought daily to his lumse 
free of cliarg*-** '^^ho huf for me wimld still have had 
to send to lilt* |Hr4 town for them twict* a w*eek, or to 
have paid a iiian tor tu’iiiging them irregularly to Ins 
«ioor. 

1'lits Work took up my time sti completidy, and 
eiil.iilrd upon me mi great an amotml of writing, that 
f was ill fa*-4 umihir to do any literary work. hVoni 
day to day I llioiiglit of it, still purporting to make 
another riioif* am! often Itirniiig over in iiiy head 
soiiir fragiiif'ii! of a plot wliii h had occurred to me. 
fliif llir il:iv did uof come in wlucli I could sit down 
Willi itiy fir’ll .mil |M|»er ami tnqpfi anoilier novel, ld»r* 
al’fr'f all, limit! it lie Imi a novel? dlie play lia<l 

ftiilci! iiitire abwliiirly ihati llii: iiyvrb, for the novels 
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had attained the honour of print. The eaiise of tliis 
pressure of official work lay, not in the demaiuis of 
the General Post Office, which nu.re than once 
expressed itself as astonished by tny celerity, but in the 
necessity which was incumbent «i» me to travel inile.s 
enough to pay for my horses, and upon the amount of 
correspondence, returns, figures, and reports which 
such an amount of daily travelling brought with it. I 
may boast that the work was done very «ptickly and 
very thoroughly,— with ito fault hut an oyer eagerne.ss 
to extend postal arrangements far and wide. 

In the cour.se of the job I visited Salisbury, and 
whilst wandering there one mid summer evening round 
the purlieus of the cathwlral I eoneeived the story t»f 
The Warden,— from whence came that series of 
novels of which Rarchester. with its bishops, de.ws, 
and archdeacon, was the centra! site, I may as well 
declare at once that no one at their eotnmrncenient 
could have had lcs.s reason th.at! myself to jireHtime 
himself to be able to write alwnt clergymen. ! have 
been often asked in what periiHl of my early life I 
had lived so long in a cathedra! city as to liave liectwne 
intimate with the ways of a Close, I never livetl in 
any cathedral city, — except I/mdon. never kttew any- 
thing of any Qose, and at that time Itiul enjoyed jio 
peculiar intimacy with any cler^^ntan. My arehdencon, 
who has been said to Ite life like, and for whom I 
confess that I have all a parent's fomt .affeciion. was, 
I think, the simple result of an effort of my moral 
consciousness. It was sncJi as that, in my opinion, 
that an archdeacon should lie,— -sir, at any rate, wotiid 
be with such advantages as an arelttJraeon might have; 
and lot an archdeacon was prtMiueetl, who tia>i hern 
declared Iqr competent authorities to he a real arch- 
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deacon down to the very jjround And yet, as far as 
I can rerneinher, I hat! not then even spoken to an 
archdeacon. I Itave felt the compliment to he very 
great llie arehtieaeon came wliole from my brain 
after this fashion;— hut in writing alxnit clergymen 
generally. I had ti) pick np as I went whatever I 
might km>w or preteml to know alKHit tliem. But my 
first itlea hatl nt» reference to clergymen in general. 
I had been struck by two opposite evils, —or what 
seemetl tn me tt» In* evils, and with an absence of all 
art'jmigment in .such matters, I thought that I might 
be able to expose tliem, or rather to describe them, 
both in one and the same tale, 'khe first evil was 
the possession liy tlie (lutrch of certain funds and 
endowments which hatl l»een inteiuletl ftir charitable 
inirptises, hut whicli had !»een allowed to liecome 
inctmies for idle (‘hurch dignitaries. There had lieen 
more than t»ne such case l»rought to public notice at 
the time, in which there seemetl to have been an 
egregitniH malversation of eharitalile purposes, I'he 
gerond evil was its very opjit'isite. Though I had lK*en 
much struck by the injustier almve deserilied, I had 
also often been angeretl by the umlfHerved severity 
of the newspai'iers towartls the recipients of such 
Incomes, wlw could hartlly lie consideretl to be the 
cliief sinners in the mailer. When a man is appointed 
to II place, it is natural that hr shmsid accept the 
Incoiiie allotted lt» that place %vithout nuieh itupriry. 
It is sridiiiti lliai he will Iw the first to find out that 
his services lire ovrr|»aul, Though lie he called upon 
only In took beautiful ami to tie digiulied tifxin Stale 
orcisiiiiis, lie will ihiiik ijmn% n year little ruinigh for 
liicti Iwaiily mill dtgnilv as he brings ii» the task, I 
fell ifial ilirrr had tieen some tearing to pieces which 
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might have been spared. But I was altogether wrong 
in supposing that the two things could be combined. 
Any writer in advocating a cause must do so after 
the fashion of an advocate, — or his writing will be 
ineffective. He should take up one side and cling 
to that, and then he may be powerful. There should 
be no scruples of conscience. Such scruples make a 
man impotent for such work. It was open to me to 
have described a bloated parson, with a red nose and 
all other iniquities, openly neglecting every duty 
required from him, and living riotously on funds pur- 
loined from the poor, — defying as he did do so the 
moderate remonstrances of a virtuous press. Or I 
might have painted a man as good, as sweet, and as 
mild as my warden, who should also have been a hard- 
working, ill-paid minister of God’s word, and might 
have subjected him to the rancorous venom of some 
daily Jupiter, who, without a leg to stand on, without 
any true case, might have been induced, by personal 
spite, to tear to rags the poor clergyman with poison- 
ous, anonymous, and ferocious leading articles. But 
neither of these programmes recommended itself to 
my honesty. Satire, though it may exaggerate the 
vice it lashes, is not justified in creating it in order 
that it may be lashed. Caricature may too easily 
become a slander, and satire a libel. I believed in 
the existence neither of the red-nosed clerical cor- 
morant, nor in that of the venomous assassin of the 
journals. I did believe that through want of care and 
the natural tendency of every class to take care of 
itself, money had slipped into the pockets of certain 
clergymen which should have gone elsewhere; and I 
believed also that through the equally natural pro- 
pensity of men to be ^ strong as they know how tQ 
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t)f, cffliiin \vritt*rs the pr<i*ss 1i:ul allowed thciiisclvcs 
tcj use laiigiiai^t' wlnuh was enn-l. it was in a 

gfK)d raiiM*. lUit thi‘ two ohjrcts should not liave 
licrii tsuiihiurd autl I lunv* kitnw myself well cnou|^di 
to tie aware that I was lait the man to have carried 
out eilller of tlieiu. 

Keverlliele^s { tlaniejit uuu'h about it» and on the 
of July. haviiyu tieen then two yasars with- 

<}iit having made anv litcwary elTort,- I hegan The 
IVanieih at IVnfuuy in Woreestiua.hire. It was then 
intue tisan H\r!\e mouilt". ‘ tnee I had stootl for an hour 
on the little bridge in Sali^dmry, and bad made out 
my own satiNfaiiioii the s|h» 1 on winch Ilinun’s 
hoHjutal shoidd stand. cVrtandy no w<u*k that I ever 
did took up so iiinch of iny ihoitglitH. On this occasion 
1 di«l no more than %vnfe the first chaiUer, evett if 
so nitti'h. I had deienninrt! that iiiy official work 
sltonb] be model aifd, so as to allow tm* some time for 
writing: Iml tlim. just at tins time, I was sent to 
take the |«e 4 al cliarge of the northern eonnties m 
Ireland,- - Ifb.irr* and the eoimties Kleatli and Louth. 
Ifillirilo in nlhcial language I hail been a surveyor’s 
clerk,-' tanv I was to be a surveyor, dlic dilTerence 
coitsi'strd maiiily in an tm-rrasr of income from alnnit 
£450 to abonf -for a! lliat time tlie sum netted 

still dr|ifm!ri| on ilie iimnl«rr of miles travelled. Of 
rotifse Ilia! work to wliicli I hat! become m 

wariiily wedded liad fo he aliandtmeiL ChLer fiarls of 
Krighifid Were bring tione !w other men, and I hat! 
iirariy fiiiis|ici.| ilie area %vliieh had lireii riilriisled to 
nir. I slioiiltl have liked to ride over the whole country, 
iiiitl fti fiave nriil a rural |nist hiier^rarrier to every 
fiarisfg every village, eveiy hamleb tiiiil every grange 
ill Isiigbiini 
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We were at this time very much unsettled as regards 
any residence. While we were living at Clonmel two 
sons had been born, who certainly were important 
enough to have been mentioned sooner. At Clonmel 
we had lived in lodgings, and from there had moved 
to Mallow, a town in the county Cork, where we had 
taken a house. Mallow was in the centre of a hunting 
country, and had been very pleasant to me. But our 
house there had been given up when it was known 
that I should be detained in England; and then we 
had wandered about in the western counties, moving our 
headquarters from one town to another. During this 
time we had lived at Exeter, at Bristol, at Caermarthen, 
at Cheltenham, and at Worcester. Now we again 
moved, and settled ourselves for eighteen months at 
Belfast After that we took a house at Donnybrook, 
the well-known suburb of Dublin. 

The work of taking up a new district, which requires 
not only that the man doing it should know the nature 
of the postal arrangements, but also the characters and 
the peculiarities of the postmasters and their clerks, 
was too heavy to allow of my going on with my book 
at once. It was not till the end of 1852 that I recom- 
menced it, and it was in the autum of 1853 I 

finished the work. It was only one small volume, and 
in later days would have been completed in six weeks, 
— or in two months at the longest, if other work had 
pressed. On looking at the title-page, I find it was 
not published till 1855. I had made acquaintance, 
through my friend John Merivale, with William Long- 
man , the publisher, and had received from him an 
assurance that the manuscript should be looked at/' 
Xt was “ looked at,” and Messrs. Longman made nie 
an offer to publish it at half profits. I had no reason 
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:o love ‘‘ half profits/’ but I was very anxious to have 
my book published, and I acceded. It was now more 
than ten years since I had commenced writing J'he 
Macderniots, and I thought that if any success was to 
be achieved, the time surely had come. I had not been 
impatient; but, if there was to be a time, surely it 
had come. 

The novel-reading world did not go mad about The 
Warden; but I soon felt that it had not failed as the 
others had failed. There were notices of it in the press, 
and I could discover that people around me knew that 
I had written a book. Mr. Longman was compli- 
mentary, and after a while informed me that there 
would be profits to divide. At the end of 1855 I 
received a cheque for £9 8s. 8d., which was the first 
money I had ever earned by literary work; — that £20 
which poor Mr. Colburn had been made to pay certainly 
never having been earned at all. At the end of 1856 
I received another sum of £10 15s. id. The pecu- 
niary success was not great. Indeed, as regarded 
remuneration for the time, stone-breaking would have 
done better. A thousand copies were printed, of which, 
after a lapse of five or six years, about 300 had to be 
converted into another form, and sold as belonging 
to a cheap edition. In its original form The Warden 
never reached the essential honour of a second edition. 

I have already said of the work that it failed alto- 
gether in the purport for which it was intended. But 
it has a merit of its own, — a merit by my own per- 
ception of which I was enabled to see wherein lay 
whatever strength I did possess. The characters of 
the bishop, of the archdeacon, of the archdeacon’s 
wife, and especially of the warden, are all well and 
clearly drawn. I had realised to myself a series of 
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portraits, and had been able so to put them on the Cc 
that my readers should see that which I meant 
to see. There is no gift which an author can 
more useful to him than this. And the style oi 
English was good, though from most unpardoi 
carelessness the grammar was not unfrequently fa 
With such results I had no doubt but that I wou 
once begin another novel. 

I will here say one word as a long-deferred an 
to an item of criticism which appeared in the T 
newspaper as to The Warden. In an article — 
remember rightly— on The Warden and Barch 
Towers combined — ^which I would call good-nati 
but that I take it for granted that the critics of 
Times are actuated by higher motives than g 
nature, that little book and its sequel are spoken c 
terms which were very pleasant to the author, 
there was added to this a gentle word of rebuk 
the morbid condition of the author's mind which 
prompted him to indulge in personalities, — the per 
alities in question having reference to some ec 
or manager of the Times newspaper. For I had ir 
duced one Tom Towers as being potent among 
contributors to the Jupiter, under which name I 
tainly did allude to the Times. But at that time, li’^ 
away in Ireland, I had not even heard the nam< 
any gentleman connected with the Times newspa 
and could not have intended to represent any indivi( 
by Tom Towers. As I had created an archdea* 
so had I created a journalist, and the one creation 
no more personal or indicative of morbid tenden 
than the other. If Tom Towers was at all like 
gentleman connected with the Times, my moral c 
sciousness must again have been very powerful. 


r!!Ain'j‘R VI 


" TnWM?S .\%l> ■Itll* '^THIU'.E CI.ERKi*' 

iH,*,; iH 

It w.1-4, I tlisiik, In’fnrr I N!arf«‘i| on iiiy tmirs 

aiiunilC ttie nira! |in.%!n that I iiia«!c* luy lii'Nt attfnjpt at 
writing f«ir a innita/iin*. I hail mat!, M»un after they 
cainr rail, tli«’ Iwm lir-'.l vulinnea of t’lnirles Kleri- 
va!f**.s /|i>l.*>ry *»/ //n' $uhi(*t ihi* V-mplre, and 

had iiiln M»inr eut rrN|iiindriu’c with the author^H 
hfuthrr ;ni th*'* anih«n’‘» \'irw‘k alwnit Hence 

arcEHC ill my inind a trinhaa-y tu invrsiieatf the char- 
iH*tef fif |»r«'di.ilily the man wltn ever lived, 

wliiidii fendeiit'y in afn'r year'. |iriidneeii a little Imok 
nf \vhii1i I ’«lrall tune t*i ‘.|'»eal uhrn its time comes, 
-■■••and a i.eae i^mmaliv h«r I atiii hleratiire, wliidi 
has heeii iiin* lO th<* ehirl d*di|.'ht'. *0 my lalef life* 
And I may *.uy that I heeame at tliis lime as anxinns 
lilmni 0%ar, and .e* desirMiis nf rraeliing the truth 
as In his eliar.nter, as we liave all hren in rri^ard to 
lltsimirek in ihe-e laiirr I lived in ireaar, and 

tlrhalrd willi mv-.rlf enm-aaiitly wtirllicf lie crossed 
flir Miiliicitii as a i>iaiit or as a |Kiiriti!. In nriler that 
I iiiigllt reviriv Vi\ yirtivalr’s |sir4 willmiii lerliilg 
tlial I was dealing iiinvairaiit-d’ly willi a Miliieet 
lirytiini lire, I ■•.■ludieil ifie fi.mmirni.irira 
and went lltrottgli a mass *4 utlier rrathng mliich llic 

% 
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object of a magazine article har«I!y 
which has thoroughly justified tHclf in ilir ?iii!wri|iifnt 
pursuits of my life* I did write two aiiielrH, thr 
mainly on Julius Osar, am! the srt'Miitl mi Attginitw, 
which appeared in tlie iUMm i^ititrrxHy 
They were the result of very iint^h Ijiu 

came from them no |H‘cttidary I ftp! 

very modest when I sent them to the nlsiur, .e* I Inul 
been when I called cm jolm Fiusirr, no.i \rimiriiig p, 
suggest the subject of inf»iiey. Aft^r a whdr I did rail 
upon the proprietor td the maga/Jnr ui Ihililiin ittid 
was told by him that such artuir’i \%rrr griirrally 
written to oblige friends, and ihal ariir|r*i wnitrn to 
oblige friends were not irandiv paid for. 1‘|ir |h%iii 
of Ely, as the author of the work in now is, 

was my friend; hut I think I evas W'r*mgrik as I rrf'^ 
tainly had no intention of ohiigtng linn hv tiiy criiicimi, 
Afterwards, when I reitirned to Ireland, I ivroir otlirr 
articles for the same magazine, one «if wdiirlu itiifndrit 
to be very savage in its driiiinriaftoig wa% mt an oflicial 
blue-book just then brought out, |irr|»arafiirv to the 
introduction of competitive escaminatioiH for the C h-iI 
Service. For that and ?inme other aritidr, I mnv fnrgri 
what, I was paid. Up to the end of iHjy I ||.iil rrrrivrd 
fSS for the hard work of ten yeart. 

It was while I wm engaged tin 
that I adopted a nystem of wriiitif wdilclt. for 
years afterwards, I foimd m lie very srrvo;r.ililr i« mr,. 
My time was greatly ^*ctt|uetl in ^tiiivrlluig. mi*| iii# 
nature of my trivelllng was mm rluiii^^rd f could 
not any longer do it m horieliacli. liMlriu4* 
me my meani of convfyanrr. ami I ftiimt! 1I141 I 
in railway»farriage» very many litiuni Ilf iiif 
we. Like olkw, I u«:4 to rearf, t .,}|yk 
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has since told me that a man when travelling should not 
read, but “sit still and label his thoughts.” But if I 
intended to make a profitable business out of my 
writing, and, at the same time, to do my best for the 
Post Office, I must turn these hours to more account 
than I could do even by reading. I made for myself 
therefore a little tablet, and found after a few days’ 
exercise that I could write as quickly in a railway- 
carriage as I could at my desk. I worked with a pencil, 
and what I wrote my wife copied afterwards. In this 
way was composed the greater part of Barchester 
Towers and of the novel which succeeded it, and 
much also of others subsequent to them. My only 
objection to the practice came from the appearance of 
literary ostentation, to which I felt myself to be sub- 
ject when going to work before four or five fellow- 
passengers. But I got used to it, as I had done to 
the amazement of the west country farmers’ wives 
when asking them after their letters. 

In the writing of Barchester Towers I took great 
delight. The bishop and Mrs. Proudie were very real to ‘ 
me, as were also the troubles of the archdeacon and the 
loves of Mr. Slope. When it was done, Mr. W. Long- 
man required that it should be subjected to his reader; 
and he returned the MS. to me, with a most laborious and 
voluminous criticism, — coming from whom I never 
knew. This was accompanied by an offer to print the 
novel on the half-profit system, with a payment of £100 
in advance out of my half-profits, — on condition that 
I would comply with the suggestions made by his 
critic. One of these suggestions required that I should 
cut the novel down to two volumes. In my reply, 

I went through the criticisms, rejecting one and accept- 
ing another, almost alternately, but declaring at last 
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that no consideration shmild in** t-.i rilf 

third of niy work. I am at a !*♦ Imm Imw 
a task could have been irrCoriiinl. I roiil.l titu 
MS., no doubt, and write aiealirr iMHtk mi tin* 
story; but how two wtmln out '-ix arr in 
drawn from a written nov*.*!, i i'aineif rnni’im 
believe such tasks have b^eit lirihiip 

formed; but I refused It) make rM-ii ihr 
Longman was tt»o graeitniN tni he, i 

terms; and the htnik was |nibli‘ 4 ii‘i!* erii.iiiJy him 
worse, and I do not think iinnJi the iHr tit 

that had been taken with it, 

The work sneceetled jm 4 as Tlu* ll'iirjfti ||4< 
cccdcd. It achieved no great i'r|»titais**ii* Imt i 
one of the novels which novel rc:i«|r'i"'i were iMlIril 
to read. Perhaps I may tie ;rvaiiiilrig ii|w:ni 1 
more than I have a rigtil fo do in '..imng turn 
Barchester I'owt^rs has !*er**iiiii* i 

which do not die <|Uite at. li^e an 

read for perhaps a tpiarter t»f a rniiiit v; bill i 
be so, its life has been sn far |ii*i!.f.iog.ril bv ihr v 
of some of its younger !ir«.»ilirr :4 Iran far /' 
would hardly lie so well kmmn .11 it iliri'r 

no Framlcy Parsofmg^^ and no ciimnn" 

Barset, 

I received my £ioo, In mlvancr* wiili |.*ro 

delight. It was a jrositive aiid tti*e4 wr!»iui!r iti, 

to ray incoiue, and niiglit {nnlwldy l«- 
a first real step on ila* ro.iit u> tol. .0 

I am well aware that thm* air in.mv w 5 .<. iLtnl 
an author in his authorHlup .Hhimhl oi.! ». i;.is4 n 
~-nor a painter, or sculptor, m utiiiji.i < i m hi 
I do not know that this niut.iim .l -..i c.ii «• i, 
posed to extend itself further. A Utii; i. », 4 vl 
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mm, .1 ;m nij^uiftT, ainl wvn actors and arcin'™ 

teds, may without <itv^;r;u*t* follow the Irnt of human 
nature, ami cmlcavour tt> till their hellicH anti clothe 
their hacks, ami uImi those t»f their wives and children, 
as coiiiftirlahly as they can hy the exercise of their 
ahilities and their crafts. d‘hey may lie as rationally 
realistic, as may the htitehers am! the bakers; but the 
artist am! the author forget the lugh glories tif their 
callinit if tliey condesiauu! to make a money return a 
first object, 1 hey who ju'each this doctrine will he 
finich offemlrd by my tbeoiy. ami by this iKiok of 
mine, if my ibeory am! my liook come beneath their 
notice, l liev re»|iuie the practice of a .so called virtue 
which is cotiirary to nature, ami whicli, in my eyes, 
would Ih* no vinue if it were jiraetised. 'fhey are like 
clergymtm wlio preach sermoiiH against the love of 
money, lait who know that the bwe of money in «o 
distinctive a diaractcimaii' of humanity tiiat such ser* 
mons are mere idafilndes called for !w customary !uit 
imiiitelligmt piety. All material piaigress lias come 
from man’s de-aie to do the bevi he can for himself 
ami tho\e about lum. and tavib'.alion and tliristianity 
itself Imve been made po'.Hilib*- hy »aic!i progress. 
Though wr do not .d! of m. argne thin nialter out williin 
luir lireasi'^, we «!o all b’td it; and we know tlial the 
more ii itiaii earns the imue iisrful lie is to lii;^ fellow* 
riieii, The iiio-a m.efiil f.iwvrrs, as a rule, have lieen 
Itiose wlifi liavr made the grratrsi incomes, ii 
h itie same %%'sili the iloiioi’i, ft waiiild be llir t^aiiie in 
the i'tiiiivii if lliry who have the rtiooHiiig of tiis|io|i»i 
lilwri)*! clpi^o;’ file man. And it InH ill triilli hern 
fill too ill an and aiilhorshgc Ihd Tili.iii or liiiWrifi 
disrrgiiril llirir firi ntn.it v irwards? As far ;%% we 
*H|tiikfsjic,ire W'orkrd alw^ayfi for gtviiig 
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the best of bis intelloct to supi«->il (tin tr.t.lr an an 
actor. In our own century wlmt litt r.u v ii.inn s ntainl 
higher than those of Byron, TcnnvM.it. Scott, Dickens, 
Macaulay, and Carlyle? And I think 1 tnav ,;,v tl.at 
none of those great men ncglcct.-d tin* p.-t mtiary result 
of their labours. Now and then ;» man ni.iy arise 
among us who in any calling, whctlu-r it h.- in l.av, in 
physic, in religious teaching, in art. »r liter, itnrc, may 
in his professional enthnsiasni ntteriv dr rey.ml numey. 
All will honour his cnthusiaMti. ami if he he wifele .h 
and childless, hi.s disregard of the gie.it ..hiei t of men’.s 
work will be blameless. Bnt it is a mi .take to ;mp. 
pose that a man is a better m.an he. am.e he dr-.pi uM 
money. Few do so, and tlaf-c few in doing •... Miifer 
a defeat. Who does not desire to he hosjnt.dde to hU 
friends, generous to the jswr. Iihrr.tl to all, mumticent 
to his children, and to he himself free from the i .irk- 
ing fear which iioverly creates? 'i'he sid.jr.i will imt 
stand an argument ami yet anlhofs air (••id th.it they 
should disregard payment for their woik, ami t.e con- 
tent to devote their untimiglil lirains !•» rhe welf,ire of 
the public. Brains that are unl««ighi w d! never serve 
the public much. Take away from 1 tudish anthori 
their copyrights, atnl you would very *tK»u i.ikc away 
from England her author*. 

I say this here, l>ee,n»se it i* niy as I go 

on to state what to me has Itren the restdi ..f mv pro. 
fession in the ordinary way in wliicli profe -iioni are 
regarded, so that by itiy rjt,imple rnav he M-ru what 
prospect there is that a man devoting hiunrlf to 
literature with industry. |>cf severance, eeii tm nriTs- 
sary aptitudes, and fair average talrni*. hmv ti.eerd 
in gaining a livclihoml, a* another man d»es m amther 
profession. The result with me Im* Iwnt v.mijottahle 
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Imt tu't I Hunk was to linvc keen expected 

fiHiii (lie I'liiuliiM.itiiiii (if MU'h K'flii- 

1 have eeitaiiily always had also hefore niy eyes 

i\u‘ hurms nf rr|»utati(>n. Over luul above the money 
view tlie <|at i wishvtl from the bej^inniiig’ to 

bi‘ tlian a clerk in the Post Office. To 

be known an MimclKuly.-^-^to be Anlliony Trollope if it 
lie ii«> inorer* tH to me liuich. Tlie feeling" is a very 
l^riirral one. ami 1 think beneficent. It is tliat which 
has lieen catUol the “ last infirmity of noble minclT 
The infiruhiy h so human that the man who lacks it 
is either iilMn’c or iielow lunnanity. I own to the 
infiruiity. Hut I nmCess tiuit my first object in taking 

literature as a piolessitm was that which is common 
to the bairi'trr vvlirn he goes to the Bar, and to the 
baker when he srin up his oven. I wislied to make an 
income on which I and tlmse belonging to me might 
live in ctimfori. 

If intirril a man w*rites his hooks badly, or paints 
bis pidtires badly, heiantse he can make his money 
fanlrr in tliat faHinon than liy d«dng them well, and at 
the same time prurlaims them to he the best he can 
do*— -if in fait, he sells .shtidcly for liroadcloth,— he is 
iliH!iriiir*4* m Is any other fraudulent dealer. So may 
be tfie liarrTter who takes motley that he does not 
tarn, «r llie clergyman who is content to live on 
a fiiiirctirr. K»i douht t!ie artist or the author may 
liiive II fliUkiiliy which will not occur to the seller of 
cliilli* ill (grilling Williin himself what m gemd work and 
wlial is l»»iil,-'-wlirii lalmiir enmiglt lias lieen given, and 
wlifii lilt task lias been .^caiii|.>€d. It is a danger as 
to wliirlt he is kmm! to la* severe with himself — ^in 
wliirli lit ilifitihi frri that his conscience should be 
i«l fairly in llic kilaitce agaliist the natural bias of his 
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interest. If lie ih not do so, nr Litnr 

honesty will be discovered, iiotl will In* 
accordingly. But in this he is ti» gtaeriirtl milv hy- 
the plain rules of honesty whicli ? 4 inu|t| innrtu m 
all Having said so niuch. I mn smiidr- ,is I 

go on to attribute to the pecuniary reMtU nf ruy 
all the importance which I felt lliein in h.ivr al flic 
time. 

Barchestcr Towers^ for wliict* I Bad n-rri^'nl liwi 
in advance, sold well emnigh to tuuii: iiir itnilm 
payments*— moderate payment'^ tann ilir |iiil»lrdirr*t. 
From that day up to this very titoe in wliuli I am 
writing, that hook arul 77 i<* II iifJrn have 

given me almost every year *a$i4l| uirnmr, | 

get the accounts very regularly, and I fsiol I liave 
received f/i/ its. 3d. for the i%vm, Ii i-* rli4ii 

I got for the three or four work** that %\mir .iiirt w,4fd%, 
but the payments liave been Hpr«-ad iHrr 

When I went to Mr. Longttiati w-iih my iir\i iiovrl, 
The Three Clerks, In tny liaml. I i-oold i$ot ituhu r Imti 
to understand that a hiiitp Mini tliwn iiiMtr | 4 ra^uiiii 
than a deferred antnuty, I wi-dird him to Ion it i'loin 
me at a price which he inighi liiink ii» hr *1 f>iir valnr, 
and I argued with, him that .m .mibir 

has put himself into a position wdioli iii'atir'i ..1 
cient sale of his works to give a proiii, ihr n 

not entitled to expect the half cd ■on-li pi rr*!'^ \| fulr 

there is a pecuniary risk, the whulr »d whi. h rmat he 
borne by the publisher, such divd-oiui r* hiu 
but such a deimiricl on the part id thr pnhhdin n 
monstrous as soon its the ariklr |ir»»«lii* rd r* ksiu-Aii ht 
be a marketable eominmliiy. I il^itighi t i'*44 
reached that point, liiit Mr. Lmsginatt did it«ii 
with me. And he ciideiivourcil to vimvini r ii#r iImi 
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I might lose more than I gained, even though I 
should get more money by going elsewhere. “It is 
for you,’' said he, “to think whether our names on 
your title-page are not worth more to you than the 
increased payment.” This seemed to me to savour of 
that high-flown doctrine of the contempt of money 
which I have never admired. I did think much of^ 
Messrs. Longman’s name, but I liked it best at thej 
bottom of a cheque. 

I was also scared from the august columns of 
Paternoster Row by a remark made to myself by one 
of the firm, which seemed to imply that they did not 
much care for works of fiction. Speaking of a fertile 
writer of tales who was not then dead, he declared 

that (naming the author in question) had 

spawned upon them (the publishers) three novels a 
year! Such language is perhaps justifiable in regard 
to a man who shows so much of the fecundity of the 
herring; but I did not know how fruitful might be 
my own muse, and I thought that I had better go 
elsewhere. 

I had then written The Three Clerks, which, when 
I could not sell it to Messrs. Longman, I took in the 
first instance to Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, who had 
become successors to Mr. Colburn. I had made an 
appointment with one of the firm, which, however, 
that gentleman was unable to keep. I was on my way 
from Ireland to Italy, and had but one day in London 
in which to dispose of my manuscript. I sat for an 
hour ill Great Marlborough Street, expecting the 
return of the peccant publisher who had broken his 
tryst, and I was about to depart with my bundle under 
my arm when the foreman of the house came to me. 
He seemed to think it a pity that I should go, and 
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wished me tojeave my work wtih Thh^ 

ever, I would not do, xmhm \w wmihl iittilrrtikc to 
buy it then and there. IVrhufv. hr hirki^d 
Perhaps his judgment wai agaisr4 Mn'h Hut 

while we debated the matter, lie ii.nr mr Mnur ailvice. 

hope iPs not historical, Mr. f iMlIopr " hr 
'' Whatever you do, drm‘t be , \*nir historical 

novel is not worth a claitm." 'I'lirii.-r I uuik 7‘|ie 

Three Clerks to Mr, lieiuley; atu,! mo ihr afirr- 
noon succeeded in selling it to hnn h>r lls^, smt 

still possesses it, and the tirtn I brhr\i\ dnue very 
well with the purcha’^e. It wa-* I'rriainly ilir hr*,i 

novel I had as yet written, llw ploi i*-. ii*»i gin , 4 

as that of the Mimlenm^is: nor at*’ ihrtr ;oiv iliarac- 
ters in the l>ook ef|uat to tho%r Mr^ I*r»^i 5 »l 5 r and the 
Warden; but the work has 11 murr iioituoird 
and contains the wrll-dr^mlird |.,ivr ih 4 t | 

ever wrote. The pa**sigr in wln-.h \\'*ifi*Uv,ird, 

thinking that she will dir, irir^* i*» i^ir Iravr t4 ihr 
lad she loves, still firing-^ !iiv rvr% ttlirn I rrad 

it. I had not the heart to kill brr I nrvrr oodd i|f> 
that And I do not donfu Inn ilnit iliry are hviiig 
happily together to ihf% tlay. 

The lawyer Chaffaithnif^^ niaflr apliraraiirt 

in this novel, ami f do iimi ilnf4 ihaf I h.ivr raiiw 
to be ashamed of Idiii, lint tht^ nm-r! n,**A* « rtiirflf 
noticeable to me from tlir faii that in it I initmltirrfl 
a character under the iiaiitp of Hir il.itii|fiir<, 

by which I intended to Irati very fir^viH^ mo ili.ii itnirh 
loathed scheme of eorii|trtilivr «f mhwh 

at that time Sir ClmrlM Trrtrlyaii lltr urnii 

apostle. Sir Grtgriry Ilardljnri ill!r|iii|rf| fiif J4|f 
Charles Trevelyan, —as any itne a, 0,r wiiiil,! 
Icnow who had taken an tntcresi in the i n d Srfvke. 
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*‘\Ve ahv:iy.:s caP him Sir Gregory/' Lady Trevelyan 
said to flic aflerwa tls» when I came to know her and 
hrr hiishaiid, I never learned to love competitive 
e^aiiiinati‘>ii : hut I heeanu\ and am, very fond of Sir 
diaries 1 ‘rrvelyan. Sir Sluffonl Northcote, who is 
iifivv i liaiu rllur nf the ICxehetpier, was then leagued 
tv If It hiH fiir-nd Sir Charles, and he too appears in 
7 lie 7 /iri*e ( 7 i*r 7 \r tnaltT the feebly facetious name of 
Sir Warwii'k W’est Cnd. 

lint for all tliat V 7 if’ lltrce Clerks was a good 

laiveh 

When titat sale was made I was on my way to Italy 
willi fffy wife, paying a third visit there to my mother 
amt lirollirr, 'llns was in 1H37, anti she had then given 
up lirr pen. It was the first year in which she had 
iml writlen* ant! she expressetl to me her delight that 
^ her lalMUtrs slundtl hr at an end. anti that mine should 
he hegiiining hi the same fiehl In truth they had 
alrratly hren eoiitiiined ftir a dozen years, but a man's 
earerr will generally he held tta date itself from the 
roiiiiiiriieriiirni of hi-^ sneeess. Cn tliose foreign tours 
I ahvays riiemiiifered atlventiireH, which, as I look 
hack upon ilieiii lunv, tempt me almost to write a little 
hmk of rii%“ hm% pant t 7 mtinental travels. On this 
trcaMiiiu IV* %%‘r made mir way slowly through Switz- 
criaiid and over flte Alps, we encountered again and 
again a pour fttrlorn haiglisfiman, wlto had no friend 
iiriil iiti iipfifiidr for travellmg. He vvas alvyays losing 
liin %viiy. anti lindmg himwlf with no seat in the coaches 
iiiitl 111* hrd at the inns, idn one occasion I found him 
it C,*ttirr srainl at 5 a, %i. in the -mupi of a diligence 
wliirli wa** iriiniilrcl to start at nrww for tlie Hngadine, 
wdiilr it %%'4^ lih |iur|»tJHe ti> go over the Alps in another 
wdiiiii io le*n’e at 5'3^» *tiHl winch was already 
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crowded with passengers. Ah 1 h^i; said, I am in 
time now, and nobody shall turn out of this seat,’' 
alluding to former little misfortunes of which I had 
been a witness. When I explained to him his position, 
he was as one to whom life was too bitter to be borne. 
But he made his way into Italy, and encountered me 
again at the Pitti Palace in Florence. Can you tell 
me something?” he said to me in a whisper, having 
touched my shoulder. “The people are so ill-natured 
I don’t like to ask them. Where is it they keep the 
Medical Venus?” I sent him to the Ufiizzi, but I 
fear he was disappointed. 

We ourselves, however, on entering Milan had been 
in quite as much distress as any that he suffered. We 
had not written for beds, and on driving up to a hotel 
at ten in the evening found it full. Thence we went 
from one hotel to another, finding them all full. The 
misery is one well known to travellers, but I never 
heard of another case in which a man and his wife 
were told at midnight to get out of the conveyance 
into the middle of the street because the horse could 
not be made to go any further. Such was our con- 
dition. I induced the driver, however, to go again to 
the hotel which was nearest to him, and which was 
kept by a German. Then I bribed the porter to get 
the master to come down to me; and, though my 
French is ordinarily very defective, I spoke with 
such eloquence to that German innkeeper that he, 
throwing his arms round my neck in a transport of 
compassion, swore that he would never leave me nor 
my wife till he had put us to bed. And he did so ; but, 
ah ! there were so many in those beds I It is such an 
experience as this which teaches a travelling foreigner 
how different on the Continent is the accomiuodatiou 
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provided for him, from that which is supplied for the 
inhabitants of the country. 

It was on a previous visit to Milan, when the 
telegraph-wires were only just opened to the public 
by the Austrian authorities, that we had decided one 
day at dinner that we would go to Verona that night. 
There was a train at six, reaching Verona at mid- 
night, and we asked some servant of the hotel to tele- 
graph for us, ordering supper and beds. The demand 
seemed to create some surprise; but we persisted, and 
were only mildly grieved when we found ourselves 
charged twenty zwanzigers for the message. Teleg- 
raphy was new at Milan, and the prices were intended 
to be almost prohibitory. We paid our twenty 
zwanzigers and went on, consoling ourselves with the 
thought of our ready supper and our assured beds. 
When we reached Verona, there arose a great cry 
along the platform for Signor Trollope. I put out 
my head and declared my identity, when I was waited 
upon by a glorious personage dressed like a beau for 
a ball, with half-a-dozen others almost as glorious 
behind him, who informed me, with his hat in his 
hand, that he was the landlord of the “Due Torre.’' 
It was a heating moment, but it became more hot when 
he asked after my people, — “ mes gens.” I could only 
turn round, and point to my wife and brother-in-law. 
I had no other “ people.” There were three carriages 
provided for us, each with a pair of grey horses. When 
we reached the house it was all lit up. We were not 
allowed to move without an attendant with a lighted 
candle. It was only gradually that the mistake came 
to be understood. On us there was still the horror 
of the bill, the extent of which could not be known 
till the hour of departure had come. The land- 
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lord, however, had aekiunvledgcl to hiiiiM-Il th^i his 
inductions had been ill-fimndv-l. aii-i h.- tr.afd 
with clemency. He had never hriM.v r....Hrd a 
telegram. 

I apologise for these tales, sshuh aW mit.. 

side my purpose, and will endrav-nr f* If nn nmre 
that shall not have a closer rilats*m Im amv, | 
had finished The Three Clerh jm -4 hnnir I l.-ii 
land, and when in I‘h»rencc w.c. cudKrlluii,^ tav hratii 
for a new plot. Being then wuh in\ hioilji i, | a‘»ket! 
him to sketch me a plot, and In* diru uiii ili.ii oi nty 
next novel, called Iheier Thorne. I 
particularly, because it was tin* on!v *>* .4 imh m which 
I have had recourse tti some *u!sri' r th.in my 

own brains for the thread *d’ a sImi v l.ir I may 

unconsciously have adopted wlial I 

have rcadr-either from or iunn uf 

imagination,— d do not know. It r* hiwMinl 
that a man emphiycii m I have tirm tmc:.!. d^i Bin 
when doing it I have not tn-m 4%\4rr !!s,d | 
done it. I have never taken anoihrr WMtk, .iiid 

deliberately frainetl my work upon it | 410 i.u 
censuring this practice in others.. t 'Hir grr,iir‘4 !i!4'>!erH 
in works of imagination have olii 410^*1 -.y, ft 
themselves, Shakespeare ting out **i -an |i inurrirt* 
whenever he could fiinl tlirni. Ilm fon-Mji, wiili 

heavier hand, built up lii.4 siriitinreH 1*11 lo. -fmlirt yf 
the classics, not thinking it brnrailt boo |.o«.r, wiih- 
out direct acknowlrdgiiiriii, windr for. r:. n.oid.iifd 
both from fioets and Itiaorsati^ lUn sn thiyi 

no such acknciwdedgiftrnt 

isted, and was very connnttn* Imi %%4-% rtoi l,nimn 
a sin. It is diflefenl tUHv; 4ri«l I lionk ili.it .iti iiic 
thor, when lie me% eiilicr tlir m ilir plui 
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of anotluT, slu»uU! own as nui^h, dcinaiuling to be 
credited witli no more of th<‘ work than he lias him- 
self produee<l I may say alM> that I have never 
printed as my own a word that has been written by 
other.sd It mi|.dit probably have been better for my 
readers had I tione so, as 1 am informed that Doctor 
Thontc, the novel of which 1 am ntnv streaking, has 
a larger sale than any other IhjoU of mine. 

Marly in 1H5K, wlule I was writing Doctor Thorne, 
1 was asked by tlie great men at tlie (ieneral Ikist Ohiee 
to go to I'gvpt to undo* a treaty with the Pasha for 
the eonveyanei’ ui our mails through tliat eimntry liy 
raiUva). I'heie was a treaty iti existenee, hut that 
ha<I referenec' to the »aniage of hags and boxes by 
eamels fVotn Mexandria to Siuv. Siiua* its tlate the 
railvvay had giown, ami was n(»w nearly completed, 
and a new treaty was wanietl. So 1 came over from 
Ihililin tt» Pondoig on mv rt»ad. and again went to work 
among the iiiiblishers. The other m»vel was not finished; 
btii I tliongbl I had mov progressed far enough to 
arrange a sale while the work was still on the stocks, 
I went to Mr, Ilfmilev am! demanded £4oo,-d''or the 
copyright, He aeeeiled, lait eanie to me the next 
morning at the tiriieral Post < Hliee to say that it 
etnihl nt»t be. Hr Inid gone to work at his figures after 
I had left him. am! had f*nmd that Cjiki wonhi he the 
onfsitlr value ol the novel, I was intent ii|Mm the 
larger situs; ami in fnrions hasie, for I had hut an 
iioiir at my de^iosah ■ I rushr*! to iliapnian Hail in 

t I iiei'il iii.ikr Miie rxerpli*tti to fliis ilreklt’alioil, I tiC 

lrg.il »i‘. !<» in / he i’lnifiit'C I htiiiiioids wsis 

wt'illrii b*r me bv C \!rirwr|hrr. ihr iiirnriil |^!r!ti- 

Itti' for Kill iii.it4i|«iMn I *on l*4d llial it has lii’coine llie 
llllssig oil the 'ildjirrp 
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CHAPTER VII 


^'doctor THORNE""—^" the BERTRAMS THE WEST 
INDIES AND " THE SPANISH MAIN " 

As I journeyed across France to Marseilles, and made 
thence a terribly rough voyage to Alexandria, I wrote 
my allotted number of pages every day. On this occa- 
sion more than once I left my paper on the cabin 
table, rushing away to be sick in the privacy of my 
state room. It was February, and the weather was 
miserable; but still I did my work. Labor omnia 
vincit improbiis. I do not say that to all men has been 
given physical strength sufficient for such exertion 
as this, but I do believe that real exertion will enable 
most men to work at almost any season. I had pre- 
viously to this arranged a system of task-work for 
myself, which I would strongly recommend to those 
who feel as I have felt, that labour, when not made 
absolutely obligatory by the circumstances of the hour, 
should never be allowed to become spasmodic. There 
was no day on which it was my positive duty to write 
for the publishers, as it was my duty to write reports 
for the Post Office. I was free to be idle if I pleased. 
But as I had made up my mind to undertake this second 
profession, I found it to be expedient to bind myself 
by certain self-imposed laws. When I have commenced 
a new book, I have always prepared a diary, divided 
into weeks,, and carried it on for the period which 1 
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have allowed myself for the corn|ilrtiriii nC tfie work 
In this I have entered, day hy day. ilie miiiilrr of 
pages I have written, so that if at any time I 
have slipped into idleness fi>r a day **r iw**. the rmird 
of that idleness has been there, lee iii tlir fare, 

and demanding of me inereaHrd nm th.o 

deficiency might lie supplied. Aerni diny f«» thv rir- 
cumstances of the tinHv***''"w!uilivr mv lyhrr hiidiiesi 
might be then heavy or ligln, or wlirtlirr thr’ hank 
which I was writing was ov wan not wanted wsili sprnl^ 
— I have allotted myself m mane pagi^a 4 ua-rk. llu! 
average number has lieeii al«ntl 40. It Ii:h been placed 
as low as 20, and has ri,seii to tii. And 4% a page k 
an ambiguous term, my page has lirni iriailr to ran- 
t tain 250 words; and as wiirdn. if not wairlirii will 
have a tendency to straggle, I have had rvrry wtird 
counted as I went. In the hargainn t have iiiatlr with 
publishers I have,-— not, of einirse, wdlh ilndr kimwl* 
edge, but in my own mind. ■■■■■ iindetlakrii always to 
supply them with so many wtirds, and I have never 
put a book out of hand short of the inimlier hy a single 
word. I may also say that the estrens has very 
small. I have prided myself on my work 

exactly within the pro|Hised diiiirtHitifH. Hnl { have 
prided myself especially in romptriiiig it wiiliiii the 
proposed time,— and I have always dtntr iti, I'hrre has 
ever been the record Wfore me, an*| a wva-k pmwi 
with an insiiffident mmther of pages Iiih lirni a ltli%irr 
to my eye, and a month so disgraceil wmild liave liccit 
a sorrow to my heart. 

I have been told that inch appltatirrs :irr li'riieiiili 
the notice of a man of geniiw. I rn'vrr Ikitirird 
myself to be a mtn of piiitw, hiit Imtl I lirni I 
think I might well have iuhjeciml itiy^rlf In lliciC 
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tnimniels. Nothing surely is so potent as a law that 
may not be disobeyed. It has the force of the water- 
drop th«it hollows the stone. A small daily task, if 
it be really daily, will beat the lalK)urs of a spasmodic 
Hercules. It is the tortoise which always catches the 
hare. 1lie hare has no chance. lie loses more time 
in glorifying himself for a quick spurt than suffices 
for tl)e tortoise to make half his journey. 

I have known authors whose lives have always been 
troublesome and painful because their tasks have i 
never been dime in time. I'bey have ever been as^ 
boys struggling to learn their le.ssons as they entered 
the school gates. IhtliH.sbers liave distrusted them, and 
they have failed to write their host because they have 
seldoiti written at ease. I have done double their work, 
— though bttrdeued with another profession, — ‘and have 
dime it almost without an effort. I have not once, 
through all my literary career, felt myself even in 
danger of being late witli my task. I have known 
no anxiety as to ** copy.*’ T\w needed pages far ahead 
--very far ahead have almost alwtiys l)een in the 
ilrawer beside me. And that little diary, with its 
dates and railed spaces, its record that must be seen, 
its daily, weekly demand u|Hm my industry, has done 
all that for me. 

There are tlmse wlio would he asliamcd to subject 
themselves to sueh a taskmaster, and who think that 
the man who works with his imagination should allow 
himself to wail till- inspiration moves him. When 
I have heaird sudi doetriiie preached, I have hardly 
heen atile to refiresH my scorn, lo me it would not 
lie more ali.surd if the shoemaker were to wait for 
inspiriilioii, or the tallovv-eliandler for the divine 
ffioiiient of iiiclliiig. If the man whose business it if 
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to write has eaten too many good things, or lias drunk 
too much, or smoked too many cigars, as men who 
write sometimes will do, — ^then his condition may be 
unfavourable for work; but so will be the condition of 
a shoemaker who has been similarly imprudent. I 
have sometimes thought that the inspiration wanted 
has been the remedy which time will give to the evil 
results of such imprudence . — Mens sana in corpore 
sano. The author wants that as does every other 
workman, — that and a habit of industry. I was once 
told that the surest aid to the writing of a book was a 
piece of cobbler’s wax on my chair. I certainly believe 
in the cobbler’s wax much more than the inspiration. 

It will be said, perhaps, that a man whose work has 
risen to no higher pitch than mine has attained, has no 
right to speak of the strains and impulses to which 
real genius is expsed. I am ready to admit the great 
variations in brain power which are exhibited by the 
products of different men, and am not disposed to 
rank my own very high; but my own experience tells 
me that a man can always do the work for which his 
brain is fitted if he will give himself the habit of 
regarding his work as a normal condition of his life. 

I therefore venture to advise young men who look 
forward to authorship as the business of their live.s, 
even when they propose that that authorship be of 
the highest class known, to avoid enthusiastic rushes 
with their pens, and to seat themselves at their desks 

day by day as though they were lawyers’ clerks; 

and so let them sit until the allotted task shall be 
accomplished. 

^---hed Doctor Thorne, 
i te Bertrams, I was 

< to excel, if not in 
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quality, at any rate in (luantity. An ignoble amintion 
for an author, my readers will no doubt say. But not, 

I think, altogether ignoble, if an author can bring 
himself to ltK)k at his work as does any other workman. 
This had become my task, this was the furrow in 
which my plough was set, this was the thing the doing 
of wiiich had fallen into my hands, and I was minded 
to work at it with a will.. It is not on my conscience 
that 1 have ever scamped my work. My novels, 
whether good or bad, have been as good as I could 
make them. Had I taken three months of idleness 
between each they wemid have been no better. Feeling 
convinced of that, 1 finished Doctor Thorne on one 
day, and begun 77ic Dertrains tm the next. 

1 had then been nearly two months in ICgypt, and 
hatl at last succeeded in settling the terms of a tx)stal 
treaty. Nearly twenty years have passed since that 
time, and otlier years may yet run on before these 
page.s are printed. 1 trust 1 may commit no official 
sin liy describing here the nature of the ditticulty which 
met mc» 1 found, on my arrival, that I was to com- 
municate with an officer of the Pasha, who was then 
called Nuliar Bey. I presume him to have been the 
gentleman who lias lately dealt with onr tiovermnent 
as to the Suez ( anal shares, and who is now well 
known to the political worhl as Hubar Pasha. I found 
him a most courteous gentlemen, an Armenian. I 
never went to his office, nor do I know that he had an 
office. Fvery otlier day he wi»uld come to me at my 
hotel, *tiid liring witli him .servants,.,, and pipes, and 
coffee, .1 enjoyed his coming graitly; but there was 
one point on which we could nt>t agree. As to money 
and other details, it seemed ns tlunigh he could hardly 
accede fast eiiougli to the wishes of the ik)stmastcr- 
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General; but on one point he was firmly opposed to 
me. I was desirous that the mails should be carried 
through Egypt in twenty-four hours, and he thought 
that forty-eight hours should be allowed. I was 
obstinate, and he was obstinate; and for a long time 
we could come to no agreement. At last his oriental 
tranquillity seemed to desert him, and he took upon 
himself to assure me, with almost more than British 
energy, that,, if I insisted on the quick transit, a terrible 
responsibility would rest on my head. I made this 
mistake, he said,— that I supposed that a rate of trav- 
elling which would be easy and secure in England 
could be attained with safety in Egypt. The Pasha, 
his master, would, he said, no doubt accede to any 
terms demanded by the' British Post Office, so great 
was his reverence for everything British. In that case 
he, Nubar, would at once resign his position, and 
retire into obscurity. He would be ruined ; but the 
loss of life and bloodshed which would certainly follow 
so rash an attempt should not be on his head.*’ I 
smoked my pipe, or rather his, and drank his coffee, 
with oriental quiescence but British firmness. Every 
now and again, through three or four visits, I 
renewed the expression of my opinion that the transit 
could easily be made in twenty-four hours. At last he 
gave .way, — and astonished me by the cordiality of his 
greeting. There was no longer any question of blood- 
shed or of resignation of office, and he assured me, 
with energetic complaisance, that it should be his care 
to see that the time was punctually kept. It was 
punctually kept, and, I believe, is so still. I must con- 
fess, however, that my persistency was not the result 
of any courage specially personal to myself. While 
the matter was being debated, it had be^n whispered 
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1(1 me that tlio Piaiinsiilar aiul ( )rienlal Slcaiiisliip 
Company IkkI conceived that forly ei^dit hours would 
suit the purposes of their traHlc ])ctter than twenty- 
four, and that, as they were the great paymasters on 
the railway, tlie Ministtu* of the ICgyptian State, who 
managed the railway, might ]m)l)ahly wish to accom- 
modate them. I often wondered who originated that 
frightful picture (d blood and desolation. That it came 
from an hhiglish lieart and an ICngHsh hand I was 
always sure. 

h'rom ICgypt I visited the Holy T.and, and on my 
way inspected the Post ( llliees at Malta and Cihraltar. 

I could till a V(dume with true talcs of my adventures. 
The Talt\^ of All Countries have, most of them, some 
foundation in such occurrences. 'Phere is one called 
John Bull on the Cuadaltinrvir, the chief incident in 
which occurred to me and a friend of mine on our 
way up that river in Seville. We both of us handled 
tlte gold tirnaments of a ntan wliom we believed to be 
a Imll lighter, hut who turned out to he a duke,— and 
a duke, too, who eoub! speak hhiglish I How gracious 
he was to us, and yet how thoroughly he covered us 
witli ridicule I 

On iny return home I received £4(K) from Messrs. 
(lia|iman Ik Hall for Doctor Thorne, and agreed to sell 
them The Bertrams f<ir the same sum. 'rhis latter 
novel was written under very vagrant circumstances, 
« at Alexandria. 'Malta, Cdibrultar, Cdasgow, then at 
sea, and at last fuiislied in Jamaica. Of my journey 
to the West Iiulirs I will say a few wonts |>resently, 
hut I may as well speak of tliese two novels here. 
I'htciirr lluirne has, I Indieve, been the most popular 
tmok that I have written,- df I may take the sale as 
a proof of comparative popularity. The Berirams has 
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had quite an opfinsite ft^rtuiie. f d«i iitif kimw ) 
have ever heard it well h|Hikeii oi cnni hy my frieiitlH, 
and I cannot renuiither that thrrr hi any rliararter 
in it that has dwelt in the inindn ni iimml rradrr.s, I 
myself think that tliey are of ahoiit r«|ii4| inrrif* htii 
that neither of tlnan is gtntd. Thev f,il! mv^y very 

much from The Three ilerhs, in |i;ii||uh ami 

humour. There is no perMuiaite in riihrr i.»f ilirm 
comparable to (‘hallanl«ra*»H the lawyer. I'he 
of Doctor Thorne is and I am lr-i.| ilirrefej-re 

to sup, ''''0 that a gotal plot, ulmli. fit iiiy own frrling^ 
is the i.iOHt msignifteaiit part of a iaIv. i*. ili.tl wliieh 
will most raise it or nawt com fr tun n m iii^^ imhlie 
judgment. The pl(*ts of Tom iener am! uf inmhoe 
are almost perfect, and they arr piolaldy ihr imwi 
popular novels the scIiooIh f»f {hr li-a .iihI of {fns 
century; hut to me the drlieaev of Anirlni, anil {fit* 
rugged strength of Ihirley ami Mrg ■Mrtriliri, «kiiy 
more for the fKiwer of throe grraf mnrlfa-, 11144 ih^* 
gift of construction shown in itir iw** Wfirk*4 I ii.ive 
named. A novel should give a pinin'r of 10100100 life 
enlivened by humour am! ^wrtimrd Uv pailiioi. lu 
make that picture worthy atfrtaimi, ilir r'anvas 
should k* crowded with real porii not *4 iudi- 
viduals known to the world or ih ihr auiliiuy Inn of 
created personages impregmiird witli trail •» of rhar- 
acter which are known. *rfi mv ihttiking. ihe |i|tii 
is but the vehicle for all lln^: aitd wlirti y,m liave 
the vehicle without Ihr 4 %h*iy of 

tery in which the agents never opting im fifr, ymi 
have but a wotitlcn show. Thrtr mmi, linwrvrr, hr a 
story. You must provide a vrtinJr *4 Thm 

of Tim Berirmm wa« more Ihaii ordnianly hail, aiui ai 
the book was relieved by m i|iec$ai vliaraviciy ii faiki 
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lls failure tiever surprised me; Init I have t)ccn sur- 
prised by the success of Doctor lliorne. 

At this time there was nothinj^ in the success of the 
one or tlie failure of the (»ther to affect me very p*eatly. 
'flu* iiiiuualiate sale, and the notices elicited from the 
critics, aiul the feelini^ which had now come to me of 
a contident standinjL^ with the putdishers, all made me 
know that I had achieved iny object. If I wrote a 
novel, 1 could certainly sell it. Ami if I could publish 
three in two years, ctuifnuiig myself to half the 
fecunclity of tlual terrible author of whom the publisher 
in I *att‘rntjstt‘r Row Iiatl complained to me,— I might 
add lV>oo a year to my oftieial income. 1 was still living 
in Ireland, ami co\ild keep a good house over my head, 
insure my life, ediu-ate my tW(» Ixiys, and hunt perhaps 
twice a week, on £1400 a year. If more should come, 
it would be widl ; but itxu) a year ! was prepared to 
reckon as ^4^ci ess. It had been slow in coming, but was 
very pleasant when it came. 

On my rourn from Kgypt I was sent down to 
Sccgland reviNC the tllasgow I’trst Office. I almost 
forget iHHv what it was that I hatl to do there, but 
I ktiow tliat I walked all over the city with the letter- 
earric’rs, going U|* to tlie tt»p flats of the houses, as the 
men would hav«’ deelarcal me inetiiupetciU tt> judge the 
extent of their lalMUtrs had I not trudged every step 
with iliem. ft was inidMimmer, and wearier work I 
never performed. 1'he men would grumble, and then 
I would think flow it wonhl be witii them if they had to 
gn lit line afterwards and write a hive-sccne. lint the 
love scenes written in t ilasgow, all btdonging to 71 te 
lieririims, are no! ipioit. 

Ilieri ill the antmim «'»f that year, 1H5E, I was asked 
to go to tile West indies, and ckaiise the Augean 
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stables of our Post Office system there. Up to that 
time, and at that time, our Colonial Post Offices gen- 
erally were managed from home, and were subject to 
the British Postmaster-General. Gentlemen were sent 
out from England to be postmasters, surveyors, and 
what not; and as our West Indian islands have never 
been regarded as being of themselves happily situated 
for residence, the gentlemen so sent were sometimes 
more conspicuous for want of income than for offi- 
cial zeal and ability. Hence the stables had become 
Augean. I was also instructed to carry out in some 
of the islands a plan for giving up this postal authority 
to the island Governor, and in others to propose 
some such plan. I was then to go on to Cuba, to make 
a postal treaty with the Spanish authorities, and to 
Panama for the same purpose with the Government 
of New Grenada. All this work I performed to my 
satisfaction, and I hope to that of my masters in St. 
Martin’s le Grand. 

But the trip is at the present moment of importance 
to my subject, as having enabled me to write that 
which, on the whole, I regard as the best book that 
has come from my pen. It is short, and, I think I 
may venture to say, amusing, useful, and true. As 
soon as I had learned from the secretary at the General 
Post Office that this journey would be required, I 
proposed the book to Messrs. Chapman & Hall, demand- 
ing £250 for a single volume. The contract was 
made without any difficulty, and when I returned home 
the work was complete in my desk. I began it on board 
the ship in which I left Kingston, Jamaica, for Cuba, 
— and from week to week I carried it on as I went. 
From Cuba I made my way to St. Thomas, and through 
% island dpwn to Pemerara, then back tp St. Thomas, 
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—which is the starting-point for all places in that part 
of the globe.— to Santa Martha, Carthagena, Aspin- 
wall. over the Isthnms to Panama, up the Pacific 
to a little harbour on the coast of Costa Rica, thence 
across i'entral America, through Costa Rica, and 
down the Xicaragna river to the Mosquito coast, and 
after that inmie by Bermuda and New York. Should 
any one want further details of the voyage, are they 
n(»t written in my hook? The fact memorable to me 
now is that I never made a single note while writing 
or preparing it, (‘reparation, indeed, there was none. 
The tleseriptions and opinions came hot on to the paper 
from their causes. I will not say that this is the best 
way of writing a book intended to give accurate infor- 
mation. lint it is the best way of producing to the 
eye of tile reader, and to his ear, that which the eye 
<tf tlic writer has .seen and his ear heard. There are 
two kinds (d confidence which a reader may have in 
his antlior. wliich two kinds the reader who wishes 
to use his reatling well should carefully discriminate, 
lliere a eontulem*e in fads and a confidence in vision. 

one man tells you accurately what has been. The 
titlier suggests t<i you what may, or perhaps what must 
have been, <»r wluit tnight to have been. The former 
require simple faith. 'Fhe latter calls u[)on you to jiidge 
for yourself, and form your own conclusions. The 
former tioes not intend to he prescient, nor the latter 
accurate. Research is tlie weapon used by the former; 
observation by the latter, bather may be false,— wil- 
fully false; as also may either he .steadfastly true. As 
to tliaf. tile reatler must judge (or himstdf. But the man 
wl'to writes iiirreii/e iuhtmo, who works with a rapidity 
whirb will not admit of accuracy, may he as true, and 
ill otic m irustwtirthy, as he who bases every 
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word upon a rock of fads. I have writfc*n very much 
as I have travelled and tlitniith I have hrcn very 

inaccurate, I have always written fin* r\4e! truth as 
I saw it;— and I have> I think, drawn my iiivinrcH 
correctly. 

The view I took of the relative |i»»,a!i»»n in ific 
West Indies of black men and uidfe mi n w.m Use 
view of the l^imcs iunvh|»a|HT at tlmf umiI; .hiU 
appeared three articles in that umujal. mir tfn.rly 
after another, which made the iMifnnt m| ihr 
Had it been very had, I supptine it-, h.iimir tunld isot 
have been made for it even by tlu^ i inu-.s new '.paper. 
I afterwards became actpiaiisted with the wntrr of 
those articles, the contril»iit»ir him-.rli me 

that he had written tliem. f in!»! him In- had 

done me a greater service than un hr skim, 

by one man to another, but that I wa-. iindrr um ithi;, 
gatioii to him. 1 do not think tliat he --aw ihr matter 
quite in the same hgin. 

I am aware that by that eriti* imh I \wr. myrli 
raised in my position as an aiitbor. Whnlivt 
lifting up by such means is *ir ti.Ml Un- Itu-iMmv. 
is a question which f Impr i,i di-.f n m 4 liiturr 
chapter. Hut the result was iimnrdi.iir Im tiii% fur I 
at once went to Chapman %% I hill and 
demanded £600 for my nexCnuvrk 
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THE "CORNIUIX MAGAZINE" AND " FRAMLEY 

pausonace" 

Soon after my return from the West Indies I was 
enabled to change my district in Ireland for one in 
luigland. l"or some time i)a.st my official work had 
been of a special nature, taking me out of my own 
district; but through all that, Dublin had been my 
home, and there my wife and children had lived. I 
had often sighed to return to luigland,-— with a vsilly 
longing. My life in England for twenty-six years from 
the time of my birth to the day on which I left it, had 
been wretched. I liad been poor, friendless, and joy- 
less, In Ireland it bad constantly l)een happy. I had 
^achieved the resju'ct of all with whom I was concerned, 
I Iiad made hir myself a comfortable home, and I had 
enjoyed many pleasures. Hunting itself was a great 
delight to me; and now, as I contemplated a move to 
luigland, and a house in the neighlKuirhood of London, 
I felt tliat hunting must be abandtmedJ Nevertheless 
I thought tliat a man vvlio could write bcxiks ought 
not to live in Ireland,— ought to live within the reach 
of the pulili^Jicrs, the clubs, and the dinner-parties of 
the metropolis. So I inmle my re«|ueHt at headcpiarters, 
and with some little dillieiilty got myself ap|»inted to 

* It was iit^t abaiHloiial till sixteen more years had passed 
away. 
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the Eastern District of Knglant!,^- ■wliich cciiii|>n*stHl 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Oiinbricli^c’^liirr. I fiiniingtltin. 
shire, and the greater part of IlrffinnlHliirr. 

At this time I did not stam! vrry wvll with tlie 
dominant interest at the (leneral 1 C titu e. Mv t>ltl 
friend Colonel Malierly !ia«l hwn, smiw tinir ^inrr, 
squeezed into, and his place wan filled l»y Mr. Ruwhnul 
liill, the originator of the penny pie4. Wiih fiim { 
never had any sympathy, nor he wiili me. In figures 
and facts he was most aceur.Ue. hnl I lu vrr eame 
across any one who so little uitdei food the ways of 
men,— unless it was his hrother I'rrdme. In the two 
brothers the servants of the l*ost t nfu r, ■nirn mnuer- 
ous enough to have fiirnied a large ariiiy in tdi! dayn,.-- 
were so many machines wlio e»ntld tie eoiinird on for 
their exact work without flrviaiioig m wlirfi** may he 
counted on, which are kept going at tiir .^aina 

pace and always by the same |*owrr. Kiiulaiul Hill 
was an industrious piihlic servant, aii^ioris for the 
good of his country; hut he was it liai'il laMoiiaster. 
and one who would, I think, have put ilir grr.ai depart- 
ment with which he was ennerrned altogrihrr out tif 
gear by his hardness, had he not t»rrii at ho4 eon- 
trolled. He was the Chief Hrerrtary* itiy hroihrr iri- 
law — who afterwards snceeedrd Inin e.iine tu 

him, and Mr. iliirs hrolher was tlm joiiior Srfniary. 
In the natural course of tilings I liuii iioi. fiom my 
position, anything to tk> with ilie iiiaiingrniriii nf 
affairs;— but from timt to time I found iiiy-ndf more 
or less mixed up in it. I win kiHmui tn hr a tli*tr«iiig|ily 
efficient public servant ; I am itire I may .^ay »i 
of myself without fear of roiiir;nlHi,iiiii Ifoin any iiue 
who has known the Ihm Oilkr.-. I irrv futii! of 
the department, atid when ismiiri:* K.inie lo tc mu* 
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sklered, I generally had an opinion of my own. I 
have no doubt that I often made myself very disagree- 
able. I know that I .sometimes tried to do so. But 
I could hold my own because I knew my business and 
was useful. I had given olhcial olTcnce by the publica- 
iion of I'hc Three Clerks. I afterwards gave greater 
orfence by a lecture on The C'ivil Service which I 
delivered in one of the large rooms at the General 
J’ost Onicc to the clerks there. On this occasion^ the 
rostmaster t iencral, with whom personally I enjoyed 
friendly terms, sent for me and told me that Mr. Hill 
had told him that I ought to be dismissed. When I 
asked his lordship whether he was prepared to dismiss 
me, he only laughed. The threat was no threat to 
me, as I knew myself to I)e too good to be treated in 
that fashion, d'lie lecture Iiad been permitted, and I 
hatl disobeyed no order. In the lecture which I deliv- 
ered, there was nothing tt) bring me to shame, — but it 
advocated the doctrine that a civil servant is only a 
servant as far as his contract goes, and that he is 
!)eyond that entitled to lu* as free a man in politics, 
as free in his general pursuits, and as free in opinion, 
as those who are in oiH*n professions and oi)en trades. 
All tliis is very nearly admitted now, hut it certainly 
was not admit te<i then. At that time no one in the 
Post Office could even vote for a Member of 
Parliament. 

Through my wliole ofikial life I did my best to 
improve the style <»{ official writing, I have written, 
I slundd think, some tliousands of rc|)ort8,— many of 
tliem necessarily very long; some of them dealing with 
subjects HO ahsurcl as to allow a toneh of Intrlesque; 
stmie few in wlitcli a spark of indignation or a slight 
glow of patliiis might find an entrance. I have taken 
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infinite pains with these repc^rts. hihhtmting myself 
always to write them in the in wiitiii tiny should 
be sent,— without a copy. It is liy wriliiiK- tliiis tliat 
a man can throw on to hi^ papor tlir t^xan feeling 
with which his mind is impre^M-d at tin* inniurni. A 
rough copy, or that which is callrd a draft. written 
in order that it may he tondird and alirird ami put 
upon stilts. The waste of unw, inorruvrr. in sndi an 
operation, is terrible. H a man ktunv. hi-. .i*raCi wiih 
his pen, he will have learned !«» uiiie wnhrmt iht 
necessity of changing Itis uoiil> «»r th»^ uf ||« 

sentences. I had learnetl so to write my re|iHri,', that 
they who read them should know whai it was fhal I 
meant them to understand. Hut I *h iimi ifiink that 
they were regarded witli favour. I liav*- li«*.ird liorrtir 
expressed because the old forins wrre dra'egardnl and 
language used whiclt luul no savour taf rn! tape. 
During the vvlude of this work in tfie 1*0%! CHliee it 
was my principle ahvavs to olirv auili»uiiv in rvery- 
thing instantly, htd never to all*Hv my iiittiiili pi he 
closed a.s tii the expre^^'don of mv opnntui. Tlirv who 
had the ordering «d me very often «lid iin! know ihe 
work as I ktiew it,— conltl not tril ;%h | what 

would be the clTect of ihi-* or iliat iliaiige. W'hen 
carrying out instrurtionx wliiili I kiun^* -denild mit have 
been given, I never srniplr*! to p^dui oui ihr faiiiiiy 
of the improper order in the language that 

I could decently emplriv, I har-e rrvrllrd In itimc 
official correspoiidenrrs, an*! h«4 h.ick u% of ifirin 

as the greatest delights of my hie., Hni t aw fwi .sure 
that they were m iltdighiftil n* *»tlirr^4. 

I succeeded, lifwvevrr, in grtiwg itie I'jigli’di liidrirf, 
—which eoiilil lianily have brni irfiOirfl to -.aiitl 
pre|nirecl to cliaiigr our icndeinr Onvatil'i llir riid iif 
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new magazine. And looking over the annexed pro- 
gramme, you will see whether you can’t help us in 
many other ways besides tale-telling. Whatever a man 
knows about life and its doings, that let us hear about. 
You must have tossed a good deal about the world, 
and have countless sketches in your memory and 
your portfolio. Please to think if you can furbish 
up any of these besides a novel. When events occur, 
and you have a good lively tale, bear us in mind. 
One of our chief objects in this magazine is the getting 
out of novel spinning, and back into the world. Don’t 
understand me to disparage our craft, especially your 
wares. I often say I am like the pastrycook, and 
don’t care for tarts, but prefer bread and cheese; but 
the public love the tarts (luckily for us), and we 
must bake and sell them. There was quite an excite- 
ment in my family one evening when Paterfamilias 
(who goes to sleep on a novel almost always when he 
tries it after dinner) came up-stairs into the drawing- 
room wide awake and calling for the second volume 
of The Three Clerks. I hope the Cornhill Magazine 
will have as pleasant a story. And the Chapmans, 
if they are the honest men I take them to be. I’ve 
no doubt have told you with what sincere liking your 
works have been read by yours very faithfully, 

*^W. M. Thackeray.” 

This was very pleasant, and so was the letter from 
Smith & Elder offering me £1000 for the copyright 
of a three-volume novel, to come out in the new 
magazine, — on condition that the first portion of it 
should be in their hands by December 12th. There was 
much in all this that astonished me in the first place 
the price, which was more than double what I had 
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driving his pigs to market cannot always make them 
travel by the exact path which he has intended for 
them. When some young lady at the end of a story 
cannot be made quite perfect in her conduct, that vivid 
description of angelic purity with which you laid the 
first lines of her portrait should be slightly toned down. 
I had felt that the rushing mode of publication to which 
the system of serial stories had given rise, and by which 
small parts as they were written were sent hot to the 
press, was injurious to the work done. If I now com- 
plied with the proposition made to me, I must act 
against my own principle. But such a principle 
becomes a tyrant if it cannot be superseded on a just 
occasion. If the reason be “ tanti,” the principle should 
for the occasion be put in abeyance. I sat as judge, 
and decreed that the present reason was “ tanti.” On 
this my first attempt at a serial story, I thought it fit 
to break my own rule. I can say, however, that I have 
never broken it since. 

But what astonished me most was the fact that 
at so late a day this new Cornhill Maga::inc should be 
in want of a novel. Perhaps some of my future readers 
will be able to remember the great expectations which 
were raised as to this periodical. Thackeray's was a 
good name with which to conjure. The proprietors, 
Messrs. Smith & Elder, were most liberal in their 
manner of initiating the work, and were able to make 
an expectant world of readers believe that something 
was to be given them for a shilling very much in excess 
of anything they had ever received for that or double 
the money. Whether these hopes were or were not 
fulfilled It is not for me to say, as, for the first few 
years of the magazine's existence, I wrote for it more 
than any other one person. But such was certainly 
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llic prospect ;~an(l how had it come to pass that, with 
such promises made, the editor and the proprietors 
were, at the end of Octol)er, without anything fixed 
as to what must he regarded as the chief dish in the 
haiKiuct to he provided? 

1 fear that the answer to this question must be * 
found in the habits of procrastination which had at 
tliat time grown upon tlie editor. He had, I imagine, 
undertaken the work himself, and had postponed its 
commencement till there was left to him no time for 
comnumcing. There was still, it may be said, as much 
time for him as* for me. I think there was, — for 
though he had his magazine to look after, I had the 
Post OOiee. Hut he thought, when unable to trust 
his own energy, that lie might rely upon that of a 
new reeniit. He was hut ftiur years my senior in life, 
hut he was at the top of the tree, while I was still at 
the hottimi. 

Having made up my mind to break my principle, 

I started at onee from Dtiblin to London. I arrived 
there on the morning of Tluirsday, 3cl of November, 
ant! left it on the evening of hViday. In the meantime 
I had maile my agreement with Messrs. Smith & 
I'lliler, and had arranged my plot. But when in Lon- 
duti, I first went to lulward C'hapman, at 193 Piccadilly. 

If tlie novi’l I was then writing for him would suit 
the might I consider my arrangement with 

him tti he at an eml? Yes; I might. But if that story 
wtHiUi not suit tlie Carnhiil, was I to consider my 
arrangement with him us .still standing,— -that agree- 
iiieiil mpiirhig that my MS. should be in his hands 
ill tlie follciwiiig March? As to that, I might do as 
I pleased. In our dealings together Mr. Edward 
Cliaiiinan always acceded to every suggestion made 
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to him. He never refused a Inink. and nevrr 
at a price. Then 1 hurried into tlie ( ity, ami had inj 
first interview with Mr. (*eorge Smith. \\ lirn he 
heard that Castle Richmond was an irish stury, 
begged that 1 would endeavour tti frame some <»tlier 
for his niagay.ine. He was sure liiat an Irish story 
would not do for a coiumeneeiuent ; luul he Miggested 
the Chnrcln as though it were mv iHH’iilmr ^mhjeet. 
I told him that Castle Richmond uotdd have to eoine 
out'’ while any other novel that I nni:lif uriie tor him 
would be running through the niaga/nie. fmi to that 
he expressed himself altc»gel!ier mduirrmt. Hr wanted 
an English tale, on English life, wuli a elerieal llavour, 
On these orders I went to work, am! Iiaiiie*! wliat I 
suppose I must call tlie plot t»f Efiim/ey ■/\ir,ianiiige. 

On my journey hack to Ireland, m the railway 
carriage, I wrote the few pages of ihal story, 

I had got into my head an idea of wliai I meant to 
write,— a morsel of the hiographv of an hjiglfdi liergy^^ 
man who should imt !»e a had mam hof mie Ini into 
temptation by his own yarnth ami hv ilir iifieirriea! 
accidents of the life of tinea* aroiiml hiiie "Tlir love 
of hivS sister for the young lord an ail|imet 

necessary, because there mii%f he hivr in a iiiivrl. 
And then by plaeiug Framlev I’aiMin.ige near liar-' 
Chester, I was able to fall hark mv old friniits 

Mrs. Proudie and the arelideaeon. f Uii of fhi-'.e ?»hg|ii 
elements I fahrieatetl a lioilgr yiodge in wliirli ilie 
real plot consisted at simpiv of a girl refusing 
to marry the man she loved idl the maids fririitk 
.agreed to accept her lovingly. Koihiog loiihl lie km 
efficient or arlihlie. lint the eliannin i»ti writ 

handled, that llie wtirk frtitti the tir»4 in tin* laii mm 
popular,— and wai rrerivnl m il %vriil oii iviili niiH 
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iiu'rcnsini^ favour l)y both editor and proprietor of 
the uiaRa/ino. 1'lie story was thoroughly English. 
There was a little fox-hunting and a little tuft- 
Imntiiig, some ('hristian virtue and some Christian 
('ant. 'rher(‘ was no heroism and no villainy. There 
was luuciii duna'li, but more love-making. And it was 
downright honest love.— in which there w^as no pre- 
tence ml the part of the la<ly that she was Ux) ethereal 
to he fond <d' a man, no half anddudf inclination on 
the t)art of tlie man to ]»ay a certain price and no more 
for a pretty toy. Each of them longed for the other, 
and tlu‘y W(‘re not ashamed to say so. C'onsequcntly 
they in England who were living, or had lived, the 
same sort of life, liked /•Vn;n/cy.ikn%w;n/gc. 1 think my- 
self tliat Lucy Rtjbarts is perhajis the most natural Eng- 
lish girl tliat I ever <lrew,— the most natural, at any 
rate, of those who have been good girls. She was not 
as clear to me as Kate Woodward in I'he Three Clerks, 
Init I tliink she is more like real human life. Indeed I 
douht whether studi a character could lie made more 
lifelike thaii laiey Robarts. 

And 1 will say also that in this novel there is no 
vt*ry weak i)art,-“no long succession of dull pages. 
Hie pnalurticm of novels in serial form forces upon 
the aullior tlie ecmviction that he should not allow 
himself to be tedious in any single part. I hope no 
reatler will misunderstand me. In spite of that con- 
viction, the writer of stories in parts will often be 
tedious. Hiat I liavc been so myself is a fault that 
will lie hf*avy cm my tombstone. Rut the writer when 
he embarks in hucli a Imsiness should feel that he can- 
not atiord to have many jiages .skipped out of the few 
wliich are to meet the readerks eye at the same time. 
Who call imagine liie first half of the first volume of 
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Waverlcy coming' out in shilling nuuihrrs? I hail real- 
ised this when I was writing huimitv i'amuhi^e: ami 
working on the convictimi wliii h liail thin, ctiim; honie 
to me, I fell into no hatho*. ut tliilnesN. 

I subsettuently came acroNs a pitH-r nf rriiicism 
which was written on me as a mnelist liy a hrolher 
novelist very much greater than niy'^rll, ariif wIh.isc 
brilliant intellect am! warm imaejuaiitm Ini him to a 
kind of work the very m| uimr, 1 ho, was 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, the Amriuan. wlmni I did mi 
then know, hut whose works I ktjcw. it iiraises 

myself highly, 1 will insert it lirrr. heean'>r* n eiui.iinly 
is true in its nature: “It is eiiMugli/* lie says, 
*‘that my own individual tasir r. hu' ninir aiii»ilier 
class of works than those whieh I in> rll am atile to 
write. If I were to meet uiih stSih as mine by 

another writer, i diiidt lu-heve I -demld !«* ..ddr to get 
through them. Have you lasid the tiMvel** of 

Anthony Trollope? Tliey |»reei'.«-l>- muI my l.isle,— 
solid and suhstuntiah wrilleit on the *.iirnglli of href 
and through the inspiration *d ah*, and iir-i a** real as 
if some giant hat! hewn a great lump mii «»i ihe rarih 
and put it under a glass ease, with all its nilialnlauts 
going about tlteir tiaily laeones'., and ii*»l siiHpniiiig 
that they were being made a sfiuw uf, ..\nd ilirM;* hitoksi 
are just as English as a href steak, I hue lliry ever 
been tried in America? It nerds an bmglidi irsidniee 
to make lliem thoroughly eom|#rel$rir.il4r , hut siill I 
should think that luuuaii iiatiirr gn'r ilirin ;siie- 

cess anywhere.*' 

Tliis was tialed early in and Iniii itii 

reference to /*>m/i/ey tan ii was as I rue of 

that work as of any that I have wialini. Aiitl itic 
criticisnii whether ju^l or iinjuvh descrilici willi won* 
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(Icrful accuracy the purport that I have ever had in 
view ill luy vvritini^. I have always desired to “ hew 
out some lump of the earth,” and to make men and 
women walk ui)on it just as they do walk here among 
ns, ‘With not more of excellence, nor with exagger- 

ated baseness,— so that my readers might recognise 
human heings like to themselves, and not feel them- 
selves to he carried away among gods or demons. If I 
could do this, then 1 thought I might succeed in impreg- 
nating the mind of the novel reader with a feeling that 
lumesty is the best policy; that truth prevails while 
falsehootl fails; tlnit a girl will he loved as she is pure, 
aud sweet, ami uusellish ; that a man will he honoured 
as he is true, aud honest, ami brave of heart ; that things 
meanly clone arc ugly and odious, and things nobly 
done iHSitiliful ami graeious. I do nt»t say that lessons 
such us tliese may not he more grandly taught by higher 
nights than mine. Such lesstms come to us from our 
greatest poets. Hut lliere are so many who will read 
novels and understand them, who either do not read 
the works cif tmr great poets, or reading them miss the 
lesson 1 And even in prose iietion the character whom 
tlie fervid imagination of the writer has lifted some- 
wliat inU> the clouds, will hardly give so plain an 
examjde to llu* hasty normal reatler as the humbler 
personage \vh«»m that reader unconsciously feels to 
resemble himself or herself. I do think that a girl 
would more pn»hahly dress her imn mind after Lucy 
Rohurts tlian after hhnu Macdonald. 

dliere are many who wtnild laugh at the idea of a 
novelist teaching either virtue or nobility,— 4hose, hm 
instance* who regard the reading o! novels as a sin, 
and those also wlto think it to he simply an idle pas- 
time, Tliey lt»ok «|Hm the tellers of stories as among 
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tlic tribe of those \vht> pantler to thr wieketl filrasttres 
of a wicked world. I have re|,^H'dt'c| my art fniiii so 
different a point of view that I have ever of 

myself as a preacher of sernums, am! my pulfiii as one 
which I could make Iioth sahttary and a^^rerablr to my 
aiulience. I do I)eh‘eve that no ^irl has risen from the 
reading of my pages less modest tlian ^lie was before, 
and that some may Itave leariual from them iliai modesty 
is a charm well wortli preserving. I tliink that no youth 
has been taught that in falseitess ant! flashness is to tie 
found the road to manliness; hut *4imr mav perhaps 
have learned from me that if is to lie fotiiid in truth 
and a high but gentle spirit. Such are the lessouH I 
have striven to teach; and I have ttioiighi it might 
best be done by representing 1*1 my readers rluiratiers 
like themselves, -’"or to which they him them- 

selves. 

Fratniey rather, my eoimeeiion wiifi 

the Cor«/nV/»«was the means of iiiirotlueing iiir very 
quickly to that literary worhl from which I Inni Inifierto 
been severed by tlie fact of my rcHitlener m Irrhiml In 
December, 1H59, while I was ^til! very lianl ai work on 
my novel, I came over to take charge of the Eastern 
District, and settled mysdf at 11 rtwidriice alwml tw’rive 
miles from London, in Hertfordshire, Imt m% titr Iwirilrrs 
both of Lssex and Mhidlesex, which ^oiurwltit 
too grandly called Waltham lloii^e, I1ii^ I ttiok on 
lease, and subsequently brnghi after I liml ahtuit 
£1000 on improvements. hVom firiicr I was ulilr tri 
make mpelf frcquenl Imth in i ortiliill ami Ihrraililiy, 
and to live, when the 0|i|'»'iftimtty cnmr, niiniisg itien of 
my own puriuit. 

It wm in January, mm, that Mr. Cirurgr Himtli Jo 
whose enterprise we owe twi only ihr i uriiliill JLigo* 
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blit the Pali Mall Ga:!clte — gave a sumptuous 
r to his contributors. It was a memorable banquet 
any ways, but chiefly so to me because on that 
ion I first met many men who afterwards became 
lost intimate associates. It can rarely happen that 
iK-h occasion can be the first starting-point of so 
frieudshitKS. It was at that table, and on that 
Iiat 1 first saw Thackeray, Charles Taylor (Sir) — 
wliom in latter life 1 have loved no man better, — 
ft Bell, (i. II. Lewes, and John Everett Millais. 

all these men I afterwards lived on affectionate 
^ but 1 will here speak specially of the last, 
ise from that time he was joined with me in so 
i of the work that I did. 

*. Millais was engaged to illustrate Framlcy Par- 
but this WMH not the first work he did for the 
L 2 :iiie. In tlie second number there is a picture of his 
upanying Monckton Milne’s Unspoken Dialogue. 
first drawing he did for Pramley Parso7iagc did 
ippear till after the dinner of which I have spoken, 

I do not think that I knew at the time that he was 
ged on my novel. When I did know it, it made me 
proud. lie afterwards illustrated Orlcy Farm, 
Small House of Ailington, Rachel Ray, and Phincas 
, Altogether lie drew from my tales eighty-seven 
‘lugs, and I <!o not think that more conscientious 
: was ever done hy man. Writers of novels know 
■^*and so ought readers of novels to have learned- — 
tliere are two modes of illustrating, either of which 
tie iidopied ef|uaUy by a \m\ and by a good artist. 
,vhtcli class Mr. Millais belongs I need not say; 
iiH a gooil artisb *1 was ofien to him simply to make 
etiy picture, or to study the work of the author 
I whose writing he was IkhukI to take his subject. 
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of niy lutie, and was^-^-happily T may say is,^-~the best 
giver of dinners. A man rnugh of tongue, brusque in 
bis nunmers, odious to those who dislike him, some- 
what inelined to tyranny, he is the prince of friends, 
honest as tlu* sun, and as openhanded as ('harity itself. 

RoIhuI Hell has now htaai dead nearly ten years. As 
I ltH>k hack over the interval and rcnieniher how inti- 
mate we wtu*e, it st‘eins odd to me that we should have 
known t'aeh ollu'r h)!* n<» more than six years, l ie was 
a man who liad liv<‘d by Ins pen from his very youth; 
and was so far suet'essful that I do not think that want 
ever eame m*iir him. lUit he never made that mark 
which his industry and talents would have seemed to 
ensure, lie was a man well known to literary men, 
hut not known to readers. As a jcnirnalist he was useful 
and eonscientious. Imt his plays and novels never made 
themselves pe»ptjlar. lie wre^te a life of Canning, and 
he lu’ottght otit an annotated edition of the British 
poetn: Imt he achii-visl no great success. I have known 
no man !»ctter reatl in iMiglish literature. Hence his 
e<m versa! ion hac! a peculiar charm, Imt he was not 
equally happy with liis peu. He will long ])e remem- 
at the Literary h’nnd ( 'ommiltees, of which he 
was a statnudi and most trusted supporter. I think it 
was he who tirst iiitrodueed me to tliat board. It has 
been said tiuit literary men are peculiarly apt to 
think that they are slighted and unappreciated. Robert 
Hell certainly never achieved the position in literature 
which he ouf'e aspired io itll, and which he was justified 
in tliiiikiiig that he could earn for liimself. I have 
fret|tieiil!y iliscussetl these mthjeets witlt him, hut I never 
* ,\ktH wtlliin a year of the writing of this he went 

trofii tis. 
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leard from his mouth a word of complaint as to his 
3wn literary fate. He liked to hear the chimes go at 
midnight, and he loved to have ginger hot in his mouth. 
On such occasions no sound ever came out of a man s 
lips sweeter than his wit and gentle revelry. 

George Lewes,— with his wife, whom all the world 
knows as George Eliot,— has also been and still is one 
of my dearest friends. He is, I think, the acutcst critic 
I know,— and the severest. His severity, however, is a 
fault. His intention to be honest, even when honesty 
may give pain, has caused him to give pain when 
honesty has not required it. He is essentially a doubter, 
and has encouraged himself to doubt till the faculty of 
trusting has almost left him. I am not speaking of the 
personal trust which one man feels in another, but of 
that confidence in literary excellence, which is, I think, 
necessary for the full enjoyment of literature. In one 
modem writer he did believe thoroughly. Nothing 
be more charming than the unstinted admiration which 
he has accorded to everything that comes from the pen 
of the wonderful woman to whom his lot has been 
united. To her name I shall recur again when speak- 
ing of the novelists of the present day. 

Of Billy Russell,” as we always used to call him, 

I may say that I never knew but one man equal to him 
in the quickness and continuance of witty speech. That 
one man was Charles Lever — also an Irishman — whom 
I had known from an earlier date, and also with close 
intimacy. Of the two, I think that Lever was perhaps 
the more astounding producer of good things. His man- 
ner was perhaps a little the happier, and his turns more 
sharp and unexpected. But “ Billy ” also was marvel- 
lous. Whether abroad as special correspondent, or at 
home amidst the flurry of his newspaper work, he was a 
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iifi companion; liis ready wit always gave him 

, word. 

h.ukci.iy I will speak ag’uiu when I record his 


e wt're many others whom I met for the first 
(ieor^ve Smith’s table. Albert Smith, for the 
id itidtHHl f(U tlu‘ last lime, as he died .soon after j 
s, win HU all tile world knew as Jacob Omnium, 
I l^reatly rc'f»artk*d; Dallas, who for a time was 
eritie t«> tlu‘ l imes, and who certainly in that 
y ilid better wtirk than has appeared since in the 
i'partment ; Cieorge Angnstiis Sala, who, had he 
lunisell tail” play, would have risen to higher 
et‘ than that of being tlie best writer in his day 
:itionaI leatling arlieles ; and b'it/.-Jamcs Stephen, 
of very dith*rent ealilire, who had not yet ctilmi- 
Init who, no dtuiht, will cniininate among our 
d'liere wen* many others n-hut I cannot now 
dieir various names as identified with those 
is, 

'ramiey Piirsonaiie 1 nei*d only further say, that 
ole it I heismie more closely than ever ac([uainted 
ie new shire which I had lulded to the Ihiglish 
s. I luii! it all ill my mind,— its roads and rail- 
Ifs towns and fiarishes, its memhers of Parlia- 
iiid Ihf’ tliliVirnt hunts which rode over it. I 
1! the great lords ami their castles, the squires 
*tr park's the rectors and their churches. This 
;* foiinli inivel cd wliieh 1 hud placed the scene 
wi'diire, aiic! as I wrote it I made a map of the 
■Tiiriiiigliont tlie.se stories there has been 
ir |.pv*ii !<* a ikiiiinm, -Me which does not repre- 
litr a '-piH of whiidi I know all the accessories, 
l»ii I bail lived ami wamleretl tliere. 


CHAPTER IX 
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When I had half-fitiiHhed Fn$mh\v l\irxtniayj\ I went 
back to my other story, CW//c /v’h7h;ioiiiI, whu h I was 
writing for Messrs. C'hajmian ik iiall, and rMiii|di*U‘d 
that I think that this was the tmly iH^viisum tm which 
I have had two difTerent novels in niy iiiim! at f||«« siine 
time. This, however, did not create eiilirr diftieidty or 
confusion. Many of us live in «lilferrid rin le,; and 
when we go from our friendn in the ttovii to tnn friends 
in the country, we do not iiMially fail to rritn-iidirr the 
little details of the one life tir the Hilirr, 1 he |iar»a»n 
at Rusticiim, with Ins wife and hi% wife’s tii«}||irr, and 
all his belongings; and our tdd friemh tlir S|iiiri\ with 
his family history; an<l hariner Mttdgr, whn |i;h been 
cross with us, because we rodc‘ hu tinnrees^airilv over 
his barley; and that rascally iMiaclier. otter a game" 
keeper, who now traps ail the fosr-*; aiid prrtiv Mary 
Cann, whose marriage with the wlirrfwriglii w'e did 
something to expedite ;^^-thting|i wr arc alivr to ihcni 
all, do not drive out ul our brain tfir rhif, guvnip, or 
the memories of last season's dtniirrs, nr any iiieiiient 
of our London intimacies. In tnir lives ivr ar«^ alivavs 
weaving noveli, and wc manage it* krr|* ihr i,lnlrr«it • 
tales distinct, A man tloes, in irnilg iliai 

which it intcrcsti him to rciimnhrr; ami wlirn wr hear 
that memory has gone as agr lni% come iin, 
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iiiidcrstancl that the capacity f(^r interest in the matter 
conceriK'd has perished. A man will be generally very 
old and feeble before he forgets how much money he 
has in the funds. Hiere is a good deal to be learned 
by any one who wishes to write a novel well; but when 
the art has been acapiired, 1 do not see why two or 
three should not be well written at the same time. I 
have never found myself thinking much about the work 
that I had to <lo till I was doing it. I have indeed for 
many years almost abandoned the effort to think, trust- 
ing myself, with the narrowest thread of a plot, to work 
the matter out when the pen is in my hand. But my 
mind is constantly employing itself on the work I have 
done. Had I left either I^'ramUy Ptinreadge or Castle 
Kichniond half finished fifteen years ago, 1 think I could 
complete the tales now with very little trouble. I have 
not lotiketl at Castle Riehmond since it was puhli.shed ; 
and poor as tlie work is, I remernlier all the incidents. 

Castle Richmond certainly was not a success,— 
tlunigh the plot is a fairly good plot, and is much more 
of a plot than 1 have generally been able to find. The 
scene is laid in IreUuul, during tlie famine; and I am 
well aware now that ICnglish readers no longer like 
Irish stories, I cannot umlerstand wliy it should lie 
as the Irisli character is peculiarly well fitted for 
romance. But Irish subjects generally have become dis- 
tasteful, I1iis novel, however, is of itself a weak pro- 
iliuiiom llie characters do not CKcile .sympathy. The 
heroine has two lovers, one of whom is a scamp and 
tile oilier a prig. As regartls tlie scamp, the girl's 
moilier is tier own rival. Rivalry of the .same nature 
ban tieeii iidmtrahly depictetl by Thackeray in his 
iuiiifiiiil; lull lliere the mother’s love seems to he justi- 
fied l.#y the girl’s indihcrcnce. In Casiie Richmmui th^ 
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mother strives to rob her daiiglitiT c»f tlie m;in: 
The girl herself has no character; and the iriollie 
is vStrong enough, is almost rcvtdling. I lu‘ diale 
often lively, and some td the incideiilH are well 
but the story as a whole was a failure. I caiiimi ri 
her, however, that it was nmglily haiidlrd by tlir 
when it came out; and I mucli doiila wlirtlier an 
so hard was said of it then as that wliieli I liav 
here. 

1 was now settled at Waltham in a hu 

which 1 could entertain a few frirmls 
we grew our cabbages and strawl«*rries, iiiadr 011 
butter, and killed our own pigs. I oeeu|iseil 
twelve years, and tliey were years to me of greai 
perity. In i86t I heeame a member ol the ti 
Club, with which institutmn I Itave suiee tieeu 
identified. I had belonged to it two years, 

on Thackeray’s deatli, I was iiivUef! to till fits p|. 
the C'ommittee, and I have been one tb.it augiis 
ever since. Having up to that lime livetl ver\ 
among men, liaving known biilieiio noth mg of 
having even as a l»oy Ikth banishrt! from noeial r; 
ings, 1 enjfiyed infinitely at first iln* gairtv f*l tin 
rick. It was a festival to me to dnie tlim’e -w; 
did indeed hut seldom; and a gre;it ileltglif to | 
rubber in the little room U|i suiirs of ;tii a fir run 
am .speaking now of the oltl elnb in King Street, 
playing of whist before dinner lias sitter iliai brr 
habit with me, so timt unless itierr be soiiiriiiiti 
special to do-»iink‘ss there lie Iniiiiiiig, or I am v 
to ride in the park by the young Ivraiii of iiiv ] 
hold— it is “riiy custom always m ibr aflrriittoi 
have sometimes felt sore wtili tiivsrlf lor ilir* p 
cncy, feeling that I was iiiakiiig iiiysrii’ a 
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anuisctticnt which has not aflcr all very much to rccoin- 
inencl it. 1 have often Ihouj^ht that I would break 
myself away from it, and “ swear off,” as Rip Van 
Winkle says. Ihit my swearinjj^ off has been like that 
of Rip Van Winkle. And now» as I think of it ccolly, 

I do not know hut that I have been right to cling to it. 
As a man grows old he wants amusement, more even 
than when lie is young; and then it becomes so dilTicult 
to find amusement. Reading should, no doubt, be the 
ileliglit of men's leisure hours. I lad I to choose between 
liooks and cards, I should no tlouht take the books, ihit 
1 find that I can seldom read vvitli pleasure for above 
an hour and a half at a time, or more than three hours 
a <lay. As I write this 1 am aware that hunting must 
soon he ahandoned. After sixty it is given hut to few 
men to ride straight across emmtry, and 1 cannot bring 
myself to adopt any other mode of riding. I think that 
without eard> I shonltl now he much at a loss. When 
I began to play at tlie (larriek, 1 did so simply becau.se 
1 liked the society of the men who played. 

1 think llmt I lieeame popular among those with whom 
I associatt*d. 1 liave long been aware of a certain 
weakness in my own character, whieli I may call a 
craving for love. I have ever had a wish to be liked 
hy tliose artnmd me,— a wisli that during the fir.st half 
of my life was never gratified. In my sehool-days no 
.small part of my misery eame from the envy with which 
I regarded tlic |iopularity of popular hoys. They seemed 
to me to live in a social paradise, while llu* desolation 
of my pandemonium was eoiufdete. And afterwards, 
wiien I was in Lomlon as a young man, I had hut few 
friends. Among the clerks in the Rost Oflice 1 hehi my 
own fairly for the first two or tliree years; hut even 
llteii I regarded myself as something of a pariali. My 
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Irish life had been imu*h better. I li.iil li.iil iii 
and childrciit and hat! been snstaiiirf! In a tee! 
general respect. Hut even in Ireland I li.id iu 
lived but little in society. Our nieaiis had hwt 
cient for our want.s» but insullieieiil fur aiiieii 
others. It was not till we had sett let! unreel 
Waltham that I really began U> live iiiiieh wiili 1 
The Garrick Club was the hfst as-wnihl.igr ut r 
which I felt myself to be poptilar. 

I soon became a member of oilier eluhs, 1 fin 
the Arts Club in llaimver S<|iiare. of wliieh I 
opening, hut from which, after three or lour y* 
withdrew my name, having found that iUiiing 
three or four years I hatl not tmee entered the bn 
Then I was one of the origiiuittu’^ of the i n d S 
Club — not from judgment, bin imuigatrd to ilo 
others. That also I left for tin* »*aine re. 0.0m It 
I received the honour tif being elected by Itir C oin 
at the Athenanun. For tins I wun tiifleliied to ilie 
ness of Lord Stanhope; ami I never \v»ih imire Hiir 
than when I was informed of the fact, the 

time I became a member tif tlie t *ti'Hniu|itdiiaii. a 
club that meets twice a week in (InirIrH Stiert. fir 
Square, and supplies to all iu inenilfrrH, ainl 
bers’ friends, tea and brandy and water wiilioiii c|i 
The gatherings there I used to iliiiik verv ilt*b|- 
One met Jacob Oinntuin, .Monekloii *\iiliirH. 
Hughes, William Stirling. Ilniry Hervr. Ariinir 
sell, Tom Taylor, and such like; ami griirrally a ;*i 
political element, thoroughly well iiii^eih gave ,1 
spirit to the place. Lord Lord hiaiilry. \V 

Forster, I^^rd Knfield, laird ^iiiilirrlry, lieitrgr 
tinck, Vernon Harcourt, llromiry l.bttrii|MrL Ki 
bull Hugucssen, with many ollicri, mcd lo wliii|>i 
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of Parliament with free tongues. Afterwards I 
; a ineniher of the 1 urf, which I found to be serv- 
— or the reverse— only for the playing of whist 

I points. 

.u^nist. 1861, T wrote another novel for the Corn- 
it was a short story, about one volume 
^^th. and was called The Struggles of Brozm, 
and Rabinstiu, In this I attempted a style for 
I certainly was not (lualified, and to which I 
had again recourse. It was meant to be funny, 
ill (jf slang\ and was intended as a satire on the 
d trade. Still I think that there is some good 
it, lint I have heard no one else express such an 
L 1 do ned know that 1 ever heard any opinion 
set! on it, except ])y the pul)lishcr, who kindly 
ted tliat lie did not think it was equal to my usual 
Though he had purchased the copyright, he did 
puldish the story ii\ a hook form till 1870, and 
passeii intti the wtirld of letters sub silentio. I 
kiunv that it was ever criticised or ever read. I 
;‘d itHH) ft»r it. hVtiin that time to this I have 
aid at aluntt that rate for my work~~£6oo for the 
ly contained in an ordinary novel volume, or 
for a long tale puhlished in twenty parts, which 
a! ill length to live such volumes. I have oc- 
ally, I think, received stmiething more than this, 
I think IcHs any tale, except when I have pub- 
iiiy wtirk anonyinonsly.^ Having said so much, 
1 not fiirllicr specify tlie prices as 1 mention the 
as they were written. 1 will, however, when I 
mpletiiig this memoir, give a list of all the sums 
* received ft»r my literary labours. I think that 
icr file «kite lit which this was written I have en- 
fed a diitiiiiiilion in price, 
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Broimi, Jones and Robinsrtn was ihv li.ir'ilr-.t l«.ii 

ever sold to a puhlisher. 

In 1861 the War of Secesskm had hr< 4 en 
America, and from the first I inti'ri'‘Ntcs! 11 

the question. My mother had thirty years pre^ 
written a very popular, hut, as I liaii tlNuiglit, a 
what unjust hook aiumt cuir coudiis over ilie 
She had seen what was distasteful in the fiiaiiiie: 
young pc^ople, hut had hardly reeoipuMsI ihrir c 
I had ciitertaiiUHl for many years an aiiiliiluui to 
her footsteps there, and to write another !*«n.k. 
already paid a short visit to Kew \ e»rk c ilv ,iih 
on my way home from the West Indii'^, !nil h 
seen enough then to justify me in the «’\prr%% 
any opinion. The lireaking out id ihe war 1! 
make me think that the lime was pr'eiiliat !v fit in 
inquiry as I wished make, luif if did repre^etii 
UvS an occasion on whieli a hook miulu i*e 
consequently consulted the* two preai fiowris wuli 
I was concerned. ^lessrs. ( ’hapiii.tn & Hall, ilr 
lishers, were one power, and I hail no difikm 
arranging my affairs with them, '’l‘hry aip'rrd in | 
the book on my terms, am! hade me t iud ‘.pefil « 
journey. The other power wan tin* I‘f»-.|iii4-.ler 
and Mr. Rowland Hill, tite Seerefat v oi ilir rM%i 
I wanted leave of ahseitee for the uiiinmal per 
nine montlis, and fearing tltal I :slioiihl m4 ipi 
the ordinary process id asking the Srerii.irv* I 
direct to his Icjnlsliip. ** Is it on the pIcM of ill hr; 
he asked, looking into my face, wliielt tlirii I 
a very robust man. His lorilH|ii|» kiirw ihr t'lvil 
ice as well as any one living* anti iiittHt liavr 
much of falseness and framltilnii priiriier, or lir 
not have asked that c|iiesfkiii. I iiilil fiiiii ilial 
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very well, hiU that I wanted to write a book. ** Had I 
any special ga'nund to ro upon in asking for such indul- 
gence? I had, I said, done iny duty well by the serv- 
ice. 11iere was a goo<l <Ieal of demurring, hut I got 

my leave for iiiiu* montlis,— and I knew that I had 
earned it. Mr, llill attached to tlie minute granting 
me the hsave an intimation that it was to be considered 
as a ftdl etpti valent hu’ the special services rendered by 
me to llie department. 1 <leelined, however, to accept 
the grace with studi a stipulation, and it was withdrawn 
hy the directions of the Postinaster-C General/ 

I started for tin* States in August and returned in 
the hdlowiug May. 'The war was raging during the 
time that I was there, and the country was full of 

soliliers. A ])art of tlie time I .spent in Virginia. Ken- 

tucky. and MisM»nri. among the tnH>ps, along the Hue 
of attack. I vi‘.itc*d all the States (excepting Cali- 
fornia) whtidi Innl nt»t then .see<HU‘d,— failing to make 
my way into the seceding States tmless I was prepared 
to visit them \\ith an amotmt tif tliscomh)rt I did not 
choose to endtire. I worked very hartl at the task I 
liatl assigned my '‘elf. and tlitl, I think, see much of 
the luaniiers and iuslittitions td the people. Nothing 
struck me more than their persistence in tlie ordinary 
pnrsnits of life in .spite of tiu* war which was around 
tluam N’ridier industry n«»r amusement seemed to meet 
with any check. Sclands. hospitals, and institutes were 

^ t hiring the prrtMd uC my service in the Post Ofike I 
did vriv liiueli --pi'cial wnfk hif whkli I never asked any 
reii!tuiriali«ai. ;m«l never received aii>% though payments 
for Mpreial nervier** were coinmon in the tiepartment at that 
liiite. Hill if iliriT was to !»e a ipiestiori of siidi remiiiiera- 
I It III, I did tail flioo^e iliai my work should be valued at 
llic price put upon ii by Wr. liill. 
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by no means ncglccltnl luvaitM’ ri’giiiifiif 

daily rc(|uired. truth, I take it, tli.it wv 
us, soon adapt ourselves the cireiiiii‘ 4 aiii eh 
us. Though three parts of Loiufoii^ were in tl 
should no doubt e.Kpect to have iny tlmurr M-rvi*. 
if I lived in the (piarter which was kw Inmi tin 
The book I wrote was very nnuii lornp-!' ilt.tii 
the West Indies, but was also wrifiru ■ 

a note. It contained nutcli inltuaiiaiinii. .uni. wii 
inaccuracies, was a true Iwjok. Ibil it was 11 
done. It is tedious anti ctmfusei!. aiul will It. 
think, be of future value tti tlio.r who wi .li U 
themselves aec|uatnted with the rnilnl Males 
published about the niithlle of the war. jir.l at I 
in which the hopes td those w!it» loved ilir 
most buoyant, and the fears of tlio^e w!iti 
North were the strongest. lUii it e\|irr'oa.ii an 
confidence— whieh never i|tiavrrril iii a fiagf' r 
line— that the North would win, 'llie-i a-inuran 
based on the merits of tlie Xtuilirrii l•all**r, 
superior strength of tlie Xorflirrn pariv, and mi 
viction that Kngland woiiltl never rrengni^.r llir 
and that France would tie giudnl ui her |iti 
England. I was right in iny |iro|»lireir-i. aitfl 1 
think, on the grounds tin wliiili iliry were iitaib 
Southern cause was liad. ‘rhe Sfiuili liad prtivs^ 
quarrel liecause its pofitscal st$|irrriiarv wa^ t fin 
the election of Mr. IJnetdn in ilir Ih-'i-adriaw 
to fight as a little man agaiin.! a big man, aiitl 
gallantly. 1 'Iiat gallantry.- ■ and a frrlmg law 
misconception as to Anteriraii iliaraelrr III 
Southerners are belter gniilniirii iliatt Ilirtr X* 
brethreig--Hlid create greiil syiii|tatliy tirrr . Init I 
that the country was im Jwi m bt Itil into t 
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11 by a spirit of romance, and I was warranted in 
belief. There was a‘ moment in which the Northern 
5 was in danger, and the danger lay certainly in 
prospect of British interference. Messrs. Slidell 
Mason, — two men insignificant in themselves, — 
been sent to Europe by the Southern party, and 
managed to get on board the British mail steamer 
d The Trent,” at the Havannah. A most undue 
irtance was attached to this mission by Mr. Lin- 
s government, and efforts were made to stop them. 
;rtain Commodore Wilkes, doing duty as policeman 
he seas, did stop the ‘‘Trent,” and took the men 
They were carried, one to Boston and one to 
r York, and were incarcerated, amidst the triumph 
le nation. Commodore Wilkes, who had done noth- 
in which a brave man could take glory, 'was made a 
I and received a prize sword. England of course 
anded her passengers back, and the States for a 
ie refused to surrender them. But Mr. Seward was 
hat time the Secretary of State, and Mr. Seward, 

1 many political faults, was a wise man. I was at 
shington at the time, and it was known there that 
contest among the leading Northerners was very 
rp oti the matter. Mr. Sumner and Mr. Seward 
e, under Mr. Lincoln, the two chiefs of the party, 
v'as understood that Mr. Sumner was opposed to the 
lition of the men, and Mr. Seward in favour of it. 

, Seward's counsels at last prevailed with the Presi- 
t, and England’s declaration of war was prevented, 
ined with Mr. Seward on the day of the decision, 
iting Mr. Sumner at his house, and was told as I 
, the dining-room what the decision had been. Dur- 
the afternoon I and others had received intimation 
ough the embassy that we might probably have to 
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leave Washington at an lunirV noikv, I 

was the severest danger that the Ntirlherii 
encountered during the w«ir. 

But my l)Ook, though it was right in its vit 
this subject— and wrong in mmv otluT as fa 
know, — was not a good ht)ok. I can reconinieiu! 
to read it now in order that he ntay !»e eillier innl 
or amused,— as I can do that on tin* West Inch 
served its purpose at the time, and was wc^ll recci 
the public and hy the critics. 

Before starting to America I liad co$n|>lrtetl 
Farm, a novel which appeared in stiilling niiiiil 
after the manner in which Picktavk, Xiiiu^iax Ni^ 
and many others had l)cen puhliHluHl Mtini of 
among my friends wlio talk to me now aittint my 1 
and are competent to fonn an opinion on tin* s' 
say that this is the best I fmve written, In this o 
I do not coincide. I think that the !nghe*4 merit 
a novel can have consists in per feel ilelineati 
character, rather than in plot, or Imiiionr, or | 
and I shall before hmg mention a sn!isrc|nriif 
which I think the main cliaraeter of ftie “^*torv h s 
developed as to justify me in asserting sis riaiiii 
the others. The plot of f)r/ev fhtrm Is proliah 
best I have ever made; Inst it has the faiilt of ftiv 
itself, and thus coming to an end too early in lltr 
When laidy Mason tells her aneieist Ifivrr tlial s! 
forge the will, the plm of Or/ey farm hm 
itself;— and this she does in the iiiiiiitlr of tin 
Independently, however, of iliis the imvel is 
Peregrine Orme, his graiHlsoii, Klatleliiir Slmrh 
Furnival, Mr, ChafFanlirass, aiiil tlir roiiiiiirrei*il 
tlemen, are all good. The Itiiiitliig h gtitid, l‘lii 
yer’s talk good* Mr, MciuWer cartci Iiii i 
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■aWy. and Mr. Kantwi.se sells his tables and chairs 
spirit. 1 do not know that there is a dull page in 
ook. I am fond of Orlcy Farm ; — and am espe- 
foud of its illustrations by Millais, which are the 

huvc .siH*n ill any novel in any lanj^uage. 
ow felt that I liaci gained my object. In 1862 I 
cliieved that which I contemplated when I went 
ndon in *^34* tint! tt)\vard.s which I made my first 
pt when I liegun the Maedennots in 1843. I had 
al for niyscH a jKisition among literary men, and 
cctircd to niVNclf an income on which I might live 
se and comfort, -vvliich ease and comfort have 
made to include many luxuries. From this time 
period of twelve years my income averaged £4500 
r. Of tlnS| I spend about two-thirds, and put by 
1 otigld piuiiups tti have done lietter, — to have 
one third, ami ptd by two; Imt 1 have ever been 
ell tnelined to spend freely that which has come 


s, liowever, has been so exactly the life which 
oiiglits am! aspirations liad marked out, — thoughts 
spiral iom» which used tfi cause me to blush with 
* liecause I was so slow in forcing myself to the 
winch they clemanded,— that I have felt some 
In having attained it, T have before said how 
!y f fail to reacli the altitude of those who think 
I man devoted to letters should he indifferent to 
Huniiary re^ailfs for which work is generally done, 
isy imainie- lias always lieen regarded by me as a 
iilessiiig, Kol to have to think of sixpences, or 
miiiii of sliilliiig?* : md to he unhappy because the 
havf^ been Iniriied too tpiiekly, and the house linen 
rriirwiiig; md to fa* debarred liy the rigour of 
lily friiiii opening one^ liands. perhaps foolishly, 
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to one’s friciicls all this to me has hcni essiaitial to 
the comfort of life. I have enj^ned tin* i-miifort for I 
may almost^say the la.st twenty years, tlunmh iif> man 
in his youth had less pro.spert t‘f so. or would 

have been less likely at twenty live to have Iiad sueli 
luxuries foretold to him by his friiaufs. 

But thou|?h the money lias been sweet, the respeef, 
the friendships, and the mode of life wliieli has been 
achicvcdi have been much sweeter. In inv hoyhood, 
when I would he erawIiiiK up tt» selioo! with dirty lutots 
and trousers throufdi the mmldy lanes, I wa . always 
telling myself that the misery td the hour was ur»i tlu* 
worst of it, but that the mud and sMlitude ,ind ptiverty 
of the time would insure me mud and soliiude and 
poverty through my life. Hiose l.ids al«ni! me would 
go into 1 Parliament, or heeome ireioi s and tltaius, tir 
wSf|uircs of imrishes. or a<lvoeates ilmmlcuini,^ at the Bar. 
They would not live with me now, fait iiriiher should 
I he able to live with them in after years. Xevrrthto 
leSwS I have lived with them. Wlinn at llir a||e in which 
others go to the universities, I he*-'anir a clerk in the 
Post Oflice, I felt tliat my old visions wrie heini^ real- 
ised. I (lid not tliink it a high ralting. I did not know 
then how very mneh good work nia\ he done fiy a 
member of the t’ivil Service who udi shnw himself 
capable of doing it. llie Post c nhe*" at last grew 
upon me and foreeil itself into mv atircitiins, f 
became intensely anxiom* tlnit people s|ioiili| have 
their letters delivered to tliein piincinallv. Iliil tiiy hope 
to rise had always been built on the wniing of tiovrl^ 
and at last by llie writing of noveh-^ I liad iim-ii. 

I do not think that I ever toaihed anv our. nr that I 
have acquired tlie character ai a iiifi hiniirr. Iliii lirrc 
I do not scruple to say lliai I pieln ihe sni/iriy of 
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uu'.Jnguished people, and that even the distinction 
of wealth confers many advanta^^^es. The best edu- 
cation is to he had at a price as well as the best 
hroa<lcloth. Ilie son of a peer is niore likely to rub his 
shoulders against well informed men than the. son of a 
traclesman. Ilie graees eoine easier to the wife, of him 
who has Iiad great gramlfathers than they <h> to her 
whose husluand has been less, or more fortimale, as he 
may think it. The tliseerning man will reeognise the 
in format i(m and the graees when they are achieved 
w'ithout such as.sistanee, and will honour the owners of 
them the more heeanse of the tlilheullies they have over- 
come;— hut the faet rcanains that tin* society of tlie well- 
horn and c»f the wealthy will as a rule he worth seek- 
ing. I say this m»w, heeanse these are the rules l>y 
which I have lived, and these are the causes which have 
instigated me to work, 

I have heard the <piestion argued «On what terms 
should a man td inferior rank live with those who are 
manifestly superior to him? If a maninis or an earl 
honour me* who Ijave no rank, witli Ins intimacy, am I 
in iny intercourse with Itim to reinemljer our close 
acquaintance or his high rank? I have always said that 
wlicre the di fTcrcnce in position is tpiitc marked, the 
overtures to intimacy shtnihl always taane from the 
higher rank; Imt if the intimacy he ever fixed, then that 
rank sliotilf! he Itelif of nc» account. It seems to me that 
intimate frirmKliip mlmits of no standing hut that qI 
equality, I canimt !»e the Sovereign'.^ friend, nor proh- 
alily the friend of many very mucli henealli the Sov- 
ereign, IttHMiise such equality is im|it>ssible. 

When I first came to Waltiuiin Cross in the winter 
of I had almost made up my mind that my 

hiiiilirig was over. I cinild not then ctniiit upon an 
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income which would enable me to earrv oii rin m\mt^ 
ment which I should douhtIe^s find iiuu’h more ex|ini- 
sive in England than in Ireland. I hrmi-hi wiili rue 
out of Ireland one mare, hut Nhe was um lirjii fur im. 
to ride in the hnntingdield. A'n however, iln* luMiiry 
came in, I very quickly fell hack into mv tdd li.iliitH. 
First one horse was luniglil, thm .iu.mlin. and then a 
third, till it became estahlishrd as a nil«- iliat f 

should not have less than four ImtUers in lie- sialile. 
Sometimes when my l«»yH liave Ucvn at li-anr I li,ive 
had as many as six’. Es^ex wa*» thr v!m-t «d aiy 

sport, and gradually I heeame known 11$ 

well as though I had hemt an M|nsrt^ m flie 

manner born. Few have iiivestigaird nen*” * lu-.rlv ih.in 
I have done the depth, and tu’eadtln and tt.n*.*! Iirddiiig 
capacities of an {%ssex tliudi. If v. dl, I iliuik, hr .u*"' 
corded to me by Fmh'X mm genn.dlv iliai I have 
ridden hard. The cause td mv drlndu in ilie .iiiiusr.. 
ment I have never hem aide to aiialvo* to mv own 
satisfaction. In the hrsl place, rvm now, I know very 
little about lumtingv*- llmiigh I know vei ^ iitm li of ihr 
accessories of the field. I am i««» Mind to -a-r 
turning, and cannot therefore tell wbrihri ihr io\ h.vH 
gone this way or that. Inder*! all ilie ipau’e I tike *d 
hounds is not to ride over lltriti. sn**'. are -0 etiro 
stituted that I can never M^e liie iiatine *0 .1 fmer, I 
either ftilltiw some one, or ride at it \m!i iltr full 
conviction that I may he going mio :,% lenw' |»»m 4 or a 
gravehpit I have jumped into both i-m- and llir oihrr. 
I am very heavy, and have nrvrr ii».hhji rv|«-ri'iivr 
horses. I am also now t»ld for wr*!} hrniit 

stiff that I cannot get tm t»» mv lioiui^ ilir aid 

of a block or a hank, lint I ride ^-tdl .viirr the ■..irur 
fashion, with a hoy‘^ efiergy, dviermiord 
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if it may possibly be done, hating the roads, despising 
young men who ride them, and with a feeling that life 
can not, with all her riches, have given me anything 
better than when I have gone through a long run to 
the finish, keeping a place, not of glory, but of credit, 
Emong my juniors. 
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^THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALrJNLTOV/' *U'AK YiHf V 
HER? '' RACHEL RAY/' AKH TlfK ** ruHT N K.IH 
REVIEW 

During the early months c»f iHfu ()r/i‘y iuirfii w 
being brought out in mimlwrH. aiitl at llir s;mv 
Brotvn, J ones and Robumm was ap|»raring in tlir 
hill Magazine, In Septcmlier, iHfti, ilie SnitiH ll< 
Allington began its career in the same prriHiiii"4 
work on North America hat! ahat mine msl in 
In August, 1H63. the first niiniher <4 t 'lUi l\ni /• 
Hcrf was published as a st*|iar;tt«* serial, ;init wa 
tinued through 1864. In iHCij a Hlinri iitivid wa 
duced in the ordinary vtdnme ffirni, ealled k\iehe 
In addition to these I |nih!is!ie»! iliiriiig the tini 
volumes of sttiries calletl llie Tales e/ ail i^riinhi 
the early spring of 1865 Mixs Maekeneu* \s% 
the same form as Raehel Ray: mnl in ,M,iv *tf tin 
year The Belton Hstnte was ctiiiiiiirnf'i**! witli fin 
mencement of the Forlnighily Ret'teu\ of wliiiii |; 
ical I will say a few wtirds in lhi"i eli<;i|itrr. 

I quite admit tfiat I rrnwilrd my warn iiii 
market too quickly,— hccan^c the riMiliiig wmid 
not want such a quantity of iiLiifrr irum ihr liai 
one author in so short a space t»l itinr. I fi.iil rm 
quite so fertile as the unfnnmiair griiilciiiaii wli 
gusted the publisher in !»ateriio-Hifr Kmv, in ilir 
of whose productiveness I have tliiiiiglit 

m 
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art of story telling, had each of tliesc !»een the is 
labour of a couple of years. How short is the 
devoted to the manipulation of a plot i«in !>c 
only to those who have written plays and nov 
I may say also, how very little time tlic hniin is a 
devote to such wearing work, llnue are usually 
hours of agonising doubt, almost of desfiair, so ai 
it has been with nie,~-^ir perhaps st>me days. And 
with nothing settled in my brain as to the final dc' 
ment of events, with no capability of settling any 
but with a most distinct conception of some eha 
or characters, I have rnshed at the %voik as a 
rushes at a fence which he (hw not see. Smm 
I have encountered what, in hunting language, w 
a cropper. I had such a fall in two imvels of mi 
which I have already spoken— 77ie ihrtmfns and < 
Richmond. I shall have to speak td otlter stieh Ira 
But these failures have imi arisen from overdn 
work. When my work has t>ee« <|uieker done, 
has sometimes been done very c|iiiekly*--llie ra 
has been achieved by hot pressure* not in the cr 
tion, but in the telling of tlie story . Instead tif 
ing eight pages a day, I have written sixteen : ii 
of working five days a week, I have worked srv* 
have trebled my usual average, ami have done 
circumstances wltich have enaldrd me in give iip ; 
thoughts for the time to the Iwwik I have tier 11 wi 
This has generally l>een done at Miitie ifiiiet 11 
the mountains,— where there has lierii no mwm 
hunting, no whist, no ortlinary lioiiirlioid iliitirs, 
I am sure that the work io tlonc luitl in it lir 
truth and the liighesr spirit Hint I have lirrti al 
produce. At inch times I have lircfi attic to : 
myself thoroughly with tlic rliarailrrs I liave li 
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Iiatul. I have wandered alnne among the rocks and 
woods, crying at their grief, laughing at their absurdi- 
ties, and thoroughly enjoying their joy. I have been 
impregnated with my own creations till it has been my 
only excitement to sit with the pen in my hand, and 
drive my team before me at as quick a pace as I could 
make them travel. 

1'he critics will again say that all this may he very 
well as to the rough work of the author’s own brain, 
but it will be very far from well in reference to the 
style in which that work has been given to the public. 
After all, the vehicle which a writer uses for conveying 
his thoughts to the ijuhlic should not be less important 
to him than the thoughts themselves. An author can 
hardly hope to he [K)pular unless he can use popular 
language, "fhat is tptite true; hut then comes the 
(piestion of achieving a j>opular«--»in other words, I may 
say, a good and lucid style. How may an author best 
accjuire a mode of writing which shall be agreeable and 
easily intelligible to the reader? He must he correct, 
because witliout correctness he can lie neither agreeable 
nor intelligible. Readers will expect him to obey those 
rules whidi they, conseioiisly or unconsciously, have 
been lauglit to regard as binding on language; and 
unless he does olwy them, he will disgust. Without 
much labour, no writer will achieve such a style. He 
has very much to learn; ami. when he has learned that 
much, he has io act|vure the habit of using what he has 
learned witli ease. Hut all this must be learned and 
aecpiired,— not while he is writing that which shall 
please, hut long before. His language must come from 
him as music comes from the ni|>id touch of the great 
performer^ fingers; as wtirds come from the mouth of 
the indignant orator ; im letters fly from the fingers of 
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Ihc trained coniposiior; as llie svlIalJes tiiikfeil out ky 
little bells form themselves to the ear uf the tele|rra- 
phist. A man who tliinks mueh of liis wortfs as lu* 
writes them will i^enerally leave liiiii work that 

smells of oil I speak here, of eoiirse, uf prusr: h>r in 
. ix)ctry we know what care is tuxv^snry, ami we furm 
onr taste accordinjj^Iy. 

Rapid writinp^ will no doubt to iiiaeenracy, 

— chietly because the ear, cjuick ami true a . niay bt* its 
operation, will occasionally break down niitler pieHsuiv 
and, before a sentence be closed, will foiyii ifn. uaaify 
of the composition with which it wa » i onimem'etl. A 
singular nominative will be <lisgraeed by a plural ver!>, 
because other i)Iuralities have interviur*! am! have 
tempted the ear into plural tendemae*.. d'auitdttgies 
will occur, because the ear, in detmuifluig frc'di rni 
pliasis, has forgotten that tli»’ ilraro*! buif* Uas l)f*rn 
already expressed. 1 nt‘e<l not imihiply flie-.e eanses of 
error, which must have beeji stumbhng imleecl 

when men wrote in the bmg seiifeiu t-. of lug 

which Macaulay, witli his niuhipluaiv of i|iviMoi|.., has 
done so much to enable us to avoid A lapid writer 
will hardly avoid tlu'se ei*rors ahoipahor, ^’^pe.iktny of 
myself, I am ready to declare that, with iintili train 
ing, I have been uualde ti» avojil tlieui. Hut the writer 
for the press is rarely called u|Hin a writer of 
hooks should never lie called upon |tt nnni lii'. niaini. 
script hot from his hand to the priiilrr. It ban breii 
my practice to read everything four iiinrH at |r ;|.4 
thrice in manuscript am! once in print, \'rry iiiiirli of 
my work I have read twice in print, In -.luir oi liii;, 

I know tliat inaccuracies have errpi iliroiigli, iioi 
single spies, jjut in lialtalioiis. lAoiti ihi^. | g.iilirr iliai 
the supervision has Imn imstillicient, 11*4 ilml ilic ivtirfc 
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itself has Ikh'ii clone too fast. I am ejuite sure that 
those passag-es which have been written with the 
greatest stress of labour, and consecpiently with the 
greatest haste, have been the most effective and by no 
means the most inaccurate. 

The Small House at AUinf^tan redeemed my reputa- 
tion with tlie si)irited proprietor of the Carnhill, which 
must, I should think, have been damaged by Brozm, 
Janes, and Kobinsan. In it appeared Lily Dale, one of 
the characters which readers of my novels have liked 
the best. In the love with which she has been greeted 
I have hardly joined with nmch enthusiasm, feeling 
that she is somewhat of a I'rench prig. She became 
first engaged to a snob, who jilted her; and then, 
though in truth she loved another man who was hardly 
good enough, she could not extric'ate herself sufficiently 
from the eollajise of Iier first great misfortune to be 
al)le to make u[> her mind to he the wife of one whom, 
though she loved him, she did not altogether reverence. 
Prig as she was. she made her way into the hearts of 
many readers, Isith young and old; so that, from that 
time to this, I have been eontinnally honoured with 
letters, the purport of which has always been to beg 
me to marry Inly Dale to Jtihnny luuues. Had I done so, 
however. Uly would never have .so endeared herself 
to these peopl<‘ as to induce them to write letters to tlie 
author concerning her fate. It was because she could 
not get over her trtmbles that they loved her. Outside 
Lily Dale and the chief interest of the novel, The 
Smal! //oK.vc at Aliin^i^tan is. I tViink, gtHHl llie De 
Ooiirry family are alive, as is also Sir RafBe liuffle, 
who is a licro of the t’ivil .Service. Sir Raftie was 
intended to represent a type, not a man; but the man 
for the picture wai iooii chosen, and 1 was often 
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assured that the portrait was vt‘ry like. 1 have never 
seen the gentleman with wIkmu I am suppHsed to have 
taken the liberty. There is also an old Mfuire down at 
Allington, whose life as a country gcntlciiian with 
rather straitened means is, I think, well descrihc*d. 

Of Can ymi Forgwe Uert I camujt speak with too 
great affection, though 1 do not know tliat of it 

did very much to increase my reptdatiom As regards 
the story, it was formed ehieily on tliat of the play 
which my friend JVIr. Bartley had rejected long since, 
the circumstances of which the reader may peiitaps 
reniembcT. d'hc play had heem calletl / /ic /i7f/ 

but I was afraid of the name for a ni»vel. lest ifie critics 
might throw a doubt on the nobility, 'fhere was nmreof 
tentative humility in that wliieh I at last atlopted. The 
character of the girl is carried through wnlt i'*iiisider» 
able strengtii, hut is not attractive, d'he humorous 
characters, which are also taken from the play, a 
buxom widow who witli her eyes open t hooses the must 
scampish of two .selfish suitors ht'canse he is ilie !*et- 
ter looking,— are well done. Mrs, ( hcemiw, hetwren 
Captain Bcllficld and Mr, (‘heeseaerr, is very gi«»d 
fun— as far as the fun of novels is. lUit that which 
endears the hook to me is the first presentation wliich 
I made in it of Plantagenet iktlltser, wiilt his wife, 
Lady Glencora. 

By no amount of dcHcription or asseveration could 
I .succeed in making any rcatler imtlrr.siaiid li«nv iiiuclt 
these characters with their htdoiigings Iiav«' tireii to 
me in my latter life; or how fret|Uinilly I liavr iiseil 
them for the expression of iiiy |K.ihiii-‘al e»r sticia! 
convictions. They have lieen m mil to iitr m free 
trade was to Mr. CoIhIcii, or the tlriiiiiiiioii of it puny 
to Mr, Disraeli; and as I have iiot been alik to ipeak 
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from llic iR'ticlics of tlic House of Commons, or to 
tiunulcr from platforms, or to l)e efficacioiis as a 
lecturer, they have served me as safety-valves by \vhich 
to deliver my soul. Mr. Plaiitajj^enet Palliser had 
appeared in TJic Small House at Allington, but his 
birth had not been accompanied l)y many hopes. In 
the last ])a|^a‘s of that novel he is made to seek a 
remedy for a foolish false step in life by marrying 
the grand heiri'ss of the day; — but the personage of 
the great lieiress does not appear till she comes on 
the scene as a married woman in Can Yon Forgive 
Her? He is the nephew and heir to a duke-- -the 
Duke of Omnium— who was first introduced in Doctor 
Thonu\ and afterwards in Framlcy Parsonage, and 
who is one of the belongings of whom I have spoken. 
In tliese personages and their friends, political and 
social, 1 have endeavoured to depict the faults and 
frailties and vices,— as also the virtues, the graces, 
and the strength of our liighest classes; and if 1 have 
not made the strength and virtues i)redominant over 
tile faults and viees, 1 have not painted the picture 
as 1 intended. Ilantagcm't Palliser I think to he a 
very noble gmitlcman,— .sueh a one as justifies to the 
nation the seeming anomaly of an hereditary peerage 
anti of primogeniture. His wife is in all respects 
very inferior to him; lint she, too, has, or has been 
intcndcil to have, heuealh the thin stratum of her 
follies a liasis of gtiod principle, which enaliled her to 
live dtnvu the conviction of the original wrong which 
was tloiie tti her, and taught her to endeavour to do 
her duty in tlie ptisiiion to which she was called. 
She liatl received a great wrong,— having been made, 
wheti little more than a ehiid, to marry a man for 
whom she cared nothing when, however, though 
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she' was little more than a child, her love had hreji 
given elsewhere. Slie had very heavy inmhks, but 
they did not overcome her. 

As to the heaviest of these troubles, I will say 
a word in vindication of myself and (if tiu* way I 
handled it in my work. In the pages of i\iii Vim 
Forgive Hcrf the girhvS first love is iotrtMliHH’il, . 
beautiful, well-born, and utterly worthless, fu save 
a girl from wasting herself, and an ludress from 
wasting her property on such a seainp, wan certainly 
the duty of the girl’s friends. But it must ever he 
wrong to force a girl into a marriage witli a man she 
does not love, —and certainly tlie more so wlien tliere 
is another whom she does love. In my endeavour 
to teach this lesson I subjected the y«mng wife to ttie 
terrible danger of overtures from the man t(i whom 
her heart had Iiecn given. I was walling m* doutit 
on ticklish ground, leaving for a while a doubt on the 
question whether the lover might or might tag succeed, 
Then there came to me a letter frtmi a disttnguislied 
dignitary of our (‘hureh, a man whom all men 
honoured, treating me with severity for what I was 
doing. It hiid been one of the innocent jf»ys of his 
life, said the clergyman, t(» have my noveh read to 
him by his daughter.s. Bnt now I was writing a tiook 
which caused him to bid them close it ! Ivhi a I ;dso 
turn away to vicious sensation studt as Huh? Hid I 
think that a wife contemplating adultery was a characler 
fit for my pages? i asked him in rriiirii* whcilier 
from his pulpit, or at any rate from Ioh coniiiiiiiimit-’ 
table, he did not denounce atlultery lo Im aiidteiire; 
and if so, why should it not \n* ri|irri to me to |irrarli 
the same doctrine to niiite. I made kiimvii noiliing 
which the purest girl could mi bill have learned, and 
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oiiRlit not to have learned, elsewhere, and I certainly 
lent no atlraetiou to the sin wiiich I indicated. His 
rejoinder was full of grace, and enabled him to avoid 
the annoyanee of argumentation without ahandoning 
his cause, lie said that the. sulyect was so much too 
long ftjr h'tters; that he hoped I would go and stay 
a week with him in the country,— so that we might 
have it out. 'Fhat opi)orlunity, however, has never 
yet arrived. 

Lady Clleucora overcomes that trouble, and is 
brought, partly by her own sense of right and wrong, 
and partly by the genninc nobility of her husband’s 
eoiuluet, t<» attach herself to him after a certain fashion. 
The romance of her life is gone, but there remains 
a rich reality of which she is fully able to taste the 
llavour. She loves her rank and hectnties ambitious, 
First of social, and tlieu of jaditical ascendancy, lie is 
tlionmghly true to her, after his tliorongh nature, and 
she, after her less perfect nature, is imperlectly true 
to him. 

In conducting these characters from one story to 
auotiter I reaHse<l the necessity, luit only of consistency, 
-- winch, Imd it been maintained by a hard exactitude, 
would have been tmtnie to nature,* dmt also of those 
iiianges which lime always produces, 'rhere are, 
perhaps, hut few of us who, after the lapse of ten 
years, will he fount! to have changed our chief cliarac- 
tt*risties. Hie selfish man will still he selfish, and the 
false man false, lUil tmr maimer of showing or of 
liitliiig these idiaracteristic^ will lie changetk—as also 
oiir power id’ atiding to or diminishing llieir iiiteiLsity. 
It was my ;4ndy that these pi*ople, as they grew in 
years* shotilil eiicoimter the changes wliich come upon 
us all; ami I think that I have succeeded. The 
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Duchess of Ointiiinn, \vhon she is playing tlie part oE 
Prime Minister’s wife, is the same wannan as that 
Lady Glencora who almost longs to go <»t*f with Burgo 
Fitzgerald, hut yet knows that she will never do so; 
and the Prime Minister Duke, with^ his wcniuded pride 
and sore spirit, is he who, his wites sake, left 
power and place when they were hrst tdYered to him; 

but they have undergone the changes whicli a life 

so stirring as theirs would naturally pioduce. 1o do 
all this thoroughly was in my heart froni fust tc» last; 
but I do not know that the game has been worth the 
candle. 

To carry out my scheme I have liad to spread 
niy picture over so wide a canvas tliat I cannot expect 
that any lover of such art should tro»!»le hiniseif to 
look at it as a whole. Who will reat! i \in Kiiii /oirg/nc 
Herf Pluiu^as Piitn, Phiiu'ax and //ic 

Minister consecutively, in order that ilirv may uiid«*r« 
.stand the characters cd the I hike oi c inmimn, <»f 
Plantagenet Palliser, ami of laidv tih ucfiia? Who will 
ever know that they .slundd he r* at!? lint in the 
performance of the work I hatl mm li gratifii ation, and 
was enabled from time to time to liave in this way that 
fling at the political doings of the day v%duiii every 
man likes to take, if nni in one fastnon tlnm in another, 
I look iijK)n tins string of characters,, ■■earrietl some- 
times into other novels titan thtisr jm4 mimed, ■ as the 
best work of my life. Taking liiiti aliogrilier* I think 
that Plantagenet Palliser siaiulH morr firitily oil the 
ground tlian any other pernonage I have crrainl 

On Christmas clay, 1HC13. vvr were stanlril hy tlir news 
of Thackeray's death, lie had then for iitaiiy iiionllis 
given up the editorship of the Ctmihiii 
a position for which he was hardly lilted ctllicr hy Mi 
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habits or tcnipcranietit, — but was still employed in 
writing' for its pages. I had known him only for 
four years, but had grown into much intimacy with 
him and his family. I regard him as one of the most 
tender-hearled human beings I ever knew, who, with 
an exaggeratefl eontem{)t for the foibles of the world at 
large, would entertain an almost equally exaggerated 
syinpalliy with the joys and troubles of individuals 
around him. lie laid been imfortunatc in early life 
— imforlimale iti regard to money— unfortunate with 
an aOlicted wife— unfortnnate in having his home 
broken tq) before Ins children were fit to 1)C his com- 
panions, This threw him too much upon clubs, and 
taught him to dislike general scK'iety, but it never 
arfected Ids heart, or clouded Ins imagination. He 
could still revel in the pangs and joys of fictitious life, 
and could still feel— as he did to the very last— the 
duty of showing to his readers the evil consequences 
of evil conduct. It was perhaps his chief fault as a 
writer that lie could never abstain from that dash of 
satire winch lie felt to he demanded by the weaknesses 
which he saw aroinul him. 'fhe satirist who writes 
iiotldng but satire should write hut little,-— or it will 
seem that his satire springs rather from hi.s own 
caustic nature than from the sins of the world in 
widcli he lives. I myself regard lismond as the 
greatest novel in the bhiglish language, basing that 
judgment upon the exeellence of its language, on. the 
clear indivitliiality of the eharaclers, on the truth of 
its delineationH in regartl to the time selected, and on 
its great pathos. There are also in it a few scenes 
so ttild that even Scott lias neviT equallcil the telling. 
I .el any one wlin dontils thi‘» rciul tlie passage in winch 
laidy iastlewoiHl indiiees the fluke of Hamilton to 
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think that his nuptials with Beatrict* will he hmifnired 
if Colonel Esmond will gfive away tiu* hridt/. When 
he went from ns he left l)ehtn<l Uvliv^ m»vt*list.s with 
great names; hut I think that they wlu) Ik'n! utidersttHul 
the matter felt that the greate.st ma.Nter of Jietion of 
this age had gone. 

Rachel Ray underwent a fate whieh no other novel 
of mine has eneountered. Some ytars hr one this a 
periodical called Good ll (ads had hern t*!.iah!iHhed 
under the cditorshii) of my friend f h\ Xoi nian Ma-rh-od, 
a well-known Preshyterian pastor iti t dasguw. In i«Sf»3 
he asked me to write a novel for hi * inaga/ine, explain- 
ing to me that liis prineiples did imt IrUi h fiiju to 
confine his matter to religi<nis faihjrrtN, ainl paving 
me the complinumt of saying that hr would lerl himself 
quite safe in my hands. In reply I told him I tlmught 
he was wrong in his ehoiee; that ihoupji he luighf wish 
to give a novel to the rea<lt*rs «»f (feed irm J.v, a novel 
from me would Iiardly he what lu* wauNd. and that 
I could not nndtniake to write either with any spei ially 
religious tencleney, or in any fa diiierriit from 

that which was usual to me. A . uoihlly and if any 
one thought me wicked as wicked a * i liad heretofore 
been, I must still he, slmuld I wiife lor IVurds. 

He persisted in his reipiesi, and I emm* in lerms as to 
a story for tlie periotlical, I wrtite u am! -.inil it to 
him, and shortly afterwards reerived if hail a eomdd* 
erable portion Iiaving been printed witli an iiitiiiialitm 
that it would not do, A IcHer tnorr full <j|' wailing 
and repentance no man ever wrote. It was, hr -.aid, 
all his own fault. He should have taken tiiy advice. 
He should have known heller. But ihe viieli m 

it was, lie could not give l*t his reader''* In the pages 
of Good lP*onlS; W'lndtl t lt»rgi\r liiiiif Any 
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pecuniary loss to which his decision might subject me 
the owner of the publication would willingly make 
good, There was sonic loss— or rather would have 
been— and llial inoiu'y I exacted, feeling that the fault 
had in truth been with the editor. There is the tale 
now to speak for itself. It is not brilliant nor in 
any way very excellent; but it certainly is not very 
wicked, 1'here is some dancing in one of the early 
chapters, described, no doubt, with that approval of 
the amusement which I have always entertained; 
and it was this to which my friend demurred. It is 
more true of novels than perhaps of anything else, 
that one man's food is another man’s poison. 

Miss Mackenzie was written with a desire to prove 
tliat a novel may he t)roduced without any love; but 
even in this attempt it lireaks down before the 
tamclusion. In order that I might be strong in my 
purpose, I took for my heroine a very unattractive old 
maid, who was tiverwhelmed with money troubles; but 
even slic was in love before the end of the lx)ok, and 
matle a romantic marriage with an old man. There is 
in this story an attack uptm cliarituhle bazaars, made 
with a violence which will, I think, convince any reader 
that siuii attempts at raising money were at the time 
very odious to me. I beg to say tliat since that I have 
hatl no occasiim alter my t^pinion. Miss Mackcmic 
was puhlisbetl in the early s[»ring of 1K65. 

ht the same lime I was engaged with others in 
establishing a periodical Review, in which some of 
us trusietl imieli, and from which we expected great 
things. *rhere was, however, in truth so little combina- 
tion of idea among us, that we were not justified 
in our trust or in our expectations. Am! yet we were 
honest in our purpose, anti have, 1 think, done some 
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good by our honesty. The inatter on whiflj we 
all agreed was freedom of speech, eonthiiiin! witl 
sonal responsibility. VVe would In* iiril!u‘r eon 
tivc nor liberal, neither rcligi<uis nor free thi 
neither popular nor exclusive p-'-hiit we wtndt! !c 
man who had a thing to say, and knew how to : 
speak freely. But he sliould always speak wit 
responsibility of his name attatdied. In the 
beginning I militated against this imposHihle uri 
of principles, —and did so most irrationally, serin 
1 had agreed to the negation of principles, liy d 
ing that nothing should apfwar ilenyiiig or ipiesti 
the divinity of (Trist. It was a most |*repos 
claim to make for such a publication as we pro 
and it at once drove from uh ou«* two wh 
proposed to join ns. But we went on, and rnir eoi 
— limited— -was formed. We suliscrihed, I think, 
each. I at least subscribed tluit amount, and f 
agreed to liring out our publication every fort 
after the manner of the welBknown h’reneh ptililii 
—we called it The Fartm^hiiy* \Xe 
services of G. IL Ixvves as «Hir editor. We r 
to manage our finances by a Board, wliicli was It 
once a fortnight, and tif whidi I \vm the i 1 iai 
And we determined tliat tlie |»ayinenls for oiir Itle 
should be made on a lilieral and strictly ready -i 
system. We carried out our principleH till nitr 1 
was all gone, and then we sob! the copyriglii lo 
Chapman k 'Mall for a trifle. Hut lieforr ] 
with our property we fouml iliat ai frirtiiigiitly 
was not popular with the trade throiigh wluotr 
the work must reaeh the public; and. *1^* nitr peri 
had not become sufliciently po|iiikir ilHrll l»i lirar 
such opposition, we succiiiiibed, and liriiiiglit il %m 
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a month. Still it was The Fortnifrhtly, and still it is 
The Fortnii^htly. Of all the serial publications of the 
(lay, it probably is the most serious, the most earnest, 
the least devoted to amusement, the least flippant, the 
least jocose,— and yet it has the face to show itself 
inontli after month to the world, with so al)surd a 
misnomer 1 It is. as all who know the laws of modern 
literature are aware, a very serious thing to change 
the name of a i)erio(lical. Hy doing so you begin an 
altogether new enterprise, d'hereiore should the name 
he well chosen whereas this was very ill chosen, a 
fault for which I alone was responsible. 

I’liat theory of eclecticism W7is altogether impracti- 
cable. It was as tlumgh a gentleman should go into 
the llou.se of ('ommons dcUermined to support no party, 
hut to serve his ccnmtry by individual utterances. Such 
gentlemen have goite into the House of Commons, 
hut they liave not served their country much. Of 
course the project l>roke down. Liberalism, free- 
tlunking, and open ineptiry will never object to appear 
in company with their opposites, because they have 
the conceit tf» think that they can qticll those opposites; 
Imt the oppohites will not appear in conjunction with 
liheralisut. free thinking, and open intjuiry. As a 
natural ctmset|tu‘nce, onr new |>ublication liecame an 
organ of liheraliMn, free thinking, and open inquiry. 
Hie residt has lieen good; and thougli there is much 
in tlie now estaldished principles of llte i*ortnightly 
with wliicli I d«i not myself agree, I may safely say 
that the ptihliration lias assured an individuality, and 
asserted ftu’ itself a position in our periodical literature, 
which is well iimlersUHHl and highly respected. 

As to my set I and iny own hofWH in the matter,'— 
I was cravinii ai’let' sume increase in literary honesty. 
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which I think is still desirable, but which is lianlly 
to be attained by the means wliich tlum recommended 
themselves to me. In one of the early lumiljcrs I 
wrote a paper advocating the signature of the authors 
to periodical writing, admitting that tlie system should 
not be extended to journalistic articles on ptditical 
subjects. I think that I made the best of my case; hut 
further consideration has caused me tt) dotibl whether 
the reasons which induced me to make an exception 
in favour of political writing tio imt extend tlicmscives 
also to writing on other subjects. Much td the literary 
criticism which we now have is very ba«l indeed;-- 
so bad as to be open to the charge both of dislsonesty 
and incapacity. Hooks are criticisetl witlioiit Ijcing 
read, — are criticised by favour,* and are trusted by 
editors to the criticism of the incompetent. If the 
names of the critics were <lemandeil. etlitiU's would he 
more careful. Hut I fear the el’feet Wintld Ijc that 
we should get hut little criticism, and that the |mhlic 
would put hut little trust in that liule. An ordinary 
reader would not care to have his IBooks recommended 
to him l)y Jones; hut tlie reeonmientlatitin cd the great 
unknown comes to him witli all the weight of tlic 
I'inhcs, the Spectator, or the Saittnloy, 

Though I admit so iimeh, I am not a recreant from 
the doctrine I then preached. I think that the name td 
the author does tend to fionesty, and that the kmnvletlge 
that it will be inserted adtls itnich to the atillior’s 
industry and care, it debars him also from illegsliiiiate 
license and dishtmest assertions, A man slnnild never 
be asliamed to acknowledge that wliicli lie is not 
ashamed to piihlish. In The iwini^htiy rvrrytfiiiig lias 
been signed, atid in this way good I iliiiik, been 
done. Signatures to articles in other periodicals have 
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become much more commiui since The Fortnightly was 
commenced. 

After a, time IMr, Lewes retired from the editorship, 
feelini^ that the work ])ressed too severely on his 
moderate strtm54th. ( )ur loss in him was very great, 
and there was considerable <liniculty in finding a suc- 
cessor. I must say that the jirestait proprietor has 
been fortunatt* in the choiee he did make. Mr. John 
Morley has (lone the work with admirable patience, 
y.eal, and capacity. Of course he has got around him 
a set of eonlrilmtors whose modes of thought arc what 
vve may call much ativaneetl; he lieing “much 
advaiUHHr’ himself, would not work with other aids. 
The perio<lieal has a peculiar tone of its own; but it 
holds its own with alality, aiul though there are many 
who perhaps hate it, there are none who despise it. 
When the eompany sohl it, having spent about £9000 
oti it, it was w«nth little or nothing. Now 1 believe it 
tt> he a giuul property. 

iMy invn last jiersonal eoneern with it was on a 
matter of fox hunting.* I'hrre came out in it an 
article from the pen of .Mr. h'reeman the hi.storian, 
ctmdemuiug the amuMaiumt, which I love, on the 
grounds td’ cruelty and general brutality. Was it 
possible, ask*d Mr. b'reeman, qiaaiug from t'icero, that 
any educated man shnuhl timl delight in so coarse 
a purstiil ? Alwavs bearing in niiml my own cormection 
with llie I'tirinighily, I regartled this almost its a rising 
o! a child agai!^^4^ the father. I iVlt at any rate Inmiul 
to answer Mr. h*rermaii in the .same columns, and 1 
cihlainetl Mr. Morlcy*s permi'.^atm to «lo so. 1 wrote 
my (Irfciice of fox Imnting. and iluiv it is. In regard 

* I Inor ttiitiiit .iitii'lf-. ii.r it Miice, efqiecially 

two oil ijcriis III which I tkw«»lcd gi'cal ia!>oiir. 
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to the charge of cruelty, Mr. Freemani seems to 
assert that nothing unpleasant should be done to any 
of God’s creatures except for a useful purpose. The 
protection of a lady’s shoulders frnm the cold is a 
useful purpose; and therefore a di^/.en fur-hearing 
animals may be snared in the snow and left to starve 
to death in the wires, in order that the lady may liave 
the tippet,— though a tippet of wool would serve the 
purpose as well as a tippet of fur. Btit the congre- 
gation and healthful amusement of one or two hundred 
persons, on whose behalf a single fox may or may 
not be killed, is not a useful purpose. 1 tliink tlmt Mr. 
Freeman has failed to perceive that amusement is 
as needful and almost as necessary as food and raiment. 
The absurdity of the further charge as to the general 
brutality of the pursuit, and its ctmsequent unfitness 
for an educated man, is to he attribiitei! to Mr. bVee- 
man’s ignorance of what is really (huie and saitl in the 
hunting-field,— perhaps to his mismulerstamling of 
Cicero’s words. There was a rejoimler tti my answer, 
and I asked for space for further remarks, I could 
have it, the editor said, if 1 much wished it: hut he 
preferred that the subject should he closed. Of course 
I was silent His sympathies were all with Mr. hVee- 
man, — and again.st the foxes, who, Init for fox iumling, 
would cease to exist in Fnglaiul. Ami t felt that The 
Fortnightly was hardly the place for the defence of 
the sport Afterwards Mr. hVeeman kimlly suggested 
to' me that he would be glad to publtHli tiiy article in 
a little book to be put out by him condemnaiciry of fox- 
hunting generally, ilc was to have llie last word and 
the first word, and that |>ower of piekiiig to pieces 
which he is known to use in so masterly a manner, 
without any reply from me! This I \vm iiblifcd to 
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decline. If he wouUl give me the last word, as he 
would have the first, then, 1 told him, I should be 
proud to join him in the hook. This offer did not 
however meet his views. 

It had been tU'eided hy the Board of Management, 
somewhat in opposition to my own ideas on the subject, 
tliat the Retnew should always contain a 

novel. U was t)f course natural that 1 should write the 
first novel, and I wrote The lU'lton Estate, It is similar 
in its attrihutes to Rachel Ray and to Miss Mackenzie, 
It is rcadalde, aiul contains scenes which are true to 
life; hut it has ikj peculiar merits, and will add nothing 
to my reputation as a iu»veltst. I have not looked at 
it since it was puhlislicd; ami now turning back to it 
in my inenu)ry, I seem to remember almost less of it 
than of any book that i have written. 
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The CUwcrin^s, which came m\ ia !S(i6 aiitl was 

the last novel which I wrote for the ( ornhiH^ iiml it 
was for this that 1 received the hii^hc^*! rate of pay 
that was ever accorded to me. It was tite same !en|,^th 
as Pramlcy rarsonu^e, and tlu* prii*e was laHiK). 
Whether much or little, it was ottered !w file proprietor 
of the magazine, atul was paid in a sinide ehetpte. 

In The Claverins^s I di<I n<»( follow tin* liahil which 
had now heconio very camiimm t<* me. (d' introducing 
personages whose names are already known to the 
readers of novels, and whose eharacters wert* lamiliar 
to myself. If I rememher rightly, no oiu’ a|>pears here 
who had appeared before or vvh«> has !>een allowet! io 
appear since. I c(msi<ler titc sttwy as a wtmle to he 
good, though I am not aware that the ptddii’ has ever 
corroborated that verdict. The chief ciiaracter is that 
of a youttg wennan who has married manifestly f«»r 
money and rank,— so matiifestly titat she does not 
herself pretend, even while site is making tlie marriage, 
that she has any otlier reason. 1‘!ie man is old, tfis-- 
reputable, and a wornout tlehanchee, Then comes 
the punishment natural to the fd'fenee. When she is 
free, the man whom she had loved, and who liatl loved 
her, is engaged to atmtlier woman, lie varillafrs and 
is weak,— in which weakness is the faiill of the IkioIc, 
ijo 
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as lie plays the i>art of hero. But she is strong — 
strong in her purpose, strong in her desires, and strong 
in her consciousness that the punishment which comes 
upon her has been deserved. 

But tlie chief merit of I'ltc Ciaverings is in the 
genuine fun of some of the scenes. Humour has not 
been my forte, hut I am inclined to think that the 
characters of Captain Boodle, Archie Cdavering, and 
Sophie (ionkdoup are humorous. Count Bateroff, the 
hrotlier of Sophie, is also good, and disposes of the 
young liero’s interferenee in a somewhat masterly 
manner. In 77ie too, there is a wife whose 

hushand is a brute to her, who loses an only chiUh-— 
his heir- and who is relmked by her lord because the 
hoy dies, Jler sorrow is. I think, pathetic. From 
lieginning to end the story is well told. But I doubt 
now whether any cme reads 77ic Chwirin^s. When I 
remember liow many novels I have written, I have 
no right tt» expect that above a few of them shall 
endure even to the second year beyond publication, 
ddiis sttiry closed my ctmnection with the Cornhill 
Iiia^asint\' hut not witli its owner, Mr. (ieorge Smith, 
who suhsetinently brought t>ut a further novel of mine 
in a se[Ktrate fi»nn, ami wht> about tins time established 
the Paii sMiiii to which paper 1 was for some 

years a ct»ntributor. 

It was in 18(^5 that the !\iU MaU Gazette was com- 
ineneetl, the name having been taken from a fictitious 
fieriodical, wliich was the otYspring of Thackeray's 
liraiiL ll was set mt foot Iw the imassisted energy and 
resources of tJeorge Smith, who laid succeeded hy 
means of his inaga/ine ami his puhlishing connection 
in gelling arowiid Inin a .sindety of literary men who 
suflicetl, as literary ability went^ to iloat the paper 
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at once uikUt favourable auspices. two ^4n 

staffs prol)al)ly were “Jac<»b Oniniiiiiu" winau I i 
as the most forcible newspaper writer of luy day 
Fitz-James Stephen, the most conscientious ai 
dustrioiis. To them the Pitii MiPi CAirc//** owec 
much of its early success,— am! the iiiiliriiig c 
and general ability of its propricttua Amcmg its 
contributors w^re (ieorge Lewes, Hanna v, w 
think, came up from Fdintmrgh for eiiiploynie 
its columiivS,— Ia)rd Houghton, I anal Sfran 
Charles Merivale, (IreenvvaMul the prehenl i 
Greg; myself, and very many others; so many i 
that I have met at a l^all Mall dinner a erowtl of ; 
who would have filled the House of iVmmioiis 
respectably than 1 have seen it blleil even on iinpi 
occasions. There are many who now remember 
no doubt when this is pulilished there will lie left 
to remember-— the great stroke of Imsiiirss wind 
done by the revelations of a visitor lo one t 
casual wards in London. A person Inid to f»e se 
who would undergo tlie misery of a night amor 
usual occupants of a casual wani in a Lomloii 
house, and who should at the same liim* lie al 
record what he felt and saw. 1‘he eltoice fell 
Mr. Greenwootrs brother, wlui certainly 
courage and the powers of emlnraiicc. I1ie ilr 
tion, which wa.s very well given, was. I liiiiik, r 
written by the brother of the Casual liiiinielf, I 
a great effect, which was inerea^ed by secrecy 
the person who encountered all the iiormrs oj 
night I was more than once as^tirnl that 
Houghton was the man. I heard it abi 

I myself had been the hero. At hmi the iiiik 
one wuld no longer endure iliat lib Itoiiour# i 
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lie IiitltU-n. and rnvnalcd (lu‘ tnilli,-^-in opposition, I 
fear, to prouliM's to llu‘ contrary, and instigated by 
a conviction that if known he could turn his honours 
to accoinit. Iti the itieantiine, however, that record 
of a night passed in a workhouse had done more to 
establish the sale of the journal than all the legal lore 
of Stephen. «»r the polemical ptnver of Higgins, or the 
critical acumen of Lewes. 

My work was various. I wrote much on the subject 
of the American War, on which my feelings were at 
the time very keen. Mi])serihing, if 1 remember right, 
my name to all that I wrote. I contributed also some 
sets of sketi'hcs, td‘ which those concerning hunting 
found favtmr with the puldie. They were republished 
afterwarcls, and had a considerable sale, and may, I 
think, still he recommendetl to tlunse who are fond 
of Imnting, as being accurate in their description of 
the ditferent elasses of people who are to he met in 

the hunting held, d here was also a set of clerical 

sketches, vvhiih was cimsidered to he of sufficient 
imptntanre tt^ bring d<»wn upon my head the critical 
vvratli a great deatt t)f that iHudotl The most ill- 
natured review that was ever written upon any work 
of mine appeared in the i'ifnti'mpaniry Revieiiu with 
reference u» tlicse (‘lerical Sketches. Tlie critic told 
me that I ditl not imderstaiul (Ireek. dliat charge 

has tHH’n inatle not imfianpumtly by those who have 

felt theniHelv«*s strong in that pride''pn»ducing language. 
It is nincli to read tireek with ease. !mt it is not dis- 
graceful ft* he tniahle t(> do so. ’Fti pretend to read 
it wilhtml heing able,-' tltal is disgraceful. The critic, 
lujwever, had hern driven to wrath by nty saying that 
Deans trf Itic C'hurch of Lnglainl lovctl to revisit the 
fltmpici of the iiiciropolitan muoiu 
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T also did sonic critical work lor the !\ili M 
as I did also for The Fartniiihiiy, It was 111*1 to my 
but was done in confoniiity with strict conscici 
scruples. I read what I took in haiul, and said 
I believed to be true,— always 11 

time altogether inconnuensuratc with the pecu 
result to myself. lu doing this ft*r the /*ull iti 
fell into great sorrow. A gentleman, \vht»se wih 
dear to me as if she were luy <»wii sister* was in 
trouble as to his conduct in the pnldie service, 
had been blamed, as he thonght nniustly. and vindi 
himself in a pamphlet. 1 'his he handed to me oik 
asking me to read it, and express my «»pini*m 
it if I found that I ha<I an c*piition. f thongh 
rccpiest injudicious, and I dii! not read t!ie pam 
He met me again, and, handing me a secoml pam 
pressed me very hard. I promised Inm tliat ! ^ 
read it, and that if I found myself aide I wonhl ey 
nxysdf;— but that I must say not whal I wish 
think, but what 1 did think. tins of etnif! 
assented. I then went very imirli out of my w 
study the sulijectr^-whiclt was one ret|utring j 
I found, or thought that I found, that the eomh 
the gentleman in Ills otFiee had tireu indiscreet 
that charges made against himself afleeliiig his Ik 
were baseless. 'Flfi.s I said, empliaHiHiiig iimeh 
strongly than was necessary the ti|iiiiion wdiicli : 
formed of his indiscretion,— an will mi often I* 
case when a man has a pen in Iiih liaml, It m 1 
dub or sledge-hammer,— in using wdticli, eiilie^ 
defence or attack, a man can lianlly iiir;Oiiiri 
strength of the blows he gives. Clf etmtm* tlieri 
offence,— and a breaking tiff tif iiitereour^ir liei 
loving friends,— and a sense of wrong reecivcdi j 
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must nwM, ton, of wrnii.y: done. It certainly was not 
open to me tn whitewash with honesty him whom I 
(lid not Inid to he white; hut there was no duty inciim- 
hent on me to declare what was his colour in my 
eyes, no duly even to ascertain. lUit I had been 
milled hy the pm*sistency of the f^entleman’s request, 

which should not have been made,— and I punished 
him for his wronK doinj;’ by doinj^ a wrong myself. 

I must add, that before he died his wife succeeded 
in bringing ns together. 

In tlie early clays of the paper, tlm proprietor, who 
at that time aeted also as chief editor, asked me to 
undertake a duty, of whieh the agony would indeed 
at no cme moiiumt have lu-en so sharp as that endured 
in llie casual wanl, hut miglU have Ijeeii prolonged 
until human nature* sank under it. lie suggested to 
me that I shuukl tjuriug an entire season attend the 
May mcetiuip. in Hall, and give a graphic and, 

if possilde, aimtsiiu: doscriptioii of the proceedings. 

1 did at tt*nd otie, whieh lasted tliree Imursr-'and wrote 
a paper whicii 1 tiunk was called A Zulu in Search of 
a Reliyji*n. Ihu wlum the meeting was over 1 went 
to tliat s]uiiln! proprirtor, ami fjegged him to impose 
upon m«‘ f-ouio la*«k more csjual to my strengtlu Not 
even cm heindl <»f the !Ut!l Mafl (nh^ette, which was 
very dear to im% eciuld I gt» through a .sectmd May 
meeiirig, imudj less endure a season of such mar- 
tyrdom, 

I liave to arknowledip* that I fenmd myself unfit for 
work on a nrwq»apc*r. ! had not. taken to it early 
rrioiigli in Hie to learn its ways and Iwar its trammels. 
I wiis fidipiy wlitm any work was altered in accordance 
with the jiiditiiietil of till* editor, who, of course, was 
rcs|ioic4iile for wliai appeared. I wanted to select my 
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own subjcctSr-nK'jt to liavc liitiii - rlri tfti fi 

to write when I pleased,— and ia'4 wlnii if Miiird 
As a permanent member thv si.iii I \\,ih m| 
and after two or three years I i!rt»|»|trd niii nf ili< 
From the eoininenceinent of my siieerHN a% a 
which 1 date from tiie be|;iiimiii: of the ( 
Magazine, 1 had always fell an iiijtr4ier in : 
affairs whitdi h;ul never atibeted me t»r vwu 
itself to me while 1 was It mh* 

me that a name.onee earned earned witit if toi 
favour, I indeed had never reaelieif 4 le 

praise was awarded as a malirr i 4 eHiii'M', bii 
were others who sat ctn tui*hvr mmI*. It* win 
critics brought unmeasured inerri'a* and athilalui 
when they wrote, as they soiiHimie^ <lid wnlr 
which from a heginuer woultl not li.ni' l»reii i 
worthy of the slightest nrUiee. I hope no 
think that in saying tins I am aeiiialri! hy 
of others, 'rhough I tiever rrai'lnal itial lirigj 
I had so far pn»gressetl fliat that wliit h I wri 
received witli hio mueli favour, llir minsiiee 
struck me did not consist in lhai wliieh \%4'» w 
from me, hut in that witieli was gi\rii lo iiir, 
that aspirants etmting up bidow me iiiiglii do v 
good as mine, and prohalily miii'li luilrr wr*rk, i 
fail to have it appreciated. In tirdcr to lest ilit' 
termined to he such an asfiiraii! iiiysrlf, ami li 
a course of novels imonymoiiHly. in «*rdrr iliaf I 
see whether I etiuld oiitaiii a srniiid idn 
whether as I had made one mark hy sitrli I 
ability as I possessed, I miglii sneered in «; 

In 1865 I began a shttri liile called llaitiikti 
^in 1866 was published iiiioiiyiiioir%ly in liliiii 
Maga^im. In 1867 tliii wm folbwcd hy 
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the same length, called Linda Tressel. I will speak of 
them together, as they are of the same nature and of 
nearly equal merit. Mr. Blackwood, who himself read 
the MS. of Nina Balatka, expressed an opinion that 
it would not from its style be discovered to have 
been written by me;— but it was discovered by Mr. 
Hutton of the Spectator, who found the repeated 
use of some special phrase which had rested upon 
his ear too frequently when reading for the purpose 
of criticism other works of mine. He declared in 
his paper that Nina^ Balatka was by me, showing 
I think more sagacity than good nature. I ought 
not, however, to complain of him, as of all the 
critics of my work he has been the most observant, 
and generally the most eulogistic. Nina Balatka never 
rose sufficiently high in reputation to make its detection 
a matter of any importance. Once or twice I heard 
the story mentioned by readers who did not know me 
to be the author, and always with praise; but it had 
no real success. The same may be said of Linda 
Tressel. Blackwood, who of course knew the author, 
was willing to publish them, trusting that works by 
an experienced writer would make their way, even 
without the writer’s name, and he was willing to pay 
me for them, perhaps half what they would have 
fetched with my name. But he did not find the 
speculation answer, and declined a third attempt, 
though a third such tale was written for him. 

Nevertheless I am sure that the two stories are 
good. Perhaps the first is somewhat the better, as 
being the less lachrymose. They were both written 
very quickly, but with a considerable amount of labour ; 
and both were written immediately ' after visits to the 
towns in which the scenes are laid, — Prague, mainly. 
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and Niirenil>crf^. Of cour.st* I had fiidravfstirec! to 
change not only niy manner (d !nii my 

manner of vStorydelling alsn; and in this. 

Hutton, I think that I was snei-esshil. Idiidisli lif^ 
in them there was none. Hiert* uas innri* of rniiianre 
proper than had been usual with ims And I inatfe aii 
attempt at local colouring, at tlr rtapliMn ,0* semeji 
and places, which has ih»1 been in iial uiifj air. fu 
all this I am confident that I was in n nu .1 iirr -.ni ci’ss- 
ful. In the loves, and fears, and hatrid , Imih nf 
Nina and of Linda, there is mut h iltaf i. pailulie, 
Prague is Prague, and Xuretnher?; I, Xnirmhrrg, | 
know that the stories are good, hni th»'v ini .ft! {|n* 
object with which they had hern wtsu.-n t M eutirM* 
there is not in this any evidetu'r that I imi have 

succeeded a second time as I NUt'i'rrdrd hrinrr, had 1 
gone on with tile same d«n:f;i-i| prj -.r^ risiurr. .Mr. 
Blackwood, had 1 still further rrdijerd nn lon r, would 
probably have contimied the rspernm ni. \n*ii||i'r p,|j 
years of unpaid unflagging lahion ought have htiift 
up a second reputatiem. But thi'. at anv i^ai- did .-eeiu 
clear to me, that with all the inert-a .^d ^eL aiti.igt*,* 
which practice in my an mu .1 have gua ti eea I rouhl 
not induce Lnglish readers to reatl wlial I gaie to iIhui, 
unless I gave it willt my tiame. 

I do not wish to have it sup|iii,rd I'f.au ilii% that I 
quarrel with puldic judgiiieiii m atiair. .d liirraiure. 
It is a matter of course that in all iluogv ihi- imhlie 
should trust to estahlished rr|iiitaii.m, Ii i-, 4 , iiaiiiral 
that a novel reader waiitiug lunr'l-. 'Jeiuld ■aiifl iii 
a library for those hy (ieurge Idiuf mv \\ diir 
as that a lady wlum she want'* a pir hu- a |a» ma '.limild 
go to Fortmim & *\IaHi»ir. lauiuim, A r.iu 

only make tlieiiiselyes Inninum ^ |,| gmi 
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time and good pies combined. If Titian were to send 
us a portrait from the other world, as certain dead 
poets send their poetry by means of a medium, it 
would be some time before the art critic of the Times 
would discover its value. We may sneer at the want 
of judgment thus displayed, but such slowness of 
judg-ment is human and has always existed. I say all 
this here because my thoughts on the matter have 
forced upon me the conviction that very much consid- 
eration is due to the bitter feelings of disappointed 
authors. 

We who have succeeded are so apt to tell new 
aspirants not to aspire, because the thing to be done 
may probably be beyond their reach. “My dear young 
lady, had you not better stay at home and darn your 
stockings ? “ As, sir, you have asked for my candid 

opinion, I can only counsel you to try some other work 
of life which may be better suited to your abilities.” 
What old-established successful author has not said 
such words as these to humble aspirants for critical 
advice, till they have become almost formulas? No 
doubt there is cruelty in such answers; but the man 
who makes them has considered the matter within 
himself, and has resolved that such cruelty is the best 
mercy. No doubt the chances against literary aspirants 
are very great. It is so easy to aspire, — and to begin ! 
A man cannot make a watch or a shoe without a 
variety of tools and many materials. He must also 
have learned much. But any young lady can write 
a book who has a sufficiency of pens and paper. It can 
be done anywhere; in any clothes— which is a great 
thing; at any hours — ^to which happy accident in 
literature I owe my success. And the success, when 
achieved, is so pleasant! The aspirants, of course, 
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are very many; and tlie eKperienetn! eonnrillfn*, wlum 
asked for his candid judj^nuMit as to tins or that ei'fort, 
knov¥s that among' every IniiHlred rfforts ihrrr will 
l)e ninety-nine failures. Hieii the aiiHwrr is no ready: 

JVly dear young lady» do darn ymir storkini^s: it will 
be for the best.” Or perhaps. levs tenderly, to the 
male aspirant: ” Yon must earn some inonev, you say. 
Don’t you think that a stool in a eounfing Iuhuh* might 
be better?” I'lie advice will pfohahly he good advice. 
-- prohal)ly, no doubt, as may be proved by the terrilile 
majority of failures. iUit who is ti» he sure* that he 
is not cxpellitig ati angel from the lieaveit to which, 
if less roughly treated, be wintld soar, tfiat is mi 
dooming some IMillon to he mute and ing!«»*'ious, vvho, 
but for such cruel ilh judgment, WiUtlif bectune vocal 
to all ages? 

The answer to all this seems to lie re.idy rtiotigh. 
The judgment, whether cruel i»r tetnfer, should not lie 
ill-jiulgiuent lie wltti coijsrtits to sit as judge slumld 
have capacity for judging, lint in tliis matter uo 
accuracy of judgment is possifde. It may hr fhal tlte 
matter subjected to the critic h so hat! or so good as 
to make au assttred answer possible, You. at any 
rate, cannot make this your vocation:” t*r '** You, at 
any rate, can succeed, if you will ti'v ” Hut rase*^ m 
to whicit suclt certainty c.au Ite r^presNeif are rare. 
The critic who wrote tlie article on ihe early verses 
of Lord Ilyrou, wliicli |irtalueed thv fTiy/n-li Hmh 
and Scotch Rcvictcm^ was _jii'»iit'iril in Iun criiiiisin 
by the merits of ilie /Lmrv o/ idicncMs, Tlie Imrs 
had neverthelesH heett wtiUeii !»v that Lord llyrini who 
became our fiyroii. In a little c.illnl The 

Biltmi, wltich, I tliiuk, iiobtidy knows, are ilir 
Well-expressetl lines :■ 
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I Payne KnigliPs Taste was issued to the town, 

V Greek verses in the text set down 
torn to pieces, mangled into hash, 

led to the flames as execrable trash, 

ort, were butchered rather than dissected, 

several false quantities detected, 

when the smoke had vanished from the cinders 
5 just discovered that — the Hues were PiudaTs! 

n be no assurance against cases such as these ; 
ve are so free with our advice, always bidding 
g aspirant to desist. 

is perhaps no career or life so charming as 
a successful man of letters. Those little 
it qf advantages which I just now named are 
elves attractive. If you like the town, live 
-wn, and do your work there; if you like the 
choose the country. It may be done on the 
mountain or in the bottom of a pit. It is 
le with the rolling of the sea and the motion 
way. The clergyman, the lawyer, the doctor, 
ber of Parliament, the clerk in a public office, 
sman, and even his assistant in the shop, must 
accordance with certain fixed laws; but the 
need sacrifice to no grace, hardly even to 
r. He is subject to no bonds such as those 
'nd other men. Who else is free from all 
LS to hours? The judge must sit at ten, and 
rney-general, who is making his £20,000 a 
St be there with his bag. The Prime Minister 
In his place on that weary front bench shortly 
ayers, and must sit there, either asleep or 

ven though or should be addressing 

e. During all that Sunday which he maintains 
e a day of rest, the active clergyman toils 
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like a g*allcy-.stavc. Hu* actor, whvn el^ht a 
comes, is lumiul to his footlights, llio Civil S< 
clerk must sit there frinn ten till four, ■nnle? 
office he fashionable, wlu*n twelve* to is ji 
heavy on him. Hie author may do his work ;! 
in the morning when he is fresh Crtmi Ids heii, 
three in the m«u’uing heftu’e he go«-. t!iert\ Ar 
author wants iu» eapital, am! emaniiiters no 
When once he is atbuit. the jiuhhshrr finds all tl 
and indeed, unless he )>e rash, finds it whiilter 
afloat or not lint it is in tlie eomadrialioii wlr 
enjoys that the sueeessful autlior tuuls his r 
reward. He is, if n(»t of equal rank, yet td 
standing with the highest; and if he he fq>en i 
amenities of society, may elicnrse his own eirele^ 
without money can enter tbors wliich are closed a 
almost all Imt him and the wealthy, I have 
heard it said that in this country the man of 
is not recognised. I believe tlie tiieaniiig of I 
be that men of letters are m>l often iiiviletl 
knights and baronets. ! do not tliink that the) 
it; — and if they had it they woulil. an a bod) 
much more than they woult! gain, t do tmi 
desire to have letters gut after niy name, u* he 
Sir Anthony, hut if my friemK 'roiii Hughe 
Charles Reade lH*eaine Sir Hioiita^ aiid Sir t1 
I do not know how I inighl feel, - or Itow tm 
might feel, if we were left iinbetlrckeik As 
the man of letters vvlui woulil lie Hriccird f«ir 
honour, if such bestowal td lioiiimr*. were cuhIi 
receives from the general re>|iecl id arotir 
a much more pleasant recogiiiiitnt of wurtii, 
If this he so,— 4f it lie true lliiit flic rarrrr 
successful literary man be iIiii.h |ilrii%.iiih it 
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wonderful that many should attempt to win the prize. 
lUit how is a man to know whether or not he has 
within him the (pialities necessary for such a career? 
lie makes an attempU and fails; repeats his attempt, 
and fails a^^min ! So many have succeeded at last who 
have failed more than onee or twice! Who will tell 
him the truth as to himself? Who has power to fmd 
out that truth? 1‘he liard man sends him off without a 
scruple to that olhce stool ; the .soft man assures him 
that there is much merit in liis MS. 

Oh, my yonuK as|)irant, if ever such a one should 
read these pages, he sure that no one can tell yon! 
do <lo so it would he necessary not only to know what 
there is mnv within you, hut also to foresee what time 
will produce there, ddiis, however, I think may be 
said to you, without any doubt as to the wisdom of the 
counsel given, that if it he necessary for you to live 
by your wm'k, do not liegin by trusting to literature. 
Take tlie stind in the olHce as reeommeuded to you l>y 
the liard man; and llien, in sucli leisure hours as may 
helong to you, let tlie praise which has come from 
the lii>H of that soft man induce you to persevere in 
your literary attempts. Should you fail, then your 
failure will not he fatal,- and wliat better could you 
have ifone with the leinnre hours had ytiu not so failed? 
Sucli double toil. Vim will say. Is .severe. Yes, hut 
if you want tlii?. thing, you must .submit to severe toil. 

Sometime liehire this I had become one of the 
Committee a|)poimril for the distrilmtkm of the moneys 
of the K*tyal IJterary Fund, and in that capacity I 
Iieard and saw much of the stilferingH of authors. I 
may in a fitiure eliapter ^.peak further of this Institu- 
tion, wliieli I legard with great affection, and in 
reference tn mineh I should lie glad to record certain 
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convictions of my own; but I alliulc to it ncnv. because 
the experience 1 have acquired in Ihuuk active iii its 
cause forbids me to advise any yonni^ man c»r wumau 
to enter boldly on a literary career in sear<di id* bread, 
I know how utterly 1 should have failed myself had 
my bread not been earned elscwht'rt* wliilc I was 
making my efforts. During ten years of \v(»rk, which 
1 commenced with some aid from the tact that iUluTs 
of my family were in the same piadcssitju, I diil ina 
earn enough to buy me the pens, ink. and paper wliich 
1 wa.s using; and then when, vvitli all my cKperieiicc 
in my art, I began again as from a new springing 
point, I should have failed again nnlesH again I could 
have given years to the task. Of ciuunc there have 
been many who have done hetler than 1. many whose 
powers have been infmitely greater. !Un then, too, 
I have seen the failure of many uho were greater. 

'Fhe career, when success has been in Ineved, is 
certaitdy very pleasant; fait the agonic* which are 
endured in the search for that miccchh are tdl<m terrible. 
And the author’s poverty is, I think, Intrdrr to lie Imrne 
than any other poverty, ‘file man, wlielhcr rightly 
or wrongly, feels that the world in inmig him with 
extreme injustice. l‘he more aliHiihilely he fails, the 
higher, it is probalile, he will rcckiin Iiih mvn merits; 
and the keener will be the sema* of itijnry in that he 
whose work is of so high a nature raniioi gel Itread, 
while they W’hose tasks are mean are lapprtl in limiiry, 
“1, with my well-lilled mind, with my clear iiilellect, 
widi ail my gifts, cannot earn a |ww»f crowii a clay, 
while that fooh who sini|iefs in a Itlile rooiii hrliiiicl a 
shop, makes his thoiisamls e%'ery )'rar/* Thr very 
charity, to whicti fie to<i often $s tlrivni. i'* bitterer 
to him than to oilier?*. While he lakri* ii lie liliiioil 
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mrus the liatul that i;ives it to liim» and every fibre 
; his heart witiiiii him is bleeding with a sense of 
jury. 

'Fhe career, when snecessfuh is pleasant enough 
•rtainly; hut when unsuccessful, it is of all careers 
1C most agonising. 
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ON NOVELS AND THE AMT 'OF WMITlXi; Till 

It is xiearly twenty years siin'i* I in 

to write a history of Mnglish luitHii, 

never do it now, hut the siihjeii mi |Dii«i ;t o 
I recominnul it heartily to sonir iitaii of hitei 
shall at the same time he im!rC«iiiga!»lr ami 
handed. I ackiunvledi^e that I hroke ilown in tl 
because 1 could not endure the Lihour in add: 
the other labours of my life, 1lioii|di the l«to| 
be charmiuf^, the work wan vet v iiiueh ilie reve 
came to have a terrible aH|»eet in me, as tl 
proposition that I sltonld sit mit all the ,\tav it 
of a season. Aecorthug to my phiii of suett a 
it would be necessary Ui read an iiifinity td‘ liov 
not only to read them, Imf so to nmil them .i.‘* l 
out the excellences of thoM* \vlH»'h are inn *4 r> 
and to explain the defects id llae.e whii’h, 
defective, had still reaeheil sullieieiil n'piila 
make them worthy of mutee. I did read mar 
this fashion,— and liere ami tlierr I have the er 
which I wrote. In regard to many, lliry ttrre 
on some blank page willnn ilir hmik, I lia 
however, even a list of the tiooks ni rriiici*a:a.L 
that the Arcadia was the and 1 

My plan, as I settkn! it al last, liad hrrii to Itr^ 
Robinson Cnmc^ which k tlm cariienl really 
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novel which we have in our language, and to continue 
the review so as to inckule the works of all English 
novelists of reimlalion, excej)! those who might still 
])c living when iny task should be completed. But 
wlien I )ickens and Ihilvver died, my spirit flagged, and 
that wliich 1 had already found to be very difficult had 
become almost imp(issihle to me at my then period of 
life. 

1 hegati my envn sttidies on the subject with works 
jiuu’h earlier than Rtfluftssuni Crusoe, and made my way 
through a variety of novels which were necessary for 
my puriHJsc. Init which in the reading gave me no 
pleasure whatever, i never worked harder than at the 
Areiuiiih nr read more detestable trash than the stories 
written by Mrs. Aphra Ihdvn; but these two were 
neeessary djv purpose, whieh was not only to give 
an estimate of the novels as I found them, but to 
deserilic* how it had eome to pass that the English 
luivels of tlie presiait day have become what they are, 
to pihiit out the ell eels which they have produced, and 
io inquire wliether their great popularity has on the 
whole ilone goo<l (u* evil U> the peoide who read them. 

I :4ill ilmik that llic hook is one well worthy to be 
writlmu 

I iititmded to write that hook to vindicate my own 
profession ;is a mivelist. and also to vindicate that 
piililie ta“4«^ in literature which has created and 
iioitri diril llie piidVssion whieh I follow. And I was 
stirred up to make such an attempt by a conviction 
llial Ilirre sidl exists among us luiglishmen a prejudice 
in rr?-»|i€Ti to iiiH-els whieh might, perhaps, be lessened 
by stir It a work. 11u.h prejudice is not against the 
reatliiig of novrl:-*, as is proved by their general accep- 
laiice among ii:% But it exists strongly in reference to 
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the appreciation in which they ari* proh'ssrt! Pi |h‘ held- 
and it rubs them of nnich of that iii^h character which 
they may claim to have earned !»y thidr grace, their 
lionesty, and good teacliing. 

Mo man can work long at any trade' witlioiu being 
brought to consider much, whether that which he is 
daily doing tends to evil or tt» gond. I have written 
many novels, and have knrnvn many writers c»f novt'Is 
and I can assert that such thonghts liavi* l»rrn strong 
with them and with niysidf. Hut in ackninvlcdging that 
these writers have received from the puldic a full 
measure of credit for such geniti*^, ingenuity, or per* 
severance as each may have distdavi'd. I teed tliat there 
is still wanting to them a just apprcviation <if tfie excel- 
lence of their calling, and a general imdcrsfanding of 
the high nature of tlie work vvhicii tfiev periorin. 

By the common consent of all mankind who ftave 
read, poetry takes the highest place in liicrainrc, 'Fhat 
nobility of expression, ami all Imt divine grace of words, 
which she is hound io attain before sise can make her 
footing g(HKl, is not compatible with pro.e. Imleed 
it is that which turns prom* info porfrv, \\ Iten tliat 
has been in truth achieved, the reatfer know * tltat the 
writer has soared above tlie earth, am! can leach Ids 
lessons somewhat as a gex! ntigln ir,o !i ifr wlto sits 
down to write his tale in prose make'* no Midi attempt, 
nor does he dream that the poet'n lioittuir in within Iiih 
reach;— hill his teacldng is of the same nature, and his 
lessons all tend to the same end. Ily riilirr, fa.b.e sen. 
timents may he fiwtered; CaKe notiom* of liiiitiaiiiiy 
my be engendered: false Immnir, fab*r love, false wnr- 
ship may be createti; fiy either, vi<'e imite.itl of virltie 
may be taught. But by each, etp.ialh% may trite liiiiiciiir, 
true love# true worship, and true hiiiiiaisily Im iiieiil- 
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that will Ih‘ the ,i;ri*atrst tcaolicr whu will 
sprt'ad sui'li tnith Uu‘ widfst. lUU at present, much as 
novels, as novels, art' Ixui.i'lit and rts'id, there exists still 
an idea, a feeline; wliieli is vt‘rv prt'valent, that novels 
at flirir ii«‘st are hut initoeenl. \'(»nnR^ men anti women, 

. ant! t'hl men and wtMiien totv reatl more of them 
than td* ptitirv, ht'eanse siieh readiiiR^ is easier than the 
reatlioR' of IHH-ti v ; hut tlnw rtsad tlunn.'—as men cat 
pastry aftt*r dinner, nt»l without some inward convic- 
tion that tlio t.e4e is vain if tiol vicious. 1 lake upon 
mvself to sav that it is neither vicious nor vain. 

Ihit all writtns of fiction wlm have desired to think 
well of their oun work, will prohahly have had doubts 
on their nnnd . In torc they have arrivtal at this con- 
elusion. ’Ihinkiny muidi of my nwn <laily laliour and 
id its nature*. I ffdt invMdf at first to he nmeh afflicted 
and then he d«a‘ply grieved by the opinion expressed 
liv wise and thinking men as to the work done hy novel- 
ists. Ihd when, hy degn*<*s. I dared to examine and 
sift the savings of sucli men, I fourui them to he some- 
times silly and (iften arrogant. I began to inquire 
what had hern the nature of Ihiglinh tiovels nince they 
first hecame eomintm in our own language, and to be 
(lesiroiis of ascrii.iining whether they had done harm 
or good. I r'onld Wfdl rfinemher that, in my own young 
flays, they liatl not taken iltat nmlisputefi possession of 
drawing rifoms whiidi they now hohl. hlfty years ago, 
when liciu'ge IV. was king, tliey whto not indeed 
ireaied as I.ydia liad been forced to treat them in the 
preceding reign., when, on the approach of elders, Fere- 
griiic /bci'/c was liiddeii henralli the liidster. and Lord 
Ain.iUHitlii pul a wav under the '^ofa. Hut the families 
ill wliirlt an itnresiricted periuiHHinn was given for the 
rciitliiig of iiiivris %vere very few. and from many they 
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were allogelher haiiislicd. I'lu* hii:lt i^cuit 

correct morality of Walter SchU ha<l lait 
succeeded in niakini^ nuai and vvi»iin*!i iimlarNtan 
lessons which were gotid in |»ntlrv e»>iild nut hu 
prose. I remeniher tlmt hi tliosr da}*, an rinharii 
laid upon novel-reading as a pur.-aiit, udiicli was 
novelist a niucli heavier tax than ilml want c 
appreciation of which I now cumplaiiK 
There is, we all know. nt» sneh t"iid»ar|,:u iiuw. 
we not say that people td an age lu leatl have |» 
much power int(» their <»wii haiul . to nidtue air 
complete einimrgo? Xtwels aw read right ain 
above stairs ami below, in town laniM s and in 
try parsonages, by ytnmg eonnU'N'-.i’H and by fa 
daughters, by old lawyers am! Iw' >oinig *4m!eii 
has not only come to pa^s tliaf a ’■.pmal piswi'. 
them has to he imnie Cor the |.p»dl.^. htii that lit 
vision so made must now iiiidnde wliieh 

years since the godly would tmve ilionglu n,i h. 
fane. It was this necessity wliieh, a irw years 
induced the editor of II iiui% to applv lo im 

novel,-— -which, indeed, when stip|,*!ird was rrjeek 
which now, prohahly, owing to linihrr i liange 
same direction, vvtmld iiave hem .nerpird. 

If such he the case if the e\lrira»ni «»f novel i'n 
be so wide a.s I have deseriheil ii ilirn \ery iitini 
or harm must he ihnw l»y ipivids. Thr .iiiiiraiti 
the time can iianlly he Uie only re ‘-nil oi .iii v I mm 
i.s read, am! certainly not so wiili a iiovrl, wlin li a 
especially to the iinaginaihiii, and suIiiiIh ilir svn 
of the young. A vasi |irw|itiriitiii ui ilir iraelr 
the day,— greater protiatily lliati niaiiy uf tis 
acknowledged to otirselves, - coiiirH fruiii ilirse 
which arc in the hamb of all reailrrs, Ii is frtiii 
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that girls U*arn what is cxpirlcal from them, and what 
they arc to expect when lovers come; and also from 
them that young men muxmseinnsly learn what are, or 
s1k)u 1<1 he, or may lux the charms of love,— though I 
fancy that few young nwn will think so little of their 
natural instincts and powers as to believe that 1 am 
right in saying so. Many <»ther lessons also are taught. 
In these times, when the <lesire to l)e honest is pressed 
so hard, is so violently assaulted hy the ambition to be 
great; in which riches are the easie.st road to great- 
ness; when the temptatliuis U> winch meit are subjected 
dull their eyc\s to the perfected ini(|nities of others; 
when it is so hard tt»r a man to decide vigtu’ously that 
the pitch, whicli so many are handling, will defile him 
if it he toiu'hed : men’s tamtlmi will Ik* actuated much 
hy that whii’h is irom day to day depictetl to them as 
leading to gjuiitm-, int*lnrions results, d'he woman 
wlm is tlescrdu'd as having ohtaimnl all that the world 
hohls to he pH’t'ions, liy lavishing her charms and her 
caresses unwonhily ;md hearlles^4y, will induce other 
women to do die same with theirs, as will she who is 
matle interesting by exhilutions of Inihl passion teach 
otliers to lie s|ini it»us!y passionate. The young man who 
in a novel bre«unes a hero, perhaps a Member of Ihtr- 
liatnenl, and almost a I ‘rime Minister, liy trickery, 
faKrlnuul, am! llash cleverness, will have many fol- 
lowers, whose attempts to ihse ill the world ought to lie 
heavily on die i-on science of the novelist H who create 
fuiiliiiiis i aghostrMs. Uiere are Jack Sheppards other 
diait ditise W'lio l»re,ik into liotiseH am! out of prisons,— 
.Klacliradis, who dr srrve the gallows more than Gay’s 
lirrii, 

Tliiiikiiig of all this, m a imveli»i surely must do^ 
1 cerl.ttiily have done ihroiigli iiij wlmle career^— 
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T think that many have done so; so many that we 
h'nglish n(»velists may hoasf as a class that has been 
the general result of our own work. Looking hack to 
the past generation. 1 may say with certainty that such 
was the operation of tlu‘ novels of Miss lalgevvorth, 
Miss Austen, and Walter Scott. Coming down to my 
own times. I (md sneh to have been the teaching of 
Hiackcray, of Dickens, and of (Jeorge ICliot. Speak- 
ing, as I shall s[H'ak to any who may read tliese words, 
with that atisenee of self pt'rsoiiality which the dead 
may claim, I will lurnst that sueli has been the result 
of my ovvn writi^ig. < an atty one by search tlinmgh the 
works of the six great Lnglish m)velists I leave named, 
find a scene, a paHsage, t»r a word tliat would teach a 
girl to he iiiunotlcHt, or a man tti he dishonent? When 
men in tlieir pages have been <leserihe<l as tiishonest and 
wonum as imnuHlest, have tliey not ever been punished? 
It is not for t!ie m nudist Ut say, baldly and simply: 
** Becanse y<ni lied liere. or were heartless there, because 
you Lytlia Beunet forgot the lesHons of your honest 
home, or you Lari Leicester were false tltrough your 
ambition, t»r you Beatrix loved ttH> well the glitter of 
the world, tfn.Tef»»re ytni sliall fw setnirgecl with manirges 
either in ihi * world or in the next;** but it is for him 
to show, !»e carricH on Itin tale, that his Lydia, or his 
Leiecwfrr. **r In’* lleairtx. will he dishomntrecl in the 
estimathm of all readers hv his or her vices. Let a 
woman be tlrawii clever, beaniiful, attractive.— so as 
to make iiien bivr her. am! wmnrn almost envy her,— 
liiitl let her hr made also hearlless, iiiifeiiiininc, and 
imliiiioiis tif evil grandeur, a.n was Bralrix, what a 
diiiiger h flirrr noi in surh a chanuier ! I0 the 
novrli**! wli-it •dtall handle it. what peril of tioing harm! 
Hill if at loii t! have liren so haiidlcil lliai every girl 
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wlio reads of Beatrix: shall say: ** Oh ! not like that; — 
let me not be like that!’’ and that every youth shall 
say: Ixt tnc not have sueli a oiu* as that to |)n*ss niy 

bosom, anythiuf,^ rather than that ! ” then will lua the 
novelist have preached his sermcui a ; luu liaps lui clergy- 
man can preach it? 

Very much of a novelist’s work iinr4 ap|>ertain to 
the. intercourse belweeti young inc*u .i!id youttg woiuen. 
It is admitted that a novel can liardly !>e tuado in(er» 
csting or successful without Ime. hiHtio ftwv might he 
named, hut even in those the attempt biasik . tlowti, ;uid 
the softness of love is fouml to he lU'ce .‘.ary to complete 
the story. Pickwick has htnm uamctl a', an e\i (/|t!ton to 
the rule, hut eveit in i'ickwick there arc tfirre or four 
sets of lovers, wliose little amatorv longing** give a soft- 
ness to the work. I tried it oin'c willi Mixx Mackcnsic^ 
but I had to make her fall in love at la 4. lu tins 
frequent allusion in the pasHum wlm h nur,t >4trH the 
imagination of the young, there mn 4 lie ilanger. Of 
that the writer of liction is prohably well aware, llien 
the question has to he asked, whether the danger may 
not he so avertetl tltal good may he I lie re aili, am! to 
be answered. 

In one respect the necfHsity of de.dnig vviili love is 
advantageinis,— advatUageini«% from the very eirciiin- 
stance which has made love necessarv to all iiovelisiH, 
It is necessary liecause the passion Is one wlncli inter- 
ests or has interested all b'.very one feein n, lias felt it. 
or expects to feel it.— or else reject-* it w ifli an Oigrritess 
which still perpetuates the interrsi. It i|ii* iiovrlisi, 
therefore, can m Itandle the snlijeci a-* to ifn gootf by 
his handling, as to teaeli whole*aimc tii reipird 

to love, the good whicii he d*»eH will be \ra"y wnlic If I 
can teach politicians that tliey can ilo ilinr Ifiisiiiess 
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better by tnilb than by falsc'bood, T do a great service; 
Init it is done to a litnih'd nninlHO* of persons. But if I 
can make young num and women believe that truth in 
love will makt‘ tluan happy, tlum, if my writings be 
popular, 1 sliall have a very large class of pupils. No 
doubt the cause for that fear which did exist as to 
uovi’ls arose fnuu an i«lea that tlu‘ matter of love would 
he treated in an innaiumalory and generally unwhole- 
some mamnu*. “ Madam.” says Sir Anthony in the 
play, “a circulating library in a town is an evergreen 
tree (d' diabolical knowledge. It blossoms through the 
year; and depend on it, Mrs. Malaj>roj), tliat they who 
are so f*»nd (d" handling the leaves will long for the 
fruit at last.” Sir Anthony was no doubt right But 
he takes it fi>r granted that the longing for the fruit is 
an evil. 'The tmveHsl who writes of love thinks dif- 
feretdly, anti thinks that the lamest h)ve td an honest 
man is a treasure which a good girl may fairly hope to 
win,- and that if ^dle can he taught ttt wish only for 
that, she will have been taught tti entertain only whole- 
some wishes. 

f can eadly hriieve that a girl shtmhl be taught to 
wish tit hne by reatiing lanv l.aura Bell lovetl Ihmden- 
ins. I’emlenni* wa*. not in truth a very worthy man, 
nt»r tlitl he make a very gtHitl hushand; hut the girbs 
love was sti lieaiuilul. ami the wife’s Ittve when she 
hecame a wife mi womanlike, am! at the same time so 
sweet, so umH'lf'edi, so wiiely, so worshipful,— in the 
sense in winch wiven are lolil that they ought to wmr- 
sliip it'ieir Imdiaud-n ■ that I cannot tniicve that any 
girl can he injured, or even not heiiefiletl, by reading of 
I antra’s It we. 

Ilirrti once in^^ed to l*e many wlio tlioiighi, and prolo 
ably there are ‘.unw. c%eii here in hhiglaiul who 
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think that a girl should hear nothing of love till the 
time come in which she is to be married That, no 
doubt, was the opinion of Sir Anthony Absolute and of 
Mrs. Malaprop. But I am hardly disposed to believe 
that the old system was more favourable than ours to 
the purity of manners. Lydia Languish, though she 
was constrained by fear of her aunt to hide the book, 
yet had Peregrine Pickle in her collection. While 
human nature talks of love so forcibly it can hardly 
ggpyg our turn to be silent on the subject. hlatuiaiii 
expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. Ihcie are 
countries in which it has been in accoi dance with the 
manners of the upper classes that the girl should be 
brought to marry the man almost out of the nursery— 
or rather perhaps out of the convent— without having 
enjoyed that freedom of thought which the reading of 
novels and of poetry will certainly produce ; but I do 
not know that the marriages so made have been thought 
to be happier than our own. 

Among English novels of the present day, and among 
English novelists, a great division is made. There are 
sensational novels and anti-sensational, sensational 
novelists and anti-sensational, sensational readers and 
anti-sensational. The novelists who are considered to 
be anti-sensational are generally called realistic. I am 
realistic. My friend Wilkie Collins is generally sup- 
posed to be sensational The readers who prefer the 
one are supposed to take delight in the elucidation of 
character. Those who hold by the other are charmec 
by the continuation and gradual development of a plot 
All this is, I think, a mistake,— -which mistake arisen 
from the inability of the imperfect artist to he at the 
same time realistic and sensational. A good nove 
should be both, and both in the highest degree. If j 
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novrl fail in viihri\ fltn,- i-. a i'ailurf in art. Lrt those 
readers who Indoor that ii»» hmi liht* siaisat ioiial 

scenes in iiovrh- thinK «o '’aji!* m| pa^.sai.^tss from 

ourgre.it uln.fi Iiam- Uiainjrtl them most 

of Keheeca in the o?i!» !\-aul!iH- i»f Pmriey in the 

cave vvitli Mot!*oi. .a tie* m.iii Lnl\ teaiiug liu' veil of 
the expeilant hrole, m ,/eom /-vm*; l,a«ly iasllewood 
as, in her iii<!ieti.th»o}. -.he explamn to ilu* Duke of 
llaniihoji liemv h aiiMuds Jinhl h* he present at the 
marriage «♦!' In ^ tiia*e with }h a!n\, may I adil, of 
I.ady Ma^ntu. a-- 'da* m.ikes hrr e«niirssiou at the feet of 
Sir IVregniir t n me f U ill ariv «mr say that the autltors 
of these passage"-, h.ui’ ■■nm»n| m hemg twer Mmsalional? 
KtMionht, a ‘Afsm: oi homhle Honlenis, homul together 
without truth in dii.nl, ami Oihl a-- alfeeting personages 
without i'ltaiwctrr. WModeti hloek-. wito raiiiiot make 

themselves kiitovn to the leader as mm amt wnm?n, -- 

does not msfriiti or anmo% nr r^-en hi! the mind with 
awe. liorrors lompril upMU htofiU'-.. and wdtiidt are hor- 
rors only iii them -.r|ve%, and nut as touching any 
recognised and kio»v.n peo-ou, are' not iiagitA and soon 
cease evert to liornlv \nd %in h would hr tragic ele- 
merits tit’ a siotv mav hr itntra-aal uitlnnU end, and 
without dtfhmhv. I nno* fell \«»ii »♦!* a woiuan murdered, 
- rntirtirrcs! m the -..one ‘amu uiih \oig in the next 
liousr. that ’-die w ,is a %%ifr imndeird hv her IlilsIaiHl. 
--a hriilr im! uu a w-rri a %vile. I may aild to it ft>r 
ever. I liiav ■•.n fliai the iinuderi'r roasted tier alive, 
llirre is sio end n* if. I mav d*o!aie llial a former wife 
irraif’il with ripnd ; am! may ashert tliitty 

as the w.r^ h-d , 4 W 4 % fo rxeriuioii, lie declared 

Ills Itiily siiriMW’, he. ^oU t-.'-errl fo hr. ilia! Ill* t'*nih| not 
live fti Ire, il ,i llmd ,001 ihr M.mo' i,rdiioin llierc 
is iiolltiiig *,o ra--^ -i . the iioaomi and llir ciliiill- 
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lation of fearful incidents after tliis fashion. If 
such creation and cuinulatitui hv tlie !K*giniiin|r umi th^ 
end of the novelist’s work, » and novels have been 
written which seem to he witlunit nihvr attractions,— 
nothing can be more dull or more iiselr.ss. Ihit not on 
that account are we averse to trau<*dv in prose fiction. 
As in poetry, so in prt>se, be who can deal adetfualely 
with tragic elements is a greatc*r artist anti reaches a 
higher aim than the writer wht»se eflorts nwer carry 
him above the mild walks of evtuytlay life. The liride 
of Lammermoor is a tragetly tlirongh'un. in spite of its 
comic elements, d'he life of latlv t astir wtitul, td whom 
I have spoken, is a tragetly, k*Hhe%ter’:. wretched 
thraldom to his mad wife, in /tnn* /‘ vre, i*^ a tragedy. 
But these stories charm m imt simply hecansr they are 
tragic, but liccausc we fed that men and women 
with flesh and hlotHl, crcaturcH wiiti whom we can 
sympathise, arc struggling amid%t their woes. It all 
lies in that. No novel in anything, hn* the purposes 
either of coinctly or tragedy, nnlevi the reader can 
sympathise with tlw character*^ whi-ine tiatnr'i he finds 
upon the pages. I.et an author "*0 idl Iiih tale as to 
touch his reader s Iteart and draw hi*» feaf'H, and he has, 
so far, done Ins work well, 'friiih hi there !«% --truth 
of description, truth of diaraeirr, huinan irnih m to 
men and wometn If there he Midi iriiili, I do not 
know that a novel can he too MUiHafioiial, 

I did intend when I ineditated that liS‘4ory of Faiglbh 
fiction to include within iH page--* Minie riilr‘4 fur ihe 
writing of novdsp-a»r 1 iiiiglil prihafr^ H,i\\ %vilii iiirirc 
modesty, to offer wine advice on the ait n* *au"li tyros 
in it as might he willing to iak«* advaniage of ilie 
experience of mi old liaml I Hit lie- inaiirr wiiiilit, I 
fear, he too long fiir rpi and I am 11*4 ,;iiire litai 
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I have as yet p^ot the rules quite settled in my own 
mind. I will, however, say a few words on one or 
two points which niy own practice has pointed out 

to me. 

I have from the first felt sure that the writer, when 
he sits <h>wu to commenee his novel, should do so, not 
because he has to tell a story, but because he has a 
story to tell. 1'he novelist's first novel will generally 
hav'c sju ting fioiu tlie right cause. Some series of 
events, or some development of character, will have 
presentetl itself to his imagination, — and this he feels 
so strongly that he thinks he can present his picture in 
strong ami agreeable language to others. He sits down 
and tells his story because he has a story to tell; as 
you, my frieiuh wlicn you have heard something which 
has at once tickled your fancy or moved your pathos, 
will hurry to tell it to the first person you meet. But 
when that first novel has been received graciously by 
the puldie ami has made for itself a success, then the 
writer naturally feeling that the writing of novels is 
within his grasp. looks about for something to tell in 
another. He cudgels Ins lirains, not always success- 
fully. ami sits ilown to write, not because he has some- 
thing which he burns to tell, but because he feels it to 
he ineuinhent on him to he telling something. As you, 
my friend, if ytni are very successful in the telling of 
tliat first story, will become ambitious of further story- 
telling. and will lot^k out for anecdotes, — in the narra- 
tion of wlfirli you will not improbably sometimes dis- 
tress your amlirnce. 

So il lias lieeii willi many novelists, who, after some 
%mHl work, pt-rliapH after very much good work, have 
tlirir audience because they have gone on 
^viili llieir work till their work has become simply a 
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trade with them. Need I make a list of such. Keeiug 
that it would contain the names of tlu^sr who have been 
greatest in the art of British novel u t itiiig ? I hey have 
at last become weary of that |iorticni of a novelist's 
work which is of all the most rHst'iitsal to ?airceKH. That 
a man as he grows old shotihl feel the !a!H>«r writ^ 
ing to be a fatigue is natural emnigli. Hut a nmi to 
whom writing has become a hahil may write well 
though he be fatigued. Bui the weary siovrlist refusei 
any longer to give his mind to that wi»rk of <i!»Herva» 
tion and reception from which has amtv his |HHver, 
without which work Ins power eaimoi lie coiilimie«h-. 
which work should he g(»ing on tnu only w hen he is at 
his desk, but in all his walks abroad, m all liis move- 
ments through the world, in alt his intercourse wiih his 
fellow-creatures. He has beciune a iiovelisi, as another 
has become a poet, !»ecatM- he ha-* m ilio^ie walks 
abroad, unconsciously for the most pari, tirrii tirawing 
in matter from all that he lia^ sent amt heard. Hut 
this has not been done without laliiuir, evm wlini the 
labour has been imconsciiiiis, I'lirii ilirre roiiirs a 
time when he sluits his eyes and shuts ln% ran. When 
we talk of metnory fading as age ctunrs itn, it U sttch 
shutting of eyes am! earn that wr mraii. Hir tliiiip 
around cease to iiUereHt, ns, and w*- icuinoi n^rrri^e mir 
minds upon them, To the itovrltHt ihiei %%r4rift| iltere 
comes the demand for fnrihrr nmrU, He «ri| 
know his own defect, and even if hr ilitt he iiiii 
wish to abandon his owm prtife’'i‘*niii. Hr *4t|l 
but he writes because hr ha^ to irll a ^inry. ii«ii bnatre 
he has a story lo tell Whal reader »f iini 

felt the “ wooderifiess of ihi% nl irlliftg/ i!r 

characters do ml hvr and imivr, bin iirr ^ m tmi nf 
blocks and are profifKtd agaiini ilir wall 1 hr imidriiii 
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with his characters that the creatures of his brain should 
be to them speaking, moving, living, human creatures. 
This he can never do unless he know those fictitious 
personages himself, and he can never kiiow them 
unless he can live with them in the full reality of estab- 
lished intimacy. They must he with liim as he lies 
down to sleep, and as he wakes from his dreams. lie 
must learn to hate them aiul to hve tlumi. He must 
argue with them, (|uarrcl with tluun, forgive them, and 
even submit to them. He nmst know of them whether 
they be cold»l)lootled or passionate, whether true or 
false, and how far true, and how far false. Idie depth 
and the breadth, and the narnuvness ami the shallow- 
ness of each should he clear to him. And, as here, in 
our outer world, we know that men am! wtimen change, 
—•become worse or better as temptation ov conscience 
may guide them,— so should tliese creations of his 
change, and every change sliould In* ntUeil by him. On 
the last day of each nundh recmatetl, every person in 
Ilia novel should be a month ohier than on the first. If 
the woukbbe novelist have aptitudes tlmt way, all this 
will come to him witlunit much struggling ;««but it 
it do not come, I think lie can only make novels of 
wood. 

It is so that I have lived witli my characters, and 
thence ha.s come whatever s«cre,‘e4 I have oliiairied. 
There is a gallery of them, and of all in that gallery I 
may say that I knew the tone t»f tite voice, and the 
colour of the hair, every flame of the rye, and the very 
clothes tliey wear. Of each man I cimid an'^erl whether 
he would have saul these or the oiher woiak; of every 
woman, whether slie would tlien liavr simlrd or so have 
frowned When I shall feel that this iiitiiiiacy reaies, 
then I shall know that the old horse ilioold tic lurried 
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out to graSsS. That I shall feel it when I ought to feel 
it, I will by no means say. I do not know that I am at 
all wiser than Gil Blas^ canon; but I do know that the 
power indicated is one without which the teller of tales 
cannot tell them to any good effect. 

The language in which the novelist is to put forth his 
story, the colours with which he is to paint his picture, 
must of course be to him matter of much consideration. 
Let him have all other possible gifts, — imagination, 
o1)servation, erudition, and industry, — they will avail 
him nothing for his purpose, unless he can put forth his 
work in pleasant words. If he be confused, tedious, 
harsh, or unharnionious, readers will certainly reject 
liim. 'The reading of a volume of history or on science 
may represent itself as a duty; and though the duty may 
by a had style be made very disagreeable, the conscien- 
tious reader will perhaps perform it. But the novelist 
will be assisted by no such feeling. Any reader may 
reject his work without the burden of a sin. It is the 
first necessity of bis position that he make himself 
jileasant. T() do this, much more is necessary than to 
write correctly, lie may indeed be pleasant without 
being correct,— as I think can be proved by the works 
of more than one distinguished novelist. But he mijst 
he intelligible,— intelligible without trouble; and he 
must be harnumious. 

Any writer who has read even a little will know 
what is meant by the word intelligible. It is not suf- 
ficient that there be a meaning that may be hammered 
out of the sentence, but that the language should be so 
pellucid that the meaning should be rendered without 
an effort of the reader ; — and not only some proposition 
of meaning, Imt the very sense, no more and no less, 
which the writer has iiUendcd to put into his words. 
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What Macriulay says shouhl he nMUciiihiTtc! hy all 
writers: *M1()W lillle the all iiu|«>rtant art of nmkia|^ 
jiieaning pellucid is studied now! Hardly any popular 
author except myself thinks t>f it.’* I'he language used 
should he as ready and as ethcienl a conductor of the 
mind of the writer to the mind (jf the reader as is 
the electric .spark which passes fnun <uie !»aUery to 
another battery. In all written matter tlie spark 
should carry everything; Imt in matters recondite 
the recipient will search to see that he misses notliing, 
and that he takes nothing away too much. 'l‘he novelist 
cannot expect that any such searcli will lie made, A 
young writer, who will acknowlcilge the truth of what 
I am saying, will often feel liimself tempteil hy the dif- 
ficulties of language to tell himself that some otu* little 
doubtful passage, some single eolloeation of words, 
which is not quite what it ought to Ih% will not matter, 
I know well what a stninhling block such a [lasHage may 
be. But he shouhl leave none such hehiml him as he 
goes on. The haliit of writing clearly sutm comes to 
the writer who is a severe critic tti fumsHf. 

As to that harmonious expression whiidi I think is 
required, I shall find it itiore difftculi to express, my 
meaning. It will he granted, I think, hy remlers tlvat a 
style may he rough, ami yet liotli forcible and iiitellt'* 
gible; but it will seldom come to pass ilia! a novel 
written in a rough style will he popular,— and less often 
that a novelist who Itahiiually uses such a style will 
become so. The harmony whieh is required nmsi come 
from the practice of the car. There are few ears nalu- 
rally so dull that they cannot, if time be alloweil to tliemp 
decide whether a sentence, when rend, lie or he not 
harmonious. And the sense of such harmony griiwi 
on the ear, when the intelligence has once iiifortiied 
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itself as to what i.. a::-! wha: i. iv-.t Tha 

bo\x for instance, who learns with accuracy the yio-*4y 
of a Sapphic stanza, and iias received throiigli ]ii> iritul” 
lig:ence a knowledge of its parts, will soon tell % his 
ear whetoer a Sapphic stanza be or be not correct. 
Take a girl, endowed with gifts of music, well inV.nicted 
in her art, with perfect ear, and read to her such a 
stanza with two words transposed, as, for instaiice — 


IMercuri, nam te docilis magistro 
Movit Amphion canendo iapideSs 
Tuque testudo resonate septem 
Callida nervis — 


and she will find no halt in the rh\i;hm. But a sdicwlboj 
with none of her musical acquirements or capacities, 
who has, however, become familiar with the metres of 
the poet, will at once discover the fault And so will 
the writer become familiar with what is harmonious 
in prose. But in order that familiarity may serve Mm 
in his business, he must so train his ear that be shall 
he able to weigh the rhythm of every word as it falls 
from his pen. This, when it has been done for a time, 
even for a short time, will become so habitual to him 
•that he will have appreciated the metrical duration of 
every syllable before it shall have dared to show itself 
•upon paper. The art of the orator is the same. He 
knows beforehand how each sound which he is about 
to utter will affect the force of his climax. If a writer 
will do so he will charm his readers, though Ms readers 
will probably not know how they have been charmed. 

In writing a novel the author soon becomes aware 
tlisLt a burden of many pages is before him. Circum- 
stances require that he should cover a certain and gen- 
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erally not a very confined space. Short novels ar 
popular with readers generally. Critics often com 
of the ordinary length of novels, — of the three vol 
to which they are subjected; but few novels 
have attained great success in England have beer 
in fewer pages. The novel-writer who sticks to r 
writing as his profession will certainly find that 
burden of length is incumbent on him. How sha 
carry his burden to the end? How shall he cove 
space? Many great artists have by their practici 
posed the doctrine which I now propose to preac 
but they have succeeded I think in spite of their 
and by dint of their greatness. There should b 
episodes in a novel. Every sentence, every ^ 
through all those pages, should tend to the tellir 
the story. Such episodes distract the attention o: 
reader, and always do so disagreeably. Who hai 
felt this to be the case even with The Curious 
tinent and with the History of the Man of the 
And if it be so with Cervantes and Fielding, whc 
hope to succeed? Though the novel which you ha* 
write must be long, let it be all one. And this exch 
of episodes should be carried down into the smi 
details. Every sentence and every word used si 
tend to the telling of the story. But,’' the 
novelist will say, “ with so many pages before me 1 
filled, how shall I succeed if I thus confine myse 
how am I to know beforehand what space this stoi 
mine will require? There must be the three volt 
or the certain number of magazine pages which I 
contracted to supply. If I may not be discursive si 
occasion require, how shall I complete my task? 
painter suits the size of his canvas to his subject, 
must I in my art stretch my subject to my canvj 
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This undoubtedly must be done by the novelist; and if 
he will learn his business, may be done without injury 
to his effect. He may not paint different pictures on 
the same canvas, which he will do if he allow himself 
to wander away to matters outside his own story; but 
l)y study in|^^ proportion in his work, he may teach 
himself .so to tell his story that it shall naturally fall 
into the required length. Though his story should be 
all one, yet it may have many parts. Though the plot 
itself may recpiire but few characters, it may be so 
enlarged as to find its full development in many. There 
may be subsidiary plots, which shall all tend to the 
elucidation of the main story, and which will take their 
places as part of one and the same work, — as there 
may be many figures on a canvas which shall not to 
the spectator seem to form themselves into separate 
pictures. 

dliere is no portion of a novelist’s work in which this 
fault of episodes is so common as in the dialogue. It is 
so easy to make any two persons talk on any casual 
subject with which the writer presumes himself to be 
cotiversaiU ! Lileraturc, philosophy, politics, or sport, 
may thus be handled in a loosely discursive style; and 
the writer, while indulging himself and Tilling his pages, 
is apt to think that he is pleasing his reader. I think 
lie can make no greater mistake. The dialogue is gen- 
erally the most agreeable part of a novel; but it is only 
so as long as it tends in some way to the telling of the 
main story. It need not seem to he confined to that, 
hut it should always have a tendency in that direction. 
The uneonseious critical acumen of a reader is both 
just and severe. When a long dialogue on extraneous 
matter readies his mind, he at once feels that he is 
being cheated into taking something which he did not 
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bargain to accept when he took ii{> that novel. He does 
not at that nioiuent require politics or philosophy, but 
he wants his story, lie will not perhaps l)c aide to 
say in so many words that at some certain point 
the dialogue has deviated from the story; hut when it 
does so he will feel it, and the feeliiig will he unpleasant. 
Let the intending novel-writer, if he doubt this, read 
one of Bulwer’s novels, —in which there is very much 
to charm, — and then ask himself wlu‘thcr he has not 
been offended by devious ctmversations. 

And the dialogue, on which the nunlern novelist in 
consulting the taste of his probable reatlers must de- 
pend most, has to be constrained also l)y <»ther rules. 
The writer may tell much of Ins story in conversations, 
but he may only do so !)y putting siudi wt»rds intt) tlie 
mouths of his personages as persons so sititatcd would 
probably use. He is not alltmaHl for tlie sake of his tale 
to make his characters give utterance to lottg speeches, 
such as arc not cu.stomarily hearil from men and 
women. The ordinary talk eff ordinary petqile is car- 
ried on in short, sharp, expressive sentences, vvhicli very 
frequently are never completed,— *the langtiage of which 
even among educated people is ifften inctirrect. The 
novel-writer in constructing his dialogue must so steer 
between absolute accuracy of langtiage—which would 
give to his conversation an air of pedantry, and the 
slovenly inaccuracy of ordinary talkers, which if 
closely followed would offend !>y an aiqieartnce of 
grimace— as to produce upon the ear of tns rentiers a 
sense of realify. If he be quite real he will seem to 
attempt to be funny. If he be quite correct he will 
seem to be unreal And above all, let the tpeeclies be 
short. No character should utter much atove a dcaen 
words at a breath,-— unless the writer cm Justify to 
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himself a longer flood of speech by the specialty of the 
occasion. 

In all this human nature must be the novel-writer’s 
guide. No doubt effective novels have been written in 
which human nature has been set at defiance. I might 
name Caleb Williams as one znd Adam Blair as another. 
But the exceptions are not more than enough to prove 
the rule. But in following human nature he must 
remember that he does so with a pen in his hand, and 
that the reader who will appreciate human nature will 
also demand artistic ability and literary aptitude. 

The young novelist will probably ask, or more prob- 
ably bethink himself how he is to acquire that knowl- 
edge of human nature which will tell him with accuracy 
what men and women would say in this or that posi- 
tion. He must acquire it as the compositor, who is to 
print his words, has learned the art of distributing his 
type— by constant and intelligent practice. Unless it 
be given to him to listen and to ol)Scrvc, — so to carry 
away, as it were, the manners of people in his memory, 
as to be able to say to himself with assurance that these 
words might have been said in a given position, and 
that those other words could not have been said, — I 
do not think that in these days he can succeed as a 
novelist. 

And then let him beware of creating tedium ! Who 
has not felt the charm of a spoken story up to a cer- 
tain point, and then suddenly 1)ecome aware that it has 
become too long and is the reverse of charming. It is 
not only that the entire l)Ook may have this fault, but 
that tliis fault may occur in chapters, in passages, in 
pages, in paragraphs. I know no guard against this so 
likely to be effective as the feeling of the writer him- 
self/ When once the sense that the thing* is becoming 
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long lias grown ttpon him, he may l»e sure that it will 
grow upon his readers. I see the smile of some who 
will declare to themselves that the words of a writer 
will never be tedious to himself. Of tlie writer of 
whom this may he trtdy said, it may he said with equal 
truth that he will always be tedious tu his readers. 



CHAPTER XIII 


ON EN(;T.TSI[ novelists of the present day 


In this chapter I will venture to name a few successful 
novelists of iny own time, with whose works I am 
accpiainted ; and will endeavour to point whence their 
success has come, and why they have failed when there 
has heen failure. 

I do not hesitate to name Thackeray the first. Plis 
knowledge of human nature was supreme, and his 
characters stand out as human beings, with a force and 
a truth which has not, I think, been within the reach 
of any other Ifnglish novelist in any period. I know 
no character in fiction, unless it he Don Quixote, with 
whom the reader becomes so intimately acquainted as 
with CT)lonel Newcom])e, How great a thing it is to be 
a gentleman at all parts! I low we admire the man of 
whom so much may he said with truth! Is there any 
one of whom we feel more sure in this respect than of 
(‘oloncl Newcombe? It is not because Colonel New- 
combe is a perfect gentleman that we think Thack- 
eray’s work to have been so excellent, hut because 
he has had the power to describe him as such, and to 
force US to love him, a weak and silly old man, on 
account c)f this grace of character. 

It is evident from all Thackeray’s best work that he 
lived with the characters he was creating. He had 
always a story to tell until quite late in life; and he 

ni 
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shows US that this was so, imt hy the infcTtst which he 
had in his own plots, — for I <louht whether his plots 
did occupy much of his mind, hut hy camvinciiyi^ ns 
that his characters were alive to himself. W Ith llecky 
Sharpe, with Lady ('astlevvoo<l and her dattidilcr, and 
with Esmond, with Warrington. Lendemnis, and the 
Major, with Colonel Neweonihe, ;uul witli Harry Lyn- 
don, he must have lived in perpetual interetmrse, 'rhere- 
fore he has made these personages ri*al to ns. 

Among all oiir novelists his st\ le i . the pmasst, a.s to 
my ear it is also the most harmonir>us, Sitinetimcs it 
is disfigured hy a slight touch of atfeetalion, hy little 
conceits which smell of the oil: hut the language is 
always lucid. The rea<ler, without labour, knows what 
he means, and knows all that he means. As well as I 
can remember, he <leals with n«» epiMHlcvs. 1 thittk tliat 
any critic, examining his uork niiuiUt'ly, would fltul 
that every scene, and every |»art c»f fvery M'vnt\ uilds 
something to the clearness with wlui h tlii* *.t«»rv is tokl 
Among all his stories there is not our uliieh d(»es not 
leave on the mind a feeling td tli 4ress that women 
should ever be iumiodest tar men d!'.ho!ir%t, aiu! «>f joy 
that women shonld In* so devotei! and num ‘o htmest. 
Mow we liate the idle seltedine^s of !*r!M!rnius, the 
workllincss of Heatrix, the craft of Ihakv Shar|)e!'— 
how we love the lamesty of ( olourf Xrwcomhe, the 
nobility of Lsmtmd, am! the devoUsf attertiou of Mrs. 
Pendennis! 11ie hatred <d evil ant! fovr i»f ginic! ran 
hardly have come upon so many readers wiilniiii doing 
much good, 

laite in Thackeray’s life,-- -he never was an old itian, 
hut towards tiu* erul of his eareer, he failnl in Ifis 
power of ehiinning, heeaiise fie alhuvnl hr- liiiiiil to 
heeome idle. In the plots wiiieli he riiiH i'Hrtl aiiil in 

i 
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the languajj^e which he used, I do not know that there 
is any perceptible change; but in The Virginians and in 
Philip the reader is introduced to no character with 
which he makes a close and undying acquaintance. 
And this, I have no doubt, is so because Thackeray him- 
self had no such intimacy. His mind had come to be 
weary of that fictitious life which is always demanding 
the labour of new creation, and he troubled himself 
with his two Virginians and his Philip only when he 
was scaled at his desk. 

At the present moment George Eliot is the first of 
I£nglish novelists, and I am disposed to place her second 
of those of my time. She is best known to the literary 
world as a writer of prose fiction, and not improbably 
whatever of permanent fame she may acquire will come 
from her novels. But the nature of her intellect is very 
far removed indeed from that which is common to the 
tellers of stories. Her imagination is no doubt strong, 
hut it acts in analysing rather than in creating. Every- 
thing that comes before her is pulled to pieces so that 
the inside of it shall he seen, and be seen if possible by 
her readers as clearly as by herself. This searching 
analysis is carried so far that, in studying her latter 
writings, one feels oneself to be in company with some 
philosopher ratlier than with a novelist. I doubt whether 
any young person can read with pleasure either Felix 
Uaii, Middiemarch, or Daniel Dcronda. I know that 
tltey are very difFicult to many that are not young. 

Her personifications of character have been singu- 
larly terse and graphic, and from them has come her 
great hold on the public, — though by no means the 
greatest effect whicli slie has prcxluced. The lessons 
which she teaches remain, though it is not for the sake 
of the lessons that her pages arc read. Seth Bede, 
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Adam Bede, and Tom 1'ullivcr, old Silas 

Marner, and, much a])ove all, 'Fito, in Romola, are 
characters which, when once known, can never he for- 
gotten. I cannot say <inite so much for any of thr>se in 
her Later works, because in them the plulosopluT so 
greatly overtops the portrait painter, that, in the dis- 
section of the mind, the outward signs seem to have 
been forgotten. In her, as yet, there is no symptom 
whatever of that weariness of mind which, when felt 
by the reader, induces him to (leclarc that the author 
has written himself out. It is not from decadence that 
we do not have another Mrs. Ptjyser, hut herause the 
author soars to things which seem t(^ her to he higher 
than Mrs. Poyser. 

It is, I think, the defect of Creorge ICUot that she 
struggles too hard to do work tliat shall In* excellent. 
She lacks ease. Latterly llie signs cd this have been 
conspicuous in her style, vvhicli has always heett and is 
singularly correct, hut wliieli has become ticcasiotmlly 
obscure from her tt»o great desire to l»e pmigeut. It 
is impossible not to feel the struggle, aiu! that feeling 
begets a flavour of afTectatiem. In /AniiV/ ihYtindu, of 
which at this moment only a portion has Ihhui pub- 
lished, there are sentences which I have found my.self 
compelled to read three times be hire I have tmen aide 
to take home to myself all that the writer has intended. 
Perhaps I may be permitted here to say, tlmt tliis gifted 
woman was among my dearest anti mtmt intimate 
friends. As I am speaking Itere of mwelisls, I will not 
attempt to speak of (k'orge l‘ditg*s merit as a luwL 

There can be no tltnilg that the most ptipiilar novelist 
of my time— pnibably tin* immt ptifujlar Piiglisli ncivelist 
of any time— has been diaries nickeiiH. He has now 
been dead nearly six years* and the sale of his txHikj 
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goes on as it did during his life. The certainty with 
which his novels are fouiul in every house the famil- 

iarity of his name in all h:nglish-si)eaking countries-- 
the popularity of such characters as Mrs. Gamp 
Micawher. and IkrksnilT, and many (»thers whose names 
have entered into the hhiglish language and become 
well knnwn words the grief of the country at his 
death, and the honours paid to him at his funeral,— all 
testify to his popularity. Since the last book he wrote 
himself. I doubt uluilier any hook has been so popular 
as his hi(»graphy by J<»hn burster. There is no with- 
standing stjch teslinumy as this. Such evidence of 
popular appreciation should go for very much, almost 
for everything, in criticism on the work of a novelist. 
The primary (d»jeet <d a mnadist is to please; and this 
man’s novels have Iseen fotunl more pleasant than those 
of any other writer. It might of course he ohjected to 
this, that tlnnigh the htioks have [deasetl they have 
been injtiriims. tliai their temleney has been immoral 
and their teaching vicious; hut it is .almost needless to 
say that im ^au h charge has ever been made against 
Dickens. His teaching has ever been gotKl From all 
which, there ari >es to the critic a (|uestion whether, 
with Midi evicicncc against him as to the excellence of 
tills writer, lie shiudi! not suUu'diuati* his t^vvii opinion 
to the collectcil opinion of tlic world erf reailers. To 
me it ahiM»st sc<*ms tlmt I must be wrong to place 
Dickens after I liacknay and Dcorge Flint, knowing 
as I do lhal so great a majority |nii him above tliase 
iiutfiors. 

Kly own fiecidiar idiosyncrasy in the matter farliids 
me III do so. I do askmovlrtlge lliat Mrs. Ckim|g 
Micawdicf, Fcrksiiili* and of hers have liccoine limise- 
Jitild words ill every lioiisc. as ihuugli lliey were human 
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beings; but to my judgment they are not human beings, 
nor arc any o£ the characters luunan which Dickens 
has portrayed. It has been the peculiarity and the 
marvel of this man’s power, that lie has invested his 
puppets with a charm that has enabled liim to dispense 
with human nature. There is a dndlery aliout them, 
in my estimation, very much below the humour of 
Thackeray, but which has reachccl the inttdlect of all; 
while Thackeray’s humour has escape<l the intellect of 
many. Nor is the pathos of Dickens human. It is 
stagey and melodramatic. But it is so expressed that it 
touches every heart a little, 'khere is no real life in 
Smike. llis misery, his idit»tcy, his devotion for Nich- 
olas, his love for Kate, are all overchme am! incom- 
patible with each other. Hut still tlie reader sheds a 
tear. Every reader can find a tear for Smike. Dickens’s 
novels are like Boucicault’.s play.s. lie has known how 
to draw hi.s line.s broadly, .so that all should see the 
colour. 

He, too, in hi.H best days, always lived witli his char- 
acters; — and he, too, as he gratinally ceased to have 
the power of doing .so, ceased to charm. Though they 
are uot human beings, we all remember Mrs. Gamp 
and Pickwick. The BofiPms and Veneerings do not, I 
think, dwell in the mind.s of so many. 

Of Dickens’s style it is imiKissilde to speak in praise. 
It is jerky, ungrammatical, and createcl liy himself in 
defiance of rule.H— -almost as completely as that created 
by Carlyle. To readers who have taught themselves to 
regard language, it must therefore be uii|)Ieasiiiit. But 
the critic is driven to feel the weakness of Ids criticism, 
when he acknowledges to himself-— as lie is compelled 
in all honesty to do— tliat with the language, such as It 
is, the writer has satisfied tlie great mass of the readers 
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of his country. I’oth these f^reat writers have satisfied 
the readers of their own paj^es ; hut both have done 
infinite harm by creatinp^ a sclmol of imitators. No 
youn|.r novelist should ever <lare to imitate the style of 
Dickens. I f such a ont^ wants a model for his language, 
let liim take Hiackeray. 

Ihilwer, or Lord Lytton,— but I think that he is still 
better known by Ins ei'uiier name,— was a man of very 
great parts. Better educated than either of those I 
have named before him, lie was always able to use his 
erudition, and lie thus jiroduced novels from which very 
much not only may lie hut must be learned by his 
readers. He thoroughly understood the political status 
of liis own country, a subject on wliich, I think, Dickens 
was marvellously ignorant, and which Thackeray had 
never studied. He had read extensively, and was always 
apt to give his reaclers the lienefit of what he knew. 
The result lias been that very much more than amuse- 
ment may he obtained from Bulwer*s novels. There is 
alst) a brightness about them— the result rather of 
thouglit than of imagination, of study and of care, than 
of men* intellect which has made many of them excel- 
lent in their way. It is perhaps improper to class all 
his novels togeilier, as he wrote in varied manners, 
making in Ins earlier works, such as i\*lham and ErnesI; 

piciureH of a lictitious life, and afterwards 
pictures of hCc as he believed it to be, as in My Novel 
ami The ( uTbonr. lint fnan all t>f them there comes 
the same flavonr of an effort to prmhice effect. The 
effects sire produceil. but it would have been better if 
tlie fhivour bail not !»een tliere, 

I cannot say of I'UiKver m I have of the other 
novelists wluiin I have named tliat he lived with his 
charaelrrs. He lived with \m work, with the doctrines 
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wliich at the lime he wislunl io preach, thinkini^ always 
of the cfrccls which he wished to produce; hut 1 do 
not think he ever knew his own personai^es,— and there- 
fore neither do we know them. Mven Pelliam and 
Eugene Aram are not human beings to us, as are Pick- 
wick, and C'olonel Newcombe, and Mrs. ,P(»yscr. 

In his plots lUilwer has generally Ihhui simple, facile, 
and successful, 'Fhc reader never bads with him, as 
he does with Wilkie Collins, that it is all plot, or, as 
with George Eliot, that there is no plot. 'Fhe story 
comes naturally without calling for Um much attention, 
and is thus t)roof of the completeness of the man’s intel- 
lect. Ilis language is clear, good, intelligihle Ihtglish, 
but it is defaced by manneri.sm. In all that he did, 
affectation was his fault. 

Ilow shall I speak of my dear old friend Gharles 
Lever, and his rattling, jolly, joyous, swtsirit^g Irish- 
men. Surely never did a .sense tff vil.dity ecmie so con- 
stantly from a man’s pen, nor fiom man’s voiee, as 
from his! * I knew him well for many years, and whether 
in sickness or in health, i have never eome across him 
without finding him to he running over with wit and 
fun. Of all the men I have eniomttrred, he was the 
surest fund of drollery. I have kmnvn many witty 
men, many who couUI say gtitul things, many w!\t) 
would sometimes he ready to say them when wanted, 
though they would scmietimes fail; l»ut he never failiHl. 
Rouse him in the mitldle of the night, and wit would 
come from him liefore he was half a%vake. And yet lie 
never monopolised tlu* talk, was never a liore. He 
would take no more tlian his own share tif the w«irds 
spoken, and would yet seem to liright rn all that was 
said during the night. His earlier novels- llie later I 
have not read— are just like his cimvefsalion. The 
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ever flags, and to me, when I read them, they 
never tedious. As to character he can hardly be 

0 have produced it. Corney Delaney, the old man- 
at, may perlKii)s 1)e named as an exception. 

rer s novels will not live long, — even if they may 
id to be alive now, — because it is so. What was 
numer of working I do not know, but I should 
it must have l)een very quick, and that he never 
led himself on the subject, except when he was 

1 with a i)en in his hand. 

irlotte Brt)nle was surely a marvellous woman. If 
lid be right to judge the work of a novelist from 
mall portion of one novel, and to say of an author 
lie is to bo accounted as strong as he shows him- 
0 be in his strongest morsel of work, I should be 
led to put Miss Bronte very high indeed. I know 
tcrest more thrilling than that which she has been 
t(i throw into the characters of Rochester and the 
mess, in the second volume of Jane Eyre. She 
with tlmse characters, aud felt every fibre of the 
, the longings of the one aud the sufferings of 
nher. And therefore, though the end of the book 
*ak, and the begiuuiug not very good, I venture^to 
let that Jane liyre will be read among English 
Is when many whose names arc now better known 
liave been forgoittai. Jane Eyre, and Esmond, and 
n Eede will be in llie hands of our grandchildren, 
\ r'iek%nek% anti Eelham, aud Harry Lorrequer are 
at ten; liccause the men and women depicted are 
an in their asjiirations, human in their sympathies, 
hiiimui in llicir actitms. 

riiieiie, tt»o. and in Shirley, there is to be found 
an life as natural and a.s real, though in circum- 
ccs not so full of interest as those told in Jane 
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By/r. The character of Paul m the former of the two 
Is a wonderful study. wShe must herself have been in 
love with some Paul when she wrote the hook, and 
have been determined to prove to herself that she was 
cap«al)le of lovin^^ one whose exttu-itn* circumstances 
were mean and in every way unprcpossessini^^ 

There is no writer of the present day who has so 
much puzzled me by his eccentricities, impracticabili- 
ties, and capabilities as Charles Keade. I look upon him 
as endowed almost with genius, but as one who has not 
been gifted by nature with ordinary powers of reason- 
ing. He can see what is grandly noble and admire it 
with all his heart, lie can sec» too, what is foully 
vicious and hate it with equal ardtntr. But in the com- 
mon affairs of life he cannot see what is right or wnmg; 
and as he is altogether unwilling to he guided by tlie 
opinion of others, he is ecmstantly making mistakes in 
his literary career, and subjecting Inmself to reproach 
which he hardly deserves, lie means tt> he honest. He 
means to he especially honest,— more honest than other 
people. He has written a Injok calltnl /7ic Cam- 

mandment on l)ehalf of honesty in literary transact itms, 
—-a wonderful work, which has I believe Ikhui read by 
a very few. I never saw a c(»py except tlmt in my (jwn 
library, or heard of any one wlio knew tlte hook. 
Nevertheless it is a volume that must have taken very 
great labour, and have been wriltcai. as indeed he de* 
dares that it wa.s written,— vvitiunit the hope of |)ecun- 
iary reward. He makes an appeal to tlie British 
Parliament and British people on iH’half of literary 
honesty, declaring that slunthl he fail— * I shall have 
to go on Idushing for the people I was !»orii among/* 
And yet of all the writers of my day he has seemed to 
me to understand literary honesty llic least On one 
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occasion, as lie tells us in this book, he bought for a 
certain sum from a lo'cnch author the right of using 
a plot taken from a play, — which he probably might have 
used witliout such purchase, and also without infringing 
any international copyright act. The French author not 
uiinaliirally praises him for the transaction, telling him 
that he is “ un vrai gentleman.” The plot was used 
by Rea<lc in a novel; and a critic discovering the 
adaptation, made known his discovery to the public. 
Whereupon the novelist became angry, called his critic 
a pseudonymuncle, and defended himself by stating the 
fact of his own purchase. In all this he seems to me 
to ignore what we all mean when we talk of literary 
j)lagiarism and literary honesty. The sin of which the 
author is accused is not that of taking another man's 
pr(»pcrty, hut of passing off as his own creation that 
which he does not himself create. When an author 
puts his name to a hook he claims to have written all 
that there is tlierein, unless he makes direct significa- 
tion to the contrary. Some years subsequently there 
arose another similar question, in which Mr. Rcadc’s 
opinion was declared even more plainly, and certainly 
very much more publicly. In a talc which he wrote he 
inserted a dialogue which he took from Swift, and took 
without any acknowledgment. As might have been 
expected, one of the critics of the day fell foul of him 
ft»r this barefaceil plagiarism. The author, however, 
defended himself, with much abuse of the critic, by 
asserting, tliat whereas Swift had found the jewel he 
had supi>lit‘d the setting;— an argument in which there 
was siune little wit, and would have been much excel- 
lent trnlln had he given the words as belonging to Swift 
and not to himself. 

Tlie novels of a man possessed of so singular a mind 
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must themselves be very strange, — and they are strange. 
It has generally been his object to write down some 
abuse with which he has been particularly struck, — 
the harshness, for instance, with which paupers or 
lunatics are treated, or the wickedness of certain classes, 
— and he always, I think, leaves upon his readers an 
idea of great earnestness of purpose. But he has always 
left at the same time on my mind so strong a convic- 
tion that he has not really understood his subject, that 
I have ever found myself taking the part of those whom 
he has accused. So good a heart, and so wrong a head, 
surely no novelist ever before had combined ! In story- 
telling he has occasionally been almost great. Among 
his novels I would especially recommend The Cloister 
and the Hearth. I do not know that in this work, or 
in any, that he has left a character that will remain; 
but he has written some of his scenes so brightly that 
to read them would always be a pleasure. 

Of Wilkie Collins it is impossible for a true critic 
not to speak with admiration, because he has excelled 
all his contemporaries in a certain most difficult branch 
of his art; but as it is a branch which I have not myself 
at all cultivated, it is not unnatural that his work should 
be very much lost upon me individually. When I sit 
down to write a novel I do not at all know, and I do not 
very much care, how it is to end. Wilkie Collins seems 
so to construct his that he not only, before writing, plans 
everything on, down to the minutest detail, from the 
beginning to the end; but then plots it all back again, 
to see that there is no piece of necessary dove-tailing 
which does not dove-tail with absolute accuracy. The 
construction is most minute and most wonderful. But 
I can never lose the taste of the construction. The 
author seems always to be warning me to remember 
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llial sonu'lhin,!,; happonol at exactly half-past two 
o'clock on^ 'I'licsday inoniiii};;; or that a woman dis- 
apiicarcil from the road just fifteen yards beyond the 
fourth utile !*touv‘. ( )ue is constrained Ity mysteries and 
liciiimctl in Ity <lillicullii‘s, knowinj,^ however, that the 
mysteries will he lutule clear, atid the diiricultics over- 
come .’It the etui oi the tliinl volume. Such work gives 
me no I'le.iMtte. I am, however, unite prepared to 
aekuo\vIed;;e tli.it the wtiiit of ideasure comes from 
fault nf uiy intrlU'ii. 

1 !irrt‘ art' two ladii's tif whom I' would fain say a 
wmei, though I h’ol that I am making my list too long, 
in nrclrr that I may drolarc how much 1 have admired 
their work, Huy aro Annie 1'hackcray and Rhoda 
I hau‘ kmuvn ihcm both, and have loved 
the tormcr aliju»4 as tliough she belonged to me. No 
two wi iters Ui’jo vM‘v more tlissimilar,— except in this 
that they aii* both feniinine. Miss 'Phackerayks char- 
acter’s are surii. eharming. and (pnle true to hunum 
nature, In !u r wniiugs slic is always endeavouring 
tu ptiH e ilt.it protlueo , gootl, ami evil evil. There 
is u<»t a lim* ul uhieli shr tit*cd he ashamed,-— not a 
sentinumt oi ulmli die should not he jtnnuL I kit she 
writes likr a hoy waiter who dislikes her work, and 
who allow • lu r owu waul of energy to show itself in 
her paiu's, 

Itrour.ltUm. on tlie tUher hand, is full of energy, 
-■tlioiigli she Ihh, I think, can hecoine tired over her 
woih. liMWiwer, iloes lake the trouble to make 

Iter prr’rfUi.igc". siauil ii|ifight on the gnmnd. And she 
has ilu- giii Mi lu.ikiug itiem tis men and women 

lit* ‘gir.ik. *' Vmii ! “ said Xaiiey, sitting on the 

wall, te» the iiuiii who ss'Ah tu be her hnsliaiuh— think- 
ing ili.ti -dir w.e* g*e.tkiiig to her hrt4hcr. Now Nancy, 
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whetlicr ri^lii or wron^^-, was just the who wouhl, 
as circunistances then were* have called her brother 
a beast. There is notiiin^^ wooden., about any of Miss 
Broit[]^hton’s novels; and in tliese days so many novels 
arc wooden! Hut they are not sweet-savoured as 
are those by Miss 'Hiaekeray, and are* therefore* less 
true to nature. .In Miss Urouj^httufs determination not 
to be mawkish and missisli, she has made her ladies 
do and say things whieh ladies would not do and say. 
They throw themselves at men’s Iteads* and when they 
are not accepted only think how they may throw them- 
selves again. Miss BrouglUon is still so young that 
I hope she may live to overcome her fault in this 
direction. 

There is one other name, withtjut wliieh the list 
of the best known lutglish novelists of my t>wn time 
would certainly i)e incomplete, and that is the name of 
the present Prime Minister of England. IVIr. Disraeli 
has written so many ne>vels, and lias lieen so popular 
as a novelist that* wlietlier for gotal t»r for ill, 1 feel 
myself compelled to speak of Itim. lie began Ins 
career as an author early in life, pnhlisliing IHvtan 
Grey wlien he was twenty thr<‘e years t»!d, lie was 
very young for such work, titough hardly yoniig enough 
to justify tlu‘ excuse that he* makes in his own preface, 
that it is a hook writtem by a lK>y. Dickens was* I 
think, younger wlum lie wrote Ins Sketches by Bus, 
and as young when lie was writing the iHektviek 
Papers, It was hardly longer agti tljun the oilier day 
when Mr. Disraeli brought out /.nl/niir* and between 
the two there were eight or ten ollierH. 'fo me tltey 
have all had the same llavtnir of paint and unreality. 
In whatever he has written he Ims affeeleil something 
which has been intended to strike his readers as imcom- 
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mon and therefore grand. Because he has been bright 
and a man of genius, he has carried his object as 
regards the young. He has struck them with astonish- 
ment and aroused in their imagination ideas of a world 
more glorious, more rich, more witty, more enterpris- 
ing, than Iheir own. But the glory has been the glory 
of pasteljoard, and the wealth has been a wealth of 
tinsel. The wit has been the wit of hairdressers, 
and the enlerprise has been the enterprise of mounte- 
1)anks, An audacious conjurer has generally been his 
hero,— some youth who, by wonderful cleverness, can 
obtain success by every intrigue that comes to his 
hand, d'lirough it all there is a feeling of stage proper- 
ties, a smell of Imir-oil, an aspect of buhl, a remembrance 
of tailf)rs, and that pricking of the conscience which 
must be the general accompaniment of paste diamonds. 

I can understand that Mr. Disraeli should by his novels 
liave instigated many a young man and many a young 
woman on their way in life, but I cannot understand 
that he should have iUvStigated any one to good. Vivian 
(drey has had probably as many followers as° Jack 
She|ipard, and lias led his followers in the same 
direction. 

Lolhair, which is as yet Mr. Disraeli’s last work, 
and. I think, undoubtedly bis worst, has been defended 
on a i>lea somewliat similar to that by which he has 
defended Fivhui Grey. As that was written when he 
was too ycumg, so was the other when he was too 
old,— old for work of that nature, though not 
too old to 1)0 Ibdme Minister. If his mind were so 
occuptetl with greater things as to allow him to write 
sucli a work, yet lu.s judgment should have sufficed 
to induce him lo destroy it when written. Here that 
flavour cd hair oil that flavour of false jewels, that 
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remembrance of tailors, comes out stronger than in 
all the others. Lolliair is falser even than Vivian 
Grey, and Lady Corisandc, the daughter of the Duchess, 
more inane and tinvvomanlike than Venetia or Henri- 
etta Temple. It is the very bathos of storydelling. 
I have often lamented, and have as often exensed t(y 
myself, that lack of pnblie judgment which ena!)les 
readers to put up with bad work because it comes 
from good or from lofty hands. I never felt the feeling 
so strongly, or was so little able to excuse it, as when 
a portion of the reading public received Loihair with 
satisfaction. 
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ON CRITICISM 


Literary criticistn in the present clay has become a 
profession, hut it lias eeased to be an art. Its object 
is no bmgi'F that t»f provinpf that certain literary work 
is gcHHl anti otlun' literary work is had, in accordance 
with rules which tlie critic is alile to defme. English 
criticism at prestmt rarely even pretends to go so far 
as this. It attempts, in tlie first place, to tell the public 
wliether a ht>ok 1 h' or lie ntd worth public attention; 
and, in the second place, so to describe the purport 
of tlie work as to enable tliose who have not time or 
inclination hir rcatling it to feel that by a short cut 
they can become acc|uainle<! with its content.s. Both 
these objects, if fairly well carrieil out, are salutary. 
Tlunigli t!u‘ critic may not !>e a profound judge himself; 
thougli not unfrequcntly he he a young man making 
his first literary attempts, with tastes and judgment 
still unfixed, yet he prtdcihly has a conscience in the 
matter, and wtndd not have lieen Hclected for that 
work hat! he not slanvn stuue aptitiule for it. Though 
he may he mU tlie hvsi pnHsible guitle to the undis- 
cerning, he wdl tic better than im guifte at all. Real 
sulislantia! crdici’an must, friun its nature, he costly, 
and that winch tlie piihlic wants should at any rate 
he cheap, Advice is given to many tlicnisands, which, 
thmigli il may not he the lie^a advice possible, is better 
than no advice at all diien that description of the 
work eriiii'i:*a"d, iliai coinpressing of the much into 
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very little,— which is the work of many modern critics 
or reviewers,— does enable many to know something 
of what is being said, who without it would know 
nothing. 

I do not think it is incumbent on me at |)resent 
to name periodicals in which this work is well done, 
and to make complaints of (dhers hy whicli it is 
scamped, I should give cdTenct*. and might probably 
be unjust. liut I think I may certainly say that as 
some of these periodicals are certainly entitle<l to great 
praise for the manner in which the W(n-k is clone 
generally, so are others opcm to very severe censure, 
— and that the jiraise and tliat the eensttre are chiefly 
due on behalf of one virtue and its opposite vice, it 
is not critical ability that we have a right to demand, 
or its absence that we are IhhuuI detdore. (‘ritical 
ability for the price we pay is not attainable. It is 
a faculty not peculiar to iCnglishmeit, atid wlum dis- 
played is very freciuently mt appiannated. Hut that 
critics should ho honc'st we have a right to demand, 
and critical dishonesty we are tunuid to expose. If the 
writer will tell us what he thinks, thonglt lus ilioughts 
be absolutely vague and useless, we catt forgive him: 
but when he tells us what he does not think, actuated 
either by friendship or by animosity, then tliere should 
be no pardcHi for him. 'riiis is the sin in modern 
English criticism of which there is nuist reason to 
complain. 

It is a lamentable fact that men am! women lend 
themselves to this practiee who are neiiher vimlictive 
nor ordinarily dishonest. It has Inn-ome “the custom 
of the trade/* under the veil of wlneli exetme ntany 
tradesmen jtistify their maipraetiees ! When a strng- 
gling author learns tluil so mucli has heeii done for 
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A hy the Barseishtre Gaaeffe, so much for B by the 
DillsboroKij^h Herald, and af^ain, so much for C by 
that powerful metropolitan orjrnn the Evening Pulpit, 
and is tobl also that A and \\ and C have been favoured 
tbrou)4’h personal interest, he also ^^ocs to work among 
the editors, or the editors’ wives, ---or perhaps, if he 
cannot reach their wives, with their wives’ first or 
second cousins. When once the feeling has come upon 
an edittn* or a critic that he may allow himself to be 
inlluenced hy cither considerations than the duty he 
owes to the public, all sense of critical or of editorial 
honesty falls from him at once. Pacilis descensus 
Averni. In a very short time that editorial honesty 
becomes ridiculous to himself. It is for other piii'iiose 
that he wields the power; and when he is told what 
is his duty, and what should be his conduct, the 
[ircacher of such tloctrine seems to him to be quixotic. 
" Where have you lived, my friend for the last twenty 
years/* he says in spirit, if not in word, that you 
•ome out now witli stich stnfY as old fashioned as 
hi.s?” Ami thus rlishonesty begets dishonesty, till 
lishonesty seems to be l»eautifub How nice to be 
good natured! How glorious to assist struggling 
young autliofN, eH|K‘cially if the ymmg author be also 
a |>retty wmuan ! Ibnv gracious to oldige a friend! 
Tlien the motive, though .still pleasing, departs further 
fnmi the iHuder of what is good. In what way can 
the critic better repay the hospitality of his wealthy 
literary frieiul Ilian by gootl'-natured criticism, --or 
more ceriainly ensure for luniself a continuation of 

hoHpilidile favours ? 

Some years since u critic tif tlie day, a gentleman wtdl 
known tlieii in literary circles, showed me the manu- 
iicri{>t of a Iwttik recmily pulilished-^-lhe work of a 
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popular author. It was handsoiuely hound, and was a 
valuable and desiralde possession. It had just been 
given to him the author as an acknowledgment for 
a laudatory review in one of the leading journals of 
the (lay. As I was expressly asked whetlier I did not 
regard such a token as a sign of grace both hi the 
giver and in the receiver, I said that I tlnniglit it 
should neither have i)een given nor have lieeii taken. 
My theory was repudiated with scorn, and I was told 
that I was strait laced, visionary, and impracticable I 
In all that the damage did not lie in the fact of that 
one present, but in the feeling on the part of the critic 
that his office was not debased by the acceptance of 
presents from those whom he criticised. I'his man 
was a professional critic, hound by his contract with 
certain employers to review such botiks as were sent 
to him. I low could he, when he had received a 
valuable present for praising one hoi^k, censure another 
by the same author? 

While I write this I well know that what I say, 
if it he ever noticed at all, will be taken as a straining 
at gnats, as a pretence of honesty, or at any rate as 
an exaggeration of scruples. I liave said the same 
thing before, and have been ridiculed for saying it 
But none the less am I sure that I'higlish literature 
generally is suffering much under this evil. All those 
who arc struggling for sueeess have forced upcm them 
the idea that their strongest efforts slnnikl he made in 
touting for praise. Th(»se who are not familiar with 
tlie lives of authors wall hardly fielieve how low will 
be the forms which llieir struggles will take:— how 
little presents will he sent to men wlio w^ite little 
articles; how much flattery may he expended even 
on the keeper of a circulating library ; with wluit pro- 
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fuse and distant p^cnitdoxions approaches are made to 
the outside railini^^ of tlie temple which contains within 
it the i^reat thtiiulerer of some metropolitan periodical 
publication! d'he evil here is not only that done to 
the public when interested counsel is given to them, 
hut extends to the dehasemeiit of those who have at 
any rate considered themselves fit to provide literature 
for the public. 

1 am satisiied that the remedy for this evil must lie 
in the conscience and deiiortment of authors them- 
selves. If onct' the feeling could he produced that it 
is disgraceful for an author to ask ftir praise,— and 
demands for praise are, I think, disgraceful in every 
walk of life,- the practice would gradually fall into 
the hands only of the lowest, and that which is done 
only hy the lowest soon heeomes desjiicahle oven to 
them, The sin, when perpetuated with unflagging 
lahcntr, brings with it at best very poor reward, ddiat 
work of running after critics, editors, ]ml)lislKTs, the 
keeiiers of circulating lilirarics, and their clerks, is 
very hard, and must he very <lisagreeahlc. lie who 
does it must feel himself to he dishonoured,— or she. 
It may perhaps help to sell an ediliou, but can never 
make an author sueeessfnl. 

I tliink it may he laid down as a golden rule in 
literature that there should he no intercourse at all 
between an aiUlHU* and his critic. The critic, as critic, 
should not know his author, nor the author, as author, 
luH critic. As ciatsure shouhl beget no anger, so should 
praise liege! no gratitude. The young author should 
fee! tliat criliciMUs fall \\\nm him as clew or hail from 
lieaven,- wliich, as eoming from heaven, man accepts 
as fate. Prai’>e let the author try to obtain hy whole- 
some effor! ; censure let him avoid, if possible, hy care 
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and industry. But when they conie, let him take them 
as coming from some source which he cannot influence, 
and with which he should not meddle. 

I know no more disagreeable trouble into which 
an author may plunge himself tliau of a ({uarre! with 
his critics, or any more useless labour than that of 
answering them. It is wise to presume, at any rate, 
that the reviewer has simply done his duty, and has 
spoken of the book according to the dictates of his 
conscience. Nothing can be gained by combating the 
reviewer’s opinion. If the !)ook whicli he has dis- 
paraged be good, his judgment will he comlcmned l)y 
the praise of others; if had, his judgment will he 
confirmed by others. Or if, unfortunately, the crit- 
icism of the day he in so evil a condition generally 
that such ultimate truth cannot he expectetl, the author 
may be sure that his efTorts itiade on behalf of Ins own 
book will not set matters right. If injustice he done 
him, let him hear it. To do so is tamsonant with the 
dignity of the position which he ought to assume. To 
shriek, and scream, and sputter, to threaten actions, 
and to swear about the towti that he has been belied 
and defamed in that he has been accused of Imd 
grammar or a false metaphor, of a dull ehajUer, or even 
of a borrowed heroine, will leave tm the mimis of the 
public nothing hut a sense of irritated impotence. 

If, indeed, there should spring frenn an author’s 
work any assertion by a critic injurious to the author’s 
honour, if the author he accused cjf falsehotKl or of 
personal motives which are tliscreditalde to him, then, 
indeed, he may be hoimcl to answer the charge. It is 
hoped, however, that he may !)e able to do so with 
clean hands, or he will so stir the mml in tlie pool as 
to come forth dirtier than he went into iL 
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I have lived much among men by whom the English 
criticism of the day has been vehemently abused. I 
have heard it said that to the public it is a false guide, 
and that to authors it is never a trustworthy Mentor. 

I do not concur in this wholesale censure. There is, 
of course, criticism and criticism. There are at this 
moment one or two periodicals to which both public 
and authors may safely look for guidance, though there 
arc many others from which no spark of literary 
advantage may he detained. But it is well that both 
public and authors should know what is the advantage 
which they have a right to expect. There have been 
critics,— and there probably will be again, though the 
circumstances of bhiglish literature do not tend to pro- 
duce them,— with power sufficient to entitle them to 
speak with authority. Iliesc great men have declared, 
tanquam ex cathedra, that such a book has been so far 
good and so far bad, or that it has been altogether 
good or altogetlier bad; — and the world has believed 
them. Wheii making such assertions they have given 
their reasons, ex|dained their causes, and have carried 
conviction. Very great reputations have been achieved 
by such critics, but not without infinite study and the 
labour of many years. 

Such are not the critics of the day, of whom we 
are now speaking. In the literary world as it lives at 
present some writer is selected for the place of critic 
to a newspai^er, generally some young writer, who for 
so many sliiUings a column shall review whatever book 
is sent U) him and express an opinion, — reading the 
bcK)k tlirougli for the purpose, if the amount of hon- 
orarium as measured with the amount of labour will 
enable him to do so. A labourer must measure his 
work by his pay or he cannot live. From criticism 
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such as this must for the most part be, the general 
reader has no right to expect philosophical analysis, 
or literary judgment on which confidence may be 
placed. But he probably may believe that the books 
praised will be better than the books censured, and that 
those which are praised by periodicals which never 
censure are better worth his attention than those which 
are not noticed. And readers will also find that by 
devoting an hour or two on Saturday to the criticisms 
of the week, they will enable themselves to have an 
opinion about the books of the day. The knowledge 
so acquired will not be great, nor will that little be 
lasting; but it adds something to the pleasure of life 
to be able to talk on subjects of which others are 
speaking ; and the man who has sedulously gone 
through the literary notices in the Spectator and the 
Saturday may perhaps be justified in thinking himself as 
well able to talk about the new book as his friend who 
has bought that new book on the tapis, and who, not im- 
probably, obtained his information from the same source. 

As an author, I have paid careful attention to the 
reviews which have been written on my own work; 
and I think that now I well know where I may look 
for a little instruction, where I may expect only greasy 
adulation, where I shall be cut up into mince-meat for 
the delight of those who love sharp invective, and 
where I shall find an equal mixture of praise and 
censure so adjusted, without much judgment, as to 
exhibit the impartiality of the newspaper and its staff. 
Among it all there is much chaff, which I have learned 
how to throw to the winds, with equal disregard 
whether it praises or blames; — ^but I have also found 
some corn, on which I have fed and nourished myself, 
and for which I have been thankful. 



CHAPTER XV 


"the last chronicle of BARSET'”' — LEAVING THE 
POST OFFICE — "ST. PAULAS MAGAZINE"^ 

I WILL now go back to the year 1867, in which I was 
still living at Waltham Cross. I had some time since 
bought the house there which I had at first hired, and 
added rooms to it, and made it for our purposes very 
comfortable. It was, however, a rickety old place, 
rectuiring much repair, and occasionally not as weather- 
tight as it should be. We had a domain there sufficient 
for the cows, and for the making of our butter and 
hay. For straw 1 )errics, asparagus, green peas, out-of- 
door peaches, for roses especially, and such everyday 
luxuries, no place was ever more excellent. It was 
only twelve miles from I.ondon, and admitted there- 
fore of freipient intercourse with the metropolis. It 
was also near enough to the Roothing country for 
hunting purposes. No doubt the Shoreditch Station, 
by which it had to he reached, had its drawbacks. My 
average distance also to the blssex meets was twenty 
miles. Ikit the place combined as much or more than 
I liad a right to expect. It was within my own postal 
district, and had, upon the whole, been well chosen. 

The work that I did during the twelve years that I 
remained there, from 1H59 to 1871, was certainly very 
great. I feel confident that in amount no other writer 
contributed so iimeh during lliat time to English liter- 
ature. Over and aliove my novels, I wrote political 
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les, critical, social, and sporting articles, for peri- 
lIs, without number. I did the work of a surveyor 
le General Post Office, and so did it as to give 
mthorities of the department no slightest pretext 
fault-finding. I hunted always at least twice a 
I was frequent in the whist-room at the Garrick, 
ed much in society in London, and was made 
y by the presence of many friends at Waltham 
s. In addition to this we always spent six weeks 
ast out of England. Few men, I think, ever lived 
ler life. And I attribute the power of doing this 
ether to the virtue of early hours. It was my 
:ice to be at my table every morning at 5.30 a. m.; 
it was also my practice to allow myself no mercy. 
)ld groom, whose business it was to call me, and 
horn I paid £5 a year extra for the duty, allowed 
elf no mercy. During all those years at Waltham 
s he was never once late with the coffee which it 
his duty to bring me. I do not know that I ought 
to feel that I owe more to him than to any one 
for the success I have had. By beginning at that 
I could complete my literary work before I dressed 
Dreakfast, 

I those I think who have lived as literary men, — 
ing daily as literary labourers, — will agree \jirith 
hat three hours a day will produce as much as a 
ought to write. But then he should so have 
ed himself that he shall be able to work contin- 
y during those three hours, — so have tutored his 
that it shall not be necessary for him to sit 
ing his pen, and gazing at the wall before him, 
le shall have found the words with which he 
s to express his ideas. It had at this time become 
ustom, — and it still is my custom, though of late 
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I have become a little lenient to myself, — to write with 
iny watch before me, and to require from myself 250 
words every quarter of an hour. I have found that 
the 250 words have been forthcoming as regularly 
as my watch went. But my three hours were not 
devoted entirely to writing. I always began my task 
by reading tlie work of the day before, an operation 
which would take me half an hour, and which con- 
sisted chiefly in weighing with my ear the sound of 
the words and phrases. I would strongly recommend 
this practice to all tyros in writing. That their work 
should he read after it has been written is a matter 
of course,— that it should he read twice at least before 
it goes to the printers, I take to he a matter of course. 
But by reading what he has last written, just before 
he recommences his task, the writer will catch the 
tone and spirit of what he is then saying, and will 
avoid the fault of seeming to be unlike himself. This 
division of time allowed me to produce over ten pages 
of an ordinary novel volume a day, and if kept up 
through ten months, would have given as its results 
three novels of three volumes each in the year; — the 
preci.se amount winch so greatly acerbated the pub- 
lisher in PalernostcT Row, and which must at any 
rate be felt to he quite as much as the novel-readers 
of the world can want from the hands of one man. 

I have never written three novels in a year, but 
by following the plan above described I have written 
more than as much as three volumes; and by adher- 
ing to it over a course of years, I have been enabled 
to Inivc always on hand,— for some time back now, — 
one or two or even three unpublished novels in my 
desk Ijesicle me. Were I to tlie now there are three 
such besides 21 m Prime Miniskr, half of which has 
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only yet been issued. One of these has been six years 
finished, and has never seen the light since it was first 
tied up in the wrapper which now contains it. I look 
forward with some grim pleasantry to its publication 
after another period of six years, and to the declaration 
of the critics that it has been the work of a period of 
life at which the power of writing novels had passed 
from me. Not improbably, however, these pages may 
be printed first. 

In 1866 and 1867 The Last Chronicle of Barset was 
brought out by George Smith in sixpenny monthly 
numbers. I do not know that this mode of publication 
had been tried before, or that it answered very well 
on this occasion. Indeed the shilling magazines had 
interfered greatly with the success of novels published 
in numbers without other accompanying matter. The 
public finding that so much might be had for a shilling, 
in which a portion of one or more novels was always 
included, were unwilling to spend their money on the 
novel alone. Feeling that this certainly had become 
the case in reference to novels published in shilling 
numbers, Mr. Smith and I determined to make the 
experiment with sixpenny parts. As he paid me £3000 
for' the use of my MS., the loss, if any, did not fall 
upon me. If I remember right, the enterprise was not 
altogether successful. 

Taking it as a whole, I regard this as the best novel 
I have written. I was never quite satisfied with the 
development of the plot, which consisted in the loss of a 
cheque, of a charge made against a clergyman for steal- 
ing it, and of absolute uncertainty on the part of the 
clergyman himself as to the manner in which the 
cheque had found its way into his hands. I cannot 
(juite make myself believe that even such a man as 
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Mr. Crawley could have forgotten how he got it; 
nor would the generous friend who was anxious to 
supply his wants have supplied them by tendering 
the cheque of a third person. Such fault I acknowl- 
edge,— acknowledging at the same time that I have 
never been capable of constructing with complete 
sticcess the intricacies of a plot that required to be 
unravelled. JUit while confessing so much, I claim to 
have portrayed the mind of the unfortunate man with 
great accuracy and great delicacy. The pride, the 
humility, the manliness, the weakness, the conscientious 
rectitude and bitter prejudices of Mr. Crawley were, 

I feel, true to nature and well described. The sur- 
roundings too are good. Mrs. Proudic at the palace 
is a real woman; and the poor old dean dying at the 
deanery is also real. The archdeacon in his victory 
is very real. There is a true savour of English country 
life all through the book. Tt was with many misgivings 
that 1 killed my old friend Mrs. Proudic. I could not, 

I think, have done it, but for a resolution taken and 
dec'lared under circumstances of great momentary 
pressure. 

It was thus that it came about. I was sitting one 
morning at work upon the novel at the end of the 
long drawing room of the Athemeum Club, — as was 
then my W(»ut when I had slept the previous night in 
l.omltm. As I was there, two clergymen, each with 
a luagaziiH* in his Iiand, seated themselves, one on one 
side of the fire and one on the other, close to me. They 
SiHiu began to aimse vvliat they were reading, and each 
was reading some |)art of some novel of mine. The 
gnivainen of llieir complaint lay in the fact that I 
relntrotiueed the same characters so often! ‘'Here,’' 
said one, ** is tluit archdeacon whom we have had in 
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every novel he has ever written/' ** And here/* said 
the otlicr, is the old duke wluun Iu‘ has talked about 
till everybody is tired of him. If I etmid not invent 
new characters, I would not write novids at all.” Then 
one of them fell had of Mrs, Ihamdie. It was impos- 
sible for me not to hear their words, and almost 
impossible to bear them and he cpiiet. 1 got up, and 
vStanding between them* 1 ackntnvle<iged myself to be 
the culprit. “As io Mrs. Proiulie/' I said, “I will 
go home and kill her before the week is over.’* And 
so I <lid. The two gentlemen were utterly eonfotnuled, 
and one of them begged me U) hu’get his frivolous 
observations. 

I have sometimes regretted the ileed, so great was 
my delight in writing about Mrs, ihanidie, si> thorough 
was my knowledge td all the slnules of her character. 
It was not <mly that she was a tyrant, a ludly, a 
woukhhe priestess, a very vtdgar wt mnuu ami one who 
would send headlong tt> the netlierinost pit all who 
disagreed with her; hut that at the same time slir was 
conscientious, by no ineatis a hypocrite, really tielieving 
in the brimstone wbieb she threatenrd, ;utd an>tiouH to 
save the souls around her frtau its hurrors. And as lier 
tyranny increased s<> did the bitterness id' the moments 
of her repentance inerease, in that slie knew herself 
to be a tyrant, “dill that bitterness killed tier. Since 
her time others have grtnvn up r«|tially dear to me,— 
Lady (ilenrora and Iter husband, for instaiire; but I 
have never dissevered myself from Mrs, Lrniube, and 
•still live much in company with her ghont. 

I have in a previtniH ehapter said Innv I wrote Cmi 
You Forgme Her? after the plot of it play which 
had been rejected,— which play had breis ealled The 
Nobk Jili, Some year or two after llit €om|iletioii of 
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The Last Chronicle, I was asked by the manager of 
a theatre to prepare a piece for his stage, and I did 
so, taking the plot of this novel. I called the comedy 
Did He Steal It? But my friend the manager did not 
ai)provc of my attempt. My mind at this time was 
less attentive to such a matter than when dear old 
George Bartley nearly crushed me by his criticism, — 
so that I forget the reason given. I have little doubt 
but that the manager was right. That he intended 
to express a true opinion, and would have been glad 
to liavc taken the piece had he thought it suitable, I 
am quite sure. 

I have sometimes wished to see during my lifetime 
a combined repuldication of those tales which are 
occupied with the fictitious county of Barsetshire. 
These would be The Warden, Barchester Towers, 
Doctor Thorne, Pramlcy Parsonage, and The Last 
Chronicle of Barsef, But I have hitherto failed. The 
copyrightvS are in the hands of four different persons, 
including myself, and with one of the four I have not 
been able to prevail to act in concert with the others.^ 

In 1867 I made up my mind to take a step in life 
which was not unattended with peril, which many 
would call rash, and which, when taken, I should be 
sure at some period to regret. This step was the 
resignation of my place in the Post Office. I have 
described how it wa.s that I contrived to combine the 
performance of its duties with my other avocations 
in life. I got up always very early; but even this did 
not suffice. I worked always on Sundays, —as to which 
no .scruple of religion made me unhappy, — and not 

* Since this was written I have made arrangements for 
doing as 1 have wished, and the first volume of the series 
will now very shortly he puhlishcd. 
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unfrequently I was driven to work at night. In the 
winter when hunting was going on, I had to keep 
myself very much on the alert. And during the London 
season, when I was generally two or three days of 
the week in town, I found the official work to be a 
burden. I had determined some years previously, after 
due consideration with my wife, to abandon the Post 
Office when I had put by an income equal to the 
pension to which I should be entitled if I remained in 
the department till I was sixty. That I had now done, 
and I sighed for liberty. 

The exact time chosen, the autumn of 1867, was 
selected because I was then about to undertake other 
literary work in editing a new magazine, — of which 
I shall speak very shortly. But in addition to these 
reasons there was another, which was, I think, at last 
the actuating cause. When Sir Rowland Hill left 
the Post Office, and my brother-in-law, Mr. Tilley, 
became Secretary in his place, I applied for the 
vacant office of Under-Secretary. Plad I obtained this 
I should have given up my hunting, have given up 
much of my literary work, — at any rate would have 
edited no magazine, — and would have returned to the 
habit of my youth in going daily to the General Post 
Office. There was very much against such a change 
in life. The increase of salary would not have 
amounted to above £400 a year, and I should have lost 
much more than that in literary remuneration. I 
should have felt bitterly the slavery of attendance at 
an office, from which I had then been exempt for 
five-and-twenty years. I should, too, have greatly 
missed the sport which I loved But I was attached 
to the department, had imbued myself with a thorough 
lov^ of letters,— I mq^n the letters which arc carried 
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e post, — and was anxious for their welfare as 
h they were all my own. In short, I wished to 
uic the connection. I did not wish, moreover, 
ny younger officer should again pass over my head, 
eved that I had been a valuable public servant, 
will own to a feeling existing at that time that 
not altogether been well treated. I was probably 
y in this, I had been allowed to hunt, — and to 
1 pleased, and to say what I liked, and had in that 
received iny reward. I applied for the office, but 
Scudamore was appointed to it. He no doubt 
possessed of gifts which I did not possess. He 
•stood the manipulation of money and the use of 
‘S, and was a great accountant. I think that I 
t have been more useful in regard to the labours 
wages of the immense body of men employed 
\c Fust Office. However, Mr. Scudamore was 
nted; at\d I made up my mind that I would fall 
upon my old intention, and leave the department, 
nk I allowed two years to pass before I took the 
and the day on which I sent the letter was to 
u).st melancholy. 

iC rule of the service in regard to pensions is very 
A man shall serve till he is sixty before he is 
led to a pension,— unless his health fail him. At 
age he is entitled to one-sixtieth of his salary for 
Y year he has served up to forty years. If his 
h do fail him so that he is unfit for further work 
:*e the age named, then he may go with a pension 
inting to one-sixticth for every year he has served, 
uld not say that my health had failed me, and 
I went without any pension. I have since 
occasionally that it has been supposed that I left 
FcKst Ollice under pressure,— because I attended tQ 
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In accepting your resignation, which he does with 
much regret, the Duke of Montrose desires me to 
convey to you his own sense of the value of your 
services, and to state how alive he is to the loss which 
will be sustained hy the department in which you have 
long been an ornament, and where your place will 
with dirticulty be replaced. 

(wSigned) “J- Tilley.'^ 

Readers will no doubt think that this is official 
nuiuniery; and so in fact it is. I do not at all imagine 
that 1 was an ornament to the Post Office, and have 
no donht that the secretaries and assistant-secretaries 
very often would have been glad to be rid of me; but 
the letter may be taken as evidence that I did not 
allow my literary enterprises to interfere with my 
offudal work. A man who lakes i)nhlic money without 
earning it is to me st) odious that I can fmcl no pardon 
for him in my heart. I have known many such, and 
some who Iiave crave<l the power to do so. Nothing 
would annoy me more than to think that I should even 
he suptKised to have i>een among the number. 

And so iny cr)nnection was dissolved with the depart- 
ment tci wliicli I liaci ap|)Iie{i the thirty-three best years 
of my life; I must not say devoted, for devotion 
implies an entire surremler, and I certainly had found 
time for other occupations. It is however absolutely 
true that during all those years I had thought very 
mucdi more aliout the I‘ost Office than I had of my 
literary work, and hat! given to it a more unflagging 
attentitm. l-p to thi.s time I had never been angry, 
never felt myself injiiretl or nna.pt)reciated in that my 
literary cflorts were slighted. Rut I had suffered very 
mucit bitterness on that score in reference to the 
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Post Office; and I had suffered not only on my 0^“^ 
personal behalf, but also and more bitterly wheti ^ 
could not promise to be done the things whicH 
thought ought to be done for the benefit of oth^^^' 
That the public in little villages should be enat>l^^^ 
to buy postage stamps; that they should have 
letters delivered free and at an early hour; that pill^^ 
letter-boxes should be put up for them (of 
accommodation in the streets and ways of Engl^-i^^i 
I was the originator, having, however, got the authoi'i'l^X 
for the erection of the first at St. Heliers in Jerse 3 ^ ) > 
that the letter-carriers and sorters should not be 
worked; that they should be adequately paid, and h.3.v<^ 
some hours to themselves, especially on Sundays; abov^ 
all, that they should be made to earn their wa^^s » 
and latterly that they should not be crushed by vsrbLSLt: 
I thought to be the damnable system of so-called mei'i^ ; 
— these were the matters by which I was stirred to vvrln3.t 
the secretary was pleased to call energetic perform- 
ance of my duties. How I loved, when I was coatraL- 
dicted, — as I was very often and, no doubt, vor 3 r 
properly, — ^to do instantly as I was bid, and then to 
prove that what I was doing was fatuous, dishonest, 
expensive, and impracticable! And then there were 
feuds — such delicious feuds! I was always an anti— 
Hillite, acknowledging, indeed, the great thing wHieli 
Sir Rowland Hill had done for the country, but believ- 
ing him to be entirely unfit to manage men or to 
arrange labour. It was a pleasure to me to differ f rotn 
him on all occasions; — and, looking back now, I tlxinlc 
that in all such differences I was right. 

Having so steeped myself, as it were, in postal 
waters, I could not go out from them without a regret:* 
I wpndef whether I did anything to improve the st^le 
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of writing in official reports ! I strove to do so gal- 
lantly, never being contented with the language of my 
own reports unless it seemed to have been so written 
as to be pleasant to be read. I took extreme delight in 
writing them, not allowing myself to re-copy them, 
never having them re-copied by others, but sending them 
up with their original blots and erasures, — if blots and 
erasures there were. It is hardly manly, I think, that 
a man should search after a fine neatness at the ex- 
pense of so much waste labour; or that he should not 
be able to exact from himself the necessity of writing 
words in the form in which they should be read. If a 
copy be required, let it be taken afterwards, — ^by hand 
or by machine, as may be. But the writer of a letter, 
if lie wish his words to prevail with the reader, should 
send them out as written by himself, by his own hand, 
with his own marks, his own punctuation, correct or 
incorrect, with the evidence upon them that they have 
come out from his own mind. 

And so the cord was cut, and I was a free man to 
run about the world where I would. 

A little before the date of my resignation, Mr. James 
Virtue, the printer and publisher, had asked me to edit 
a new magazine for him, and had offered me a salary 
of £rooo a year for the work over and above what 
might be due to me for my own contributions. I had 
known something of magazines, and did not believe 
that they were generally very lucrative. They were, 
I thought, useful to some publishers as bringing grist 
to the mill ; but as Mr. Virtue’s business was chiefly 
that of a printer, in which he was very successful, this 
consideration could hardly have had much weight with 
him. 1 very strongly advised him to abandon the pro- 
ject, iKiinting out to him that a large expenditure would 
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be necessary to carry on the magazine in accordance 
with my views, — that I could not be concerned in it on 
any other understanding, and that the chances of an 
adequate return to him of his money were very small. 
He came down to Waltham, listened to my arguments 
with great patience, and then told me that if I would 
not do the work he would find some other editor. 

Upon this I consented to undertake the duty. My 
terms as to salary were those which he had himself 
proposed. The special stipulations which I demanded 
were: firstly, that I should put whatever I pleased into 
the magazine, or keep whatever I pleased out of it, 
without interference ; secondly, that I should, from 
month to month, give in to him a list of payments to 
be made to contributors, and that he should pay them, 
allowing me to fix the amounts; and, thirdly, that the 
arrangement should remain in force, at any rate, for 
two years. To all this he made no objection; and 
during the time that he and I were thus bound together 
he not only complied with these stipulations, but also 
with every suggestion respecting the magazine that I 
made to him. If the use of large capital, combined 
with wide liberality and absolute confidence on the part 
of the proprietor, and perpetual good humour, would 
have produced success, our magazine certainly would 
have succeeded. 

In all such enterprises the name is the first difficulty. 
There is the name which has a meaning and the name 
which has none— of which two the name that has none 
is certainly the better, as it never belies itself. The 
Liberal may cease to be liberal, or The Fortnightly, 
alas ! to come out once a fortnight. But The Cornhill 
and The Argosy are under any set of circumstances as 
ipvell adapted to these names as under any other. Then 
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there is the proprietary name, or, possibly, the editorial 
name, which is only amiss because the publication may 
change hands. Blackzvood's has, indeed, always re- 
niained Blackzvood's, and Fraser's, though it has been 
])nuglit and sold, still does not sound amiss. Mr. 
Virtue, fearing the too attractive qualities of his own 
name, wished the magazine to be called Anthony Trol- 
lope's- But to this I objected eagerly. There were 
then about the town, — still are about the town, — two 
or three literary gentlemen, by whom to have had 
myself editored would have driven me an exile from 
my country. After much discussion, we settled on Sf. 
Paul's as the name for our bantling — not as being in 
any way new, but as enabling it to fall easily into the 
ranks with many others. If we were to make our- 
vSelve.s in any way peculiar, it was not by our name that 
we were de.sirous of doing so. 

I do not think that we did make ourselves in any 
way peculiar,— and yet there was a great struggle 
made. On the part of the proprietor, I may say that 
numey wa.s spent very freely. On my own part, I 
may declare that I omitted nothing which I thought 
might tend to success. I read all manuscripts sent to 
me, and endeavoured to judge impartially. I succeeded 
in obtaining the services of an excellent literary corps. 
During the three years and a half of my editorship I 
was assisted by Mr. Goschen, Captain Brackenbury, 
lulward Dicey, Percy Fitzgerald, H. A. Layard, All- 
inglianu Leslie Stephen, Mrs. Lynn Linton, my brother, 
T, A. Trollope, and hi.s wife, Charles Lever, E. Arnold, 
Austin Dobson, R. A. Proctor, Lady Pollock, G. H. 
Lf’wes, Mackay, Hardman (of the Times), George 
Klacdonald, W. R. Greg, Mrs. Oliphant, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Leoni Levi, Dutton Cook— and others. 
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whose names would make the list too long. It might 
have been thought that with such aid the St. Paul’s 
would have succeeded. I do not think that the fail- 
ure,— for it did fail, — arose from bad editing. Perhaps 
too much editing might have been the fault. I was too 
anxious to be good, and did not enough think of what 
might be lucrative. 

It did fail, for it never paid its way. It reached, if 
I remember right, a circulation of nearly 10,000 — per- 
haps on one or two occasions may have gone beyond 
that. But the enterprise had been set on foot on a 
system too expensive to be made lucrative by anything 
short of a very large circulation. Literary merit will 
hardly set a magazine afloat, though, when afloat, it 
will sustain it. Time is wanted — or the hubbub, and 
flurry, and excitement created by ubiquitous sesqui- 
pedalian advertisement. Merit and time together may 
be effective, but they must be backed by economy and 
patience. 

I think, upon the whole, that publishers themselves 
have been the best editors of magazines, when they 
have been able to give time and intelligence to the 
work. Nothing certainly has ever been done better 
than Blackwood’s. The Cornhill, too, after Thackeray 
had left it and before Leslie Stephen had taken it, 
seemed to be in quite efficient hands — those hands 
being the hands of proprietor and publisher. The pro- 
prietor, at any rate, knows what he wants and what 
he can afford, and is not so frequently tempted to fall 
into that worst of literary quicksands, the publishing 
of matter not for the sake of the readers, but for that 
of the writer. I did not so sin very often, but often 
enough to feel that I was a coward. My dear friend, 
my dear friend, this is trash ! ” It is so hard to speak 
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thus — hut so necessary for an editor ! We all remem- 
ber the thorn in his pillow of which Thackeray com- 
])laine(l Occasionally I know that I did give way on 
1)ehalf of some literary aspirant whose work did not 
represent itself to me as being good; and as often as I 
did so, T broke my trust to those who employed me. 
Now, I think that such editors as Thackeray and my- 
self,— if i may, for the moment, be allowed to couple 
men so unequal, — will always be liable to commit such 
faults, but that the natures of publishers and propri- 
ett)rs will be less soft. 

Nor do 1 know why the pages of a magazine should 
be considered to be open to any aspirant who thinks 
that he can write an article, or why the manager of a 
maga/.ine should be doomed to read all that may be 
seat to him. The object of the proprietor is to pro- 
duce a periodical that vshall satisfy the public, which he 
may probably best do by securing the services of 
writers of acknowledged ability. 
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BEVERLEY 

Very early in life, very soon after I had become a 
clerk in St. Martin’s le Grand, when I was utterly impe- 
cunious and beginning to fall grievously into debt, I 
was asked by an uncle of mine, who was himself a 
clerk in the War Office, what destination I should like 
best for my future life. He probably meant to inquire 
whether I wished to live married or single, whether 
to remain in the Post Office or to leave it, whether I 
should prefer the town or the country. I replied that I 
should like to be a Member of Parliament My uncle, 
who was given to sarcasm, rejoined that, as far as 
he knew, few clerks in the Post Office did become 
Members of Parliament. I think it was the remem- 
brance of this jeer which stirred me up to look for a 
seat as soon as I had made myself capable of holding 
one by leaving the public service. My uncle was dead, 
but if I could get a seat, the knowledge that I had 
done so might travel to that bourne from whence he was 
not likely to return, and he might there feel that he 
had done me wrong. 

Independently of this, I have always thought that to 
sit in the British Parliament should be the highest 
object of ambition to every educated Englishman. I 
do not by this mean to suggest that every educated 
Englishman should set before himself a seat in Par- 
liament as a probable or even a possible career ; but 
that the man in Parliament has reached a higher posi- 
252 
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tton than the man out, — that to serve one’s country 
without pay is tlie grandest work that a man can do, — * 
that of all sluclies the study of politics is the one in 
which a man may make himself most useful to his 
frilow-'crealures,-— and that of all lives, public political 
livt's are cai)ahle of the highest efforts. So thinking, — 
though I was aware that fifty-three was too late an age 
at which to commence a new career, — I resolved with 
intich liesitati{)n that T would make the attempt. 

Writing now at an age beyond sixty, I can say that 
niy political feelings and convictions have never under- 
gone any change. Hiey are now what they became 
when I first began to have political feelings and con- 
victions. Nor do I find in myself any tendency to 
modify them as 1 have found generally in men as they 
grow old. I eonsider myself to he an advanced, but 
still a C 'onservativedalKTal, which I regard not only as 
a |K»ssihh‘, hut as a rational and consistent phase of 
indilical existence. 1 can, I believe, in a very few 
words, makt' known my political theory; and, as I am 
anxious that any who know aught of me should know 
that, 1 will endeavour to do so. 

It must, I think, he painful to all men to feel inferi- 
ority. It should, I think, he a matter of some pain to 
all men to ft*el superiority, unless wlien it has been won 
by tlteir own efforts. We do not understand the opera- 
tions of Almighty wisdom, and are, therefore, unable 
to ttdl the causes of the terrible inequalities that wc 
set* wliy some, why so many, should have so little to 
makt* life enjoya!)U\ .so much to make it painful, while 
a few otluu's, not through their own merit, have had 
gifts ponret! out to them from a full hand. We acknowl- 
edge tlie hand ol ilod and His wisdom, but still we are 
lit ruck witli awe ami horror at the misery of many of 
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our brethren. W e who have been born to the superioi* 
condition, — for, in this matter, I consider myself to be 
standing on a platform with dukes and princes, and all 
others to whom plenty and education and liberty have 
been given, —cannot, I think, look upon the inane, unin- 
tellectual, and tossed-bound life of those who cannot 
even feed themselves sufficiently by their sweat, with- 
out some feeling of injustice, some feeling of pain. 

This consciousness of wrong has induced in many 
enthusiastic but unbalanced minds a desire to set all 
things right by a proclaimed equality. In their efforts 
such men have shown how powerless they are in 
opposing the ordinances of the Creator. For the mind 
of the thinker and the student is driven to admit, 
though it be awestruck by apparent injustice, that this 
inequality is the work of God. Make all men equal 
to-day, and God has so created them that they shall 
be all unequal to-morrow. The so-called Conservative, 
the conscientious, philanthropic Conservative, seeing 
this, and being surely convinced that such inequalities 
are of divine origin, tells himself that it is his duty to 
preserve them. He thinks that the preservation of 
the welfare of the world depends on the maintenance 
of those distances between the prince and the peasant 
by which he finds himself to be surrounded; and, per- 
haps, I may add, that the duty is not unpleasant, as he 
feels himself to be one of the princes. 

But this man, though he sees something, and sees 
that very clearly, sees only a little. The divine inequal- 
ity is apparent to him, but not the equally divine dimi- 
nution of that inequality. That such diminution is 
taking place on all sides is apparent enough; but it is 
apparent to him as an evil, the consummation of which 
it is his duty to retard. He cannot prevent it; and. 
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the society to wliich he belongs is, in his 
regrading. He will even, at times, assist it; 
do so conscientiously, feeling that, under the 
ressnre supplied by him, and with the drags 
.fasts which he may add, the movement would 
r than it would become if subjected to his pro- 
and absolute opponents. Such, I think, are 
alives; and I speak of men who, with the fear 
l)cfore their eyes and the love of their neigh- 
arm in their hearts, endeavour to do their duty 
est of their ability. 

' the term which is now common, and which 
l)est understood, I will endeavour to explain 
caiually conscientious Liberal is opposed to the 
ativc, lie is equally aware that these distances 
livine origin, equally averse to any sudden dis- 
of society in quest of some Utopian blessed- 
ut he is alive to the fact that these distances 
by day becoming less, and he regards this con- 
diminution as a series of steps towards that 
millennium of which he dreams. He is even 
tt» help the many to ascend the ladder a little, 
he knows, as they come up towards him, he 
n d<nvn to meet them. What is really in his 
I will not say equality, for the word is offen- 
ml presents to the imagination of men ideas of 
;nism, of ruin, and insane democracy, ^but a 
cy It awards equality. In following that, how- 
w kiuovs that he must be hemmed in by safe- 
lest he l)e tempted to travel too quickly; and, 
lie is glad to be accompanied on his way by 
‘pressive action of a Conservative opponent, 
ig such views, 1 think I am guilty of no absurdity 
ing myself an advanced Conservative-Liberal. A 
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man who entertains in his niimi any poliiieal (loctrine, 
except as a means of iinprt»vin|4' thr cumlitiun of his 
fellows, I regard as a political intrigner, a charlatan, 
and a conjurer— as one who thinks that, hy a certain 
amount of wary wire-pulling, he may raise liimself in 
the estimation of the wt)rkl. 

I am aware that this theory o( politics will seem to 
many to he stilted, overstrained, and, as the Americans 
would say, high-faluten. Many will <!echire that the 
majority even of tlmse wlio call tltemselvcs politi- 
cians,— perliaps even of those who take an active part 
in politics,— arc stirred hy no such feelings as these, 
and acknowledge no such motives. Men hetatme 'IViries 
or Whigs, Liberals (U* t ouservalives, partly hy educa- 
tion,— following their fathers, partly !»y chance, 
partly as openings come, partly in aciordance witli the 
bent of their minds, hut still without any far’-fetched 
reasonings as to distaitees and tin* tlimiimtion of 
distances. No doubt it is so: am! itt the liattle of 
politics, as it goes, men are led further and further 
away from first causes, till at last a nieasure is 
opposed hy one simply because it is advocated l»y 
another, and Memliers of Parliament swarm into loh- 
hies, following tlie dietation of their leaders, and not 
their own imlividual judgments. Hut the |»rinei|ile is 
at work throughout. To many, thmigh hardly acknowl- 
edged, it is still apparent, ih\ almost all it ha^ its 
effect; though there are the intriguers, the clever con- 
jurers, to whom politics is simply sueli a game as is 
billiards or rackets, only playet! with greater resiilti. 
To the minds that create and lead and sway |iolitical 
opinion, some such theory Is, I iliink, ever present 

The truth of all this I had long since lakeii lioitie to 
myself. I had now Imm thiiiktnf of it for thirty yean, 
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and never doubted. But I had always been aware 
o£ a cei tain visionary weakness about myself in regard 
to politics, A man, to be useful in Parliament, must 
be al)lc to confine himself and conform himself, to be 
j^atisfied with doing^ a little bit of a little thing at a 
tinic. lie must patiently get up everything connected 
witli the duty on mushrooms, and then be satisfied with 
hini^<^-^£ when at last he has induced a Chancellor of 
the Itxchexiuer to say that he will consider the impost 
at the first opportunity. He . must be content to be 
beaten six times in order that, on a seventh, his work 
may found to be of assistance to some one else. He 
mii^^'t rcmenibcr that he is one out of 650, and be con- 
tent with I “650th part of the attention of the nation. If 
he have grand ideas, he must keep them to himself, 
itiilcss by chance, he can work his way up to the top 
of the tree. In short, he must be a practical man. Now 
I knew that in [lolitics I could never become a practical 
man. I should never be satisfied with a soft word from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but would always be 
flinging my overtaxed ketchup in his face. 

Nor did it seem to me to be possible that I should 
ever liecome a good speaker. I had no special gifts 
that wuiy, and had not .studied the art early enough in 
life to overcome natural difficulties. I had found that, 
wdth infinite labour, T could learn a few sentences by 
lieart, and deliver them, monotonously indeed, but 
clearly. Or, again, if there were something special to 
he 5ai<l, I couhl say it in a commonplace fashion — ^but 
always as though I were in a hurry, and with the fear 
before me of being thought to be prolix. But I had no 
power of combining, as a piililic speaker should always 
do. that winch I had studied with that which occurred 
to me at the moment. It must be all lesson,— which I 
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found to be best; or else all impromptu, — ^which was 
very bad, indeed, unless I had something special on my 
mind. I was thus aware that I could do no good by 
going into Parliament — that the time for it, if there 
could have been a time, had gone by. But still I had 
an almost insane desire to sit there, and be able to 
assure myself that my uncle’s scorn had not been 
deserved. 

In 1867 it had been suggested to me that, in the 
event of a dissolution, I should stand for one division 
of the County of Essex; and I had promised that I 
would do so, though the promise at that time was as 
rash a one as a man could make. I was instigated to 
this by the late Charles Buxton, a man whom I greatly 
loved, and who was very anxious that the county for 
which his brother had sat, and with which the family 
were connected, should be relieved from what he re- 
garded as the thraldom of Toryism. But there was no 
dissolution then. Mr. Disraeli passed his Reform Bill, 
by the help of the Liberal member for Newark, and 
the summoning of a new Parliament was postponed till 
the next year. By this new Reform Bill Essex was 
portioned out into three instead of two electoral divi- 
sions, one of which, — that adjacent to London,-r-would, 
:it was thought, be altogether Liberal. After the prom- 
ise which I had given, the performance of which would 
have cost me a large sum of money absolutely in vain, 
it was felt by some that I should be selected as one of 
the candidates for the new division — and as such I 
was proposed by Mr. Charles Buxton. But another 
gentleman, who would have been bound by previous 
pledges to support me, was put forward by what I be- 
lieve to have been the defeating interest, and I had to 
give way. At the flection this gentleman, with another 
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J.iheral, who had often stood for the county, was re- 
turned willK)ut a contest. Alas! alas! They were 
t)oth unsealed at the next election, when the great 
C onservative reaction took place. 

In the spring of j868 I was sent to the United States 
on a postal mission, of which I will speak presently. 
While I was absent the dissolution took place. On 
my return I was somewhat too late to look out for 
a i^eat, hut I had friends who knew the weakness of 
my aiuhilion; and it was not likely, therefore, that I 
shouhl escape the peril of being put forward for some 
imp(»ssihle l)orough as to which the Liberal party 
wouhl not choose that it should go to the Conservatives 
vv'ithont a struggle. At last, after one or two others, 
Jkwerley was proposed to me, and to Beverley I went. 

1 must, however, exculijate the gentleman who acted 
ns my agent, from tmdue persuasion exercised towards 
jne. He was a man who thoroughly understood Par- 
liament, liaviug sat there himself— and he sits there 
xiow at this nuauent. lie imder.stood Yorkshire, — or, 
at least, the hhisi Riding of Yorkshire, in which Bev- 
erley is sitttated, certainly better than any one alive. 
3 le underslisHl all the mysteries of canvassing, and he 
Isucw well the iradititms, the condition, and the prospect 
cif the IJhcral party. 1 will not give his name, but they 
who knew Yorkshire in ie8(»H will not he at a lOwSS to 
ftntl it, St),” said he, ** ycui are goitig to stand for 
lleverley?” I replied gravely that 1 was thinking of 
c.!oit»g so. “Vim tlouh exi>ect Xo get in?’^ he said. 
Again I was grave. 1 Wi»ultl not, 1 said, he sanguine, 
lint, ncverllieless, I was di.sposed to hope for the best. 
** Oil, im! “ ciinlinned he, with gootl-luinKnired raillery, 
•* you won’t get in. 1 don’t suppose you really expect 
it, But flicre i% a fine career «)pen to you. You will 
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Spend £1000, and lose the election. Then you will 
petition, and spend another £1000. You will throw 
out the elected members. There will be a commission, 
and the borough will be disfranchised. For a beginner 
such as you are, that will be a great success.” And 
yet, in the teeth of this, from a man who knew all 
about it, I persisted in going to Beverley ! 

The borough, which returned two members, had long 
been represented by Sir Henry Edwards, of whom, I 
think, I am justified in saying that he had contracted a 
close intimacy with it for the sake of the seat. There 
had been many contests, many petitions, many void 
elections, many members, but, through it all, Sir Henry 
had kept his seat, if not with permanence, yet with a 
fixity of tenure next door to permanence. I fancy that 
with a little management between the parties the bor- 
ough might at this time have returned a member of 
each colour quietly; but there were spirits there who 
did not love political quietude, and it was at last de- 
cided that there should be two Liberal and two Con- 
servative candidates. Sir Henry was joined by a young 
man of fortune in quest of a seat, and I was grouped 
with Mr. Maxwell, the eldest son of Lord Herries, a 
Scotch Roman Catholic peer, who lives in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

When the time came I went down to canvass, and 
spent, I think, the most wretched fortnight of my man- 
hood. In the first place, I was subject to a bitter 
tyranny from grinding vulgar tyrants. They were 
doing what they could, or said that they were doing 
so, to secure me a seat in Parliament, and I was to be 
in their hands, at any rate, the period of. my can- 
didature. On one day both of us, Mr. Maxwell and I, 
wanted to go out hunting. We proposed to ourselves 
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!)iit tlie one holiday during this period of intense labour; 
hut 1 was assured, as was he also, by a publican who 
was working for us, that if we committed such a crime 
he and all Ik'verley would desert us. From morning 
to evening every day I was taken round the lanes and 
hy-ways of that uninteresting town, canvassing every 
voter, exposed to the rain, up to my knees in slush, and 
utterly unahle to assume that air of triumphant joy 
with which a jolly, successful candidate should be in- 
vested. At night, every night I had to speak some- 
where,— whieh was had; and to listen to the speaking 
of others,— which was inueh worse. When, on one 
Sunday, I proposed to go to the Minster Church, I was 
told that was epute useless, as the Church party we'*e 
all certain to supiiort Sir Henry! '‘Indeed,’' said the 
puldican, luy tyrant, “he goes there in a kind of official 
professi(m, and you had hetler not allow yourself to be 
seen in tlie same ])lace.'’ So I stayed away and omitted 
my prayers. No dutreh of hhigland church in Bev- 
erU*y wouhl on such an occasion have welcomed a 
Liberal candidate. I felt my.self to he a kind of pariah 
in the borough, tt> whom was opposed all that was 
])retty. and all that wa.s nice, and all that was — 
(cUimsihly good, 

But perhaps my strongest sense of discomfort arose 
frtuu the conviction that my political ideas were all 
leather anti pnmt’lla to the men whose votes I was 
st»lieiting. Tbey eared nothing for my doctrines, and 
could not be made to umlersland that I should have 
any. 1 iiatl hvvn brought tti Beverley either to beat 
Sir Henry iolwards/- which, ht>wever, no one prob- 
alily tlunight to be feasible.- or to cause him the 
greatest possdtlt* uuumnt of tnaihle, inconvenience, and 
expense. Hiere were, iiuleed, two points on which 
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a portion of my wished-for supporters seemed to have 
opinions, and on both these two points I was driven 
by my opinions to oppose them. Some were anxious 
for the Ballot, — which had not then become law,— 
and some desired the Permissive Bill. I hated, and 
do hate, both these measures, thinking it to be 
unworthy of a great people to free itself from the 
evil results of vicious conduct by unmanly restraints. 
Undue influence on voters is a great evil from which 
this country had already done much to emancipate 
itself by extending electoral divisions and by an 
increase of independent feeling. These, I thought, 
and not secret voting, were the weapons by which 
electoral intimidation should be overcome. And as 
for drink, I believe in no Parlimentary restraint; but 
I do believe in the gradual effect of moral teaching and 
education. But a Liberal, to do any good at Beverley, 
should have been able to swallow such gnats as those. 
I would swallow nothing, and was altogether the 
wrong man. 

I knew, from the commencement of my candidature, 
how it would be. Of course that well-trained gentle- 
man who condescended to act as my agent, had under- 
stood the case, and I ought to have taken his thoroughly 
kind advice. He had seen it all, and had told himself 
that it was wrong that one so innocent in such ways 
as I, so utterly unable to fight such a battle, should 
be carried down into Yorkshire merely to spend money 
and to be annoyed. He could not have said more 
than he did say, and I suffered for my obstinacy. Of 
course I was not elected. Sir Henry Edwards and 
his comrade became members for Beverley, and I 
was at the bottom of the poll. I paid £400 for my 
expenses, and then returned to London, 
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My friendly agent in his raillery had of course 
exaggerated the cost. He had, when I arrived at 
Beverley, asked me for a cheque, for £400, and told 
me that that sum would suffice. It did suffice. How 
it came to pass that exactly that sum should he 
reciuired I never knew, hut such was the case. Then 
there came a petition, — not from me, hut from the 
town. 1lie impiiry was made, the two gentlemen 
were unseated, the liorough was disfranchised, Sir 
Henry hhl wards was put on his trial for some kind 
of I Parliamentary olTence and was acquitted. In this 
way Beverley’.s privilege as a horough and my Parlia- 
numtary amliition were brought to an end at the same 
time. 

When I knew the result I did not altogether regret 
it. It may be that Beverley might have hecn brought 
to political confusion and Sir Henry Edwards rele- 
gated to private life without the expenditure of my 
hanl earne<l money, and without that fortnight of 
misery; but eonneeting the things together, as it was 
natural that I should do, I did Halter myself that I 
had done some good. It had seemed to me that nothing 
could he worse, nothing more unpatriotic, nothing 
mt>rc absolutely opposed to the system of represent- 
ative* government, than the time-honoured practices 
of tlie horough of Beverley, It had come to pass that 
political eleanliness was odious to the citizens. There 
was sometlung grand in the scorn with which a lead- 
ing IJheral there turned up his nose at me when I 
tultl liim that there should be no bribery, no treating, 
iujI even a pot beer on one side. It was a matter 
ft»r study to sve how at Iteverley politics were appre- 
ciated liecause they might subserve electoral purposes, 
lliid how little it was understood that electoral pur'- 
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poses, which are in themselves a nuisance, should be 
endured in order that they may subserve politics. 
And then the time, the money, the mental energy, 
which had been expended in making the borough a 
secure seat for a gentleman who had realised the idea 
that it would become him to be a member of Parlia- 
ment! This use of the borough seemed to be realised 
and approved in the borough generally. The inhab- 
itants had taught themselves to think that it was for 
such purposes that boroughs were intended ! To have 
assisted in putting an end to this, even in one town, 
was to a certain extent a satisfaction. 



CHAPTER XVTI 


THE AMERICAN 1‘OSTAE TREATY—TIIE QUESTION OF 
COPYRKaiT WITH AM ERICA— FOUR MORE NOVELS 

In the i^\)nn^ of i868,— before the affair of Beverley, 
which, as beini^ the first direct result of my resigna- 
tion of oOlcc, has been linmght in a little out of its 
turn,— I was reciuested to go over to the United States 
and make a ])oslal treaty at Washington. This, as 
1 had left the service, 1 regarded as a compliment, 
and of course I went. It was my third visit to 
America, and I have made two since. As far as the 
Post Ofljce work was concerned, it was very far from 
being agreeable. I found myself located at Washing- 
ton, a place I do not love, and was harassed by delays, 
annoyed by incompetence, and opposed by what I 
felt to be personal and not national views. I had 
to deal with two men,— with one who was a working 
officer of the American Tk>st Office, than whom I have 
never met a more zealous, or, as far as I could judge, 
a more honest public servant. He had his views and 
I had mine, each of us having at heart the welfare 
of the service in regard to his own country, — each of 
UH also having certain orders which we were bound 
to obey. Put the other gentleman, who was in rank 
tine superior,- wimse executive position was dependent 
on his official status, as is the case with our own 
Ministers,* did not recommend himself to me equally. 
He would make ap|)ointments with me and then not 
keep them, which at last offended me so grievously, 
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that I declared at the Washington Post Office that if 
this treatment were continued, I would write home to 
say that any further action on my part was impossible. 
I think I should have done so had it not occurred 
to me that I might in this way serve his purpose 
rather than my own, or the purposes of those who 
had sent me. The treaty, however, was at last made, 
— the purport of which was, that everything possible 
should be done, at a heavy expenditure on the part 
of England, to expedite the mails from England to 
America, and that nothing should be done by America 
to expedite the mails from thence to us. The ex- 
pedition I believe to be now equal both ways; but 
it could not be maintained as it is without the pay- 
ment of a heavy subsidy from Great Britain, whereas 
no subsidy is paid by the States.^ 

I had also a commission from the Foreign Office, 
for which I had asked, to make an effort on behalf 
of an international copyright between the United 
States and Great Britain, — ^the want of which is the 
one great impediment to pecuniary success which still 
stands in the way of successful English authors. I 
cannot say that I have never had a shilling of Ameri- 
can money on behalf of reprints of my work; but I 
have been conscious of no such payment. Flaving 
found many years ago — in i86i, when I made a strug- 
gle on the subject, being then in the States, the details 
of which are sufficiently amusing^ — that I could not 

^This was a state of things which may probably have 
appeared to American politicians to be exactly that which 
they should try to obtain. The whole arrangement has 
again been altered since the time of which I have spoken. 

*In answer to a question from myself, a certain Ameri- 
can publisher — ^he who usually reprinted my works — ^prom- 
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myself succeed in dealing with American booksellers, 

I have sold all foreign right to the English publishers; 
and though I do not know that I have raised my price 
against Iheni on that score, I may in this way have 
had some indirect advantage from the American 
market. But I do know that what the publishers have 
received here is very trifling. I doubt whether Messrs. 
Chairman & Hall, iiiy present publishers, get for 
early sheets sent to the States as much as 5 per cent, 
on t!u‘ price they pay me for my manuscript. But 
the American readers are more numerous than the 
jMiglish, and taking them all through, are probably 
mure wealthy. If I can get £1000 for a book here 
(exclusive of their market), I ought to be able to 
get as much there. If a man supply 600 customers 
with shoes in place of 300, there is no question as to 
such result. Why not, then, if I can supply 60,000 
readers instead of 30,000? 

1 fancied tliat I knew that the opposition to an inter- 
national copyright was by no means an American 
feeling, hnt was confined to the bosoms of a few 
jstnl nu* that if any other American publisher republished 
my work o}i America before he had done so, he would 
nut bring nut a competing edition, though there would be 
no law to hinder him. I then entered into an agreement 
with amgher Axiierican publisher, stipulating to supply 
him with early sheets; and he stipulating to supply me 
a irrtain royalty on his sales, and to supply me with 
mrouiitH half-yearly. I sent the sheets with energetic 
IHmcimility, and the work was brought out with equal 
riH-rgy and precision— by my old American publishers. 
1 1ll* grntknuan who made the promise had not broken his 
word. Nil other Americd,n -edition had come out before 
IiiH, I never got any account, and, of course, never 
received a dollar. 
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jiitcreslecl Aiui'rit'aiis. All tliaf «IhI .'ukI heard i{i 

reference to the subject an this turther visit, atid 
having a certain authority fn»ni tlu* liritisfi Seeniary 
of State with me I could hear and dt» soniething, - 
altoi^ether confinned me in this view. I have uo 
doubt that if I could poll American reader.s, e»r Ameri- 
can senators, —or even American representatives, if 
the polling c<ntld he unbiassed, or Amerit*an Injok^ 
sellers,' that an assent it) an internatiotia! ctipyright 
would ])e tile result. 'Fhe stait* of tiunus as it is is 
crttshini^ to American amh<H*s. as the t>u!dt Iters will 
not pay them a liberal scale, knowini^ that thtyv can 
supply their custtauers with motlrrn hnpjish literature 
without piiyin^^ for it. 1‘lte aniuunt uf pro* 

duction so mucli exceeds the Ameiieaii. that I lie rate 
at wliicli the former eari he pnhlislte*! fade * tlie market, 
It is eciually injuritms to Amer!«ain I it^ok sellers,. « 
except to two or three of the nreatrst litiiise*.*, Ho 
small man can now aetjuire the rxrim.jve riijltt at 
prinlini^^ and sellini^ an ihiglish !»»rik. If sneli a one 
attempt it, the work is printed instantly fiy one of the 
leviathans,— who alone are the Stainers, 'rhe ari.tu--' 
ment of course is, that the American readers are the 
gainers, —that as tltey ran get for notlmig tlie use tif 
certain |)njperty, they would he cntting their nwri 
throats were they to pa^is a law fleleiiring tlieinsrlves 
from the power of such appruprlaikui. In tfiis argu- 
ment all idea of lionesty thrown t»i the winds, It 
is not that they do iml approve «if a syniriii of rii|iy« 
right,— as many great men have #lis4|i|iriii'‘rd, for 
their own law al copyright in as siriiignii as h tnirH, 
* I might alMi say Aiiierican puhh’44rr*«, if | iiii||ht rriiitii 
them by the iiiiiiilier of Immh, ami iioi hy ilie aiiiniiiil tif 
work done by the hrm^. 
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A bold ass(‘rt!ou is made lliat lliey like to appropriate 
the |4(»nds of other people; and that, as in this case, 
they can do so with inipnnity, they will continue to 
do so. lUit the arijfvinient, as far as I have been able 
to jnd|^n‘, conu‘s not from the people, but from the 
bookselling leviathans, and from those politicians 
whom the leviathans arc able to attach to their 
intt*rests. 'I'he ordinary American purchaser is not 
nmeh alTected by sli^dit variations in price. He is 
at any rate too high-hearted to be alTected by the 
prosi)eet of such variation. It is the man who wants 
to make money, not he who fears that he may be 
called ttpon to spend it, wdio controls such matters as 
this in the United States. It is the large speculator 
who Ikvoiucs po\V(‘rfnl in the lobbies of the House, 
and nvulerstands how wise it may he to incur a great 
expetiditnre eitluM’ in the creation of a great business, 
or in f»roteciing that which he has created from com- 
]K*tititim Khithing was done in and nothing 

has Imen done since (up to 1876). A Royal Com- 
mission on tlie law of copyright is now about to sit 
in this country, of which I have consented to be a 
imanhcr; and tlu^ (piestion must then be handled, 
tlnnigli notliing done by a Royal Commission here 
can elYeet American legislators. But I do believe that 
if the nseasnre be consistently and judiciously urged, 
tile eiicanies t(» it in the States will gradually be 
overcome. Some years since we had some quasi 
private inrelingH. under the jmesidency of Lord Stan- 
ho|ic% in Mr. John Murray*s dining-room, on the sub- 
ject t»C iiiiernational e«ipyrighl. At one of these I 
diMmsM’d tills matter of American international copy- 
rigltt with i'liarles Dickens, who strongly declared 
his cfiiiviclioii that nothing would induce an American 
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to give up the power he possesses of pirating British 
literature. But he was a man who, seeing clearly 
what was before him, would not realise the possibility 
of shifting views. Because in this matter the Ameri- 
can decision had been, according to his thinking, 
dishonest, therefore no other than dishonest decision 
was to be expected from Americans. Against that idea 
I protested, and now protest. American dishonesty 
is rampant; but it is rampant only among a few. It 
is the great misfortune of the community that those 
few have been able to dominate so large a portion of 
the population among which all men can vote, but 
so few can understand for what they are voting. 

Since this was written the Commission on the law 
of copyright has sat and made its report. With the 
great body of it I agree, and could serve no reader 
by alluding here at length to matters which are dis- 
cussed there. But in regard to this question of inter- 
national copyright with the United States, I think 
that we were incorrect in the expression of an opinion 
that fair justice, — or justice approaching to fairness, 
— is now done by American publishers to English 
authors by payments made by them for early sheets. 
I have just found that £20 was paid to my publisher 
in England for the use of the early sheets of a novel 
for which I received fi 6 oo in England. When asked 
why he accepted so little, he assured me that the firm 
with whom he dealt would not give more. “ Why 
not go to another firm?” I asked. No other firm 
would give a dollar, because no other firm would care 
to run counter to that great firm which had assumed 
to itself the right of publishing my books. I soon 
after received a copy of my own novel in the American 
form, ^nd found that it was published for 7^d. That 
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a great sale was expected can be argued from the fact 
that without a great sale the paper and printing 
necessary for the republication of a three-volume 
novel could not be supplied. Many thousand copies 
must have been sold. But from these the author 
received not one shilling. I need hardly point out 
that the sum of £20 would not do more than com- 
pensate the publisher for his trouble in making the 
bargain. The publisher here no doubt might have 
refused to supply the early sheets, but he had no means 
of exacting a higher price than that offered. I men- 
tion the circumstance here because it has been boasted, 
on behalf of the American publishers, that though 
there is no international copyright, they deal so liber- 
ally with English authors as to make it unnecessary 
that the English author should be so protected. With 
the fact of the £20 just brought to my knowledge, 
and with the copy of my book published at y^d. now 
in my hands, I feel that an international copyright is 
very necessary for my protection. 

They among Englishmen who best love and most 
admire the United States, have felt themselves tempted 
to use the strongCvSt language in denouncing the sins 
of Americans. Who can but love their personal 
generosity, their active and far-seeking philanthropy, 
their love of education, their hatred of ignorance, the 
general convictions in the minds of all of them that 
a man should be enabled to walk upright, fearing no 
one and conscious that he is responsible for his own 
actions? Iti what country have grander efforts been 
made by private munificence to relieve the sufferings 
of humanity? Where can the English traveller find 
any more anxious to assist him than the normal Ameri- 
can, when once the American shall have found the 
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Englislinian to be neither sullen nor fastidious? Who, 
lastly, is so much an object of heart-felt admiration 
of the American man and the American woman as 
the well-mannered and well-educated Englishwoman 
or Englishman? These are the ideas which I say 
spring uppermost in the minds of the unprejudiced 
English traveller as he makes acquaintance with 
these near relatives. Then he becomes cognisant of 
their official doings, of their politics, of their municipal 
scandals, of their great ring-robberies, of their lobby- 
ings and briberies, and the infinite baseness of their 
public life. There at the top of everything he finds 
the very men who are the least fit to occupy high 
places. American public dishonesty is so glaring that 
the very friends he has made in the country are not 
slow to acknowledge it, — speaking of public life as 
a thing apart from their own existence, as a state of 
dirt in which it would be an insult to suppose that 
they are concerned ! In the midst of it all the stranger, 
who sees so much that he hates and so much that he 
loves, hardly knows how to express himself. 

“ It is not enough that you are personally clean,’’ 
he says, with what energy and courage he can com- 
mand, — not enough though the clean outnumber the 
foul as greatly as those gifted with eyesight out- 
number the blind, if you that can see allow the blind 
to lead you. It is not by the private lives of the mil- 
lions that the outside world will judge you, but by 
the public career of those units whose venality is 
allowed to debase the name of your country. There 
never was plainer proof given than is given here, that 
it is the duty of every honest citizen to look after the 
honour of his State.” 

Personally, I have to own that I have met Americans, 
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— men, but more frequently women,— who have in all 
respects come up to my ideas of what men and women 
should be: energetic, having opinions of their own 
quick in speech, with some dash of sarcasm at their 
command, always intelligent, sweet to look at (I speak 
of the women), fond of pleasure, and each with a 
personality of his or her own which makes no effort 
necessary on my own part in remembering the dif- 
ference between Mrs. Walker and Mrs. Green, or 
l)etwecn Mr, Smith and Mr. Johnson. They have 
faults. Tlicy are self-conscious, and are too prone to 
prove by ill-concealed struggles that they are as good 
as you,— whereas you perhai)s have been long acknowl- 
edging to yourself that they arc much better. And 
there is sometimes a pretence at personal dignity 
among thofee who think themselves to have risen high 
in the world which is deliciously ludicrous. I remem- 
ber two old gentlemen,— the owners of names which 
stand deservedly high in public estimation, — whose 
deportment at a public funeral turned the occasion into 
one for irresistilde comedy. They are suspicious at 
first, and fearful of themselves. They lack that sim- 
plicity of manners which with us has become a habit 
from our childhood. But they arc never fools, and I 
think that they arc scldon ill-natured. 

There is a woman, of whom not to speak in a work 
purporting to he a memoir of my own life would 
be to omit all allusion to one of the chief pleasures 
which has graced my later years. In the last fifteen 
years she has been, out of my family, my most chosen 
friend. Slu* is a ray of light to me, from which I 
can always .strike a spark by thinking of her. I do 
not know tliat I .should please her or do any good 
by n«iming her. But not tf) allude to her in these 
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pages would amount almost to a falsehood. I could 
not write truly of myself without saying that such a 
friend had been vouchsafed to me. I trust she may 
live to read the words I have now written, and to wipe 
away a tear as she thinks of my feeling while I write 
them. 

I was absent on this occasion something over three 
months, and on my return I went back with energy 
to my work at the St. Paul's Magazine. The first 
novel in it from my own pen was called Phineas Finn, 
in which I commenced a series of semi-political tales. 
As I was debarred from expressing my opinions in 
the House of Commons, I took this method of declar- 
ing myself. And as I could not take my seat on those 
benches where I might possibly have been shone upon 
by the Speaker's eye, I had humbly to crave his per- 
mission for a seat in the gallery, so that I ’might thus 
become conversant with the ways and doings of the 
House in which some of my scenes were to be placed. 
The Speaker was very gracious, and gave me a run- 
ning order for, I think, a couple of months. It was 
enough, at any rate, to enable me often to be very 
tired, — and, as I have been assured by members, to 
talk of the proceedings almost as well as though 
Fortune had enabled me to fall asleep within the 
House itself. 

In writing Phineas Finn^ and also some other 
novels which followed it, I was conscious that I 
could not make a tale pleasing chiefly, or perhaps in 
any part, by politics. -If I write politics for my own 
sake, I must put in love and intrigue, social incidents, 
with perhaps a dash of sport, for the benefit of my 
readers. In this way I think I made my political hero 
interesting. It w^s certainly a blunder to take him 
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from Ireland— into which I was led by the circum- 
stance that I created the scheme of the book during 
a visit to Ireland. There was nothing to be gained 
*by the peculiarity, and there was an added difficulty 
in obtaining sympathy and affection for a politician 
belonging to a nationality whose politics are not 
respected in England. But in spite of this Phineas 
succeeded. It was not a brilliant success, — ^because 
men and women not conversant with political matters 
could not care much for a hero who spent so much of 
liis time either in the House of Commons or in a public 
office. But the men who would have lived with Phin- 
eas Finn read the book, and the women who would 
bave lived with Lady Laura Standish read it also. As 
this was what I had intended, I was contented. It is all 
fairly good except the ending, — as to which till I got to it 
I made no provision. As I fully intended to bring my 
hero again into the world, I was wrong to marry him 
to a simple pretty Irish girl, who could only be felt • 
as an encumbrance on such return. When he did 
return I had no alternative but to kill the simple 
pretty Irish girl, which was an unpleasant and awk- 
ward necessity. 

In writing Phineas Finn I had constantly before 
me the necessity of progression in character,— of 
marking the changes in men and women which would 
naturally be produced by the lapse of years. In most 
novels the writer can have no such duty, as the period 
occupied is not long enough to allow of the change of 
which I speak. In Ivanhoe, all the incidents of which 
are included in less than a month, the characters should 
he, as they are, consistent throughout. Novelists who 
have undertaken to write the life of a hero or heroine 
have considered their work completed 
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the interesting period of marriage, and have contented 
themselves with the advance in taste and manners 
which are common to all boys and girls as they become 
men and women. Fielding, no doubt, did more than 
this- in Tom Jones, which is one of the greatest novels 
in the English language, for there he has shown how 
a noble and sanguine nature may fall away under 
temptation and be again strengthened and made to 
stand upright. But I do not think that novelists have 
often set before themselves the state of progressive 
change, — ^nor should I have done it, had I not found 
myself so frequently allured back to my old friends. So 
much of my inner life was passed in their company, 
that I was continually asking myself how this woman 
would act when this or that event had passed over her 
head, or how that man would carry himself when 
his youth had become manhood, or his manhood 
declined to old age. It was in regard to the 
old Duke of Omnium, of his nephew and heir, and 
of his heir’s wife. Lady Glencora, that I was anx- 
ious to carry out this idea; but others added them- 
selves to my mind as I went on, and I got round me 
a circle of persons as to whom I knew not only their 
present characters, but how those characters were to 
be affected by years and circumstances. The happy 
motherly life of Violet Effingham, which was due to 
the girl’s honest but long-restrained love; the tragic 
misery of Lady Laura, which was equally due to the 
sale she made of herself in her wretched marriage ; 
and the long suffering but final success of the hero, 
of which he had deserved the first by his vanity, and 
the last by his constant honesty, had been fore- 
shadowed to me from the first. As to the incidents of 
the story, the circumstances by which these person- 
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aj^es were to "be affected, I knew nothing. They were 
created for the most part as they were described. I 
never could arrange a set of events before me. But 
the evil and the good of my puppets, and how the evil 
would always lead to evil, and the good produce good, 
—that was dear to me as the stars on a summer 
night. 

Lady Laura Standish is the best character in Phincas 
Finn and its sequel Phincas Rcditx , — of which I will 
speak here together. They are, in fact, but one novel, 
though they were brought out at a considerable inter- 
val of time and in different form. .The first was com- 
menced in the St, PauVs Magazine in 1867, and the 
other was brought out in the Graphic in 1873. In this 
there was much bad arrangement, as I had no right to 
expect that novel readers would remember the charac- 
ters of a stoi*y after an interval of six years, or that 
any little interest which might have been taken in the 
career of my hero could then have been renewed. I 
do not know tliat such interest was renewed. But I 
found that the sequel enjoyed the same popularity as 
tlie former t>art, and among the same class of readers. 
Phinca.s, and Lady Laura, and Lady Chiltern — as 
Violet had t)Ccon\e— and the old duke, — whom I killed 
gracefully, and the new duke, and the young duchess, 
either kept their old friends or made new friends for 
themselves. IVtineas Finn, I certainly think, was suc- 
cessful from first to last. I am aware, however, that 
there was ntithing in it to touch the heart like the 
abiiseincnt of Lady Mason when confessing her guilt to 
her old lover, or any approach in delicacy of delinea- 
ti(»n to the character of Mr. Crawley. 

i^Iiincas Finn, the first part of the story, was com- 
pleted in May, 1B67. In June and July I wrote Linda 
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Trcsscl for B!ackzwo(rs ^^aga::me, of wliicli I have 
already spoken. In St‘pteniher and October I wrote a 
short novek called 77n* (roidi'n lAon of Granpbre, 
which WMS intended also for lUackZiUXfd,- with a view 
of beinj:^ published anonyint)Usly ; but Mr. 1 »lackwood did 
not find the arran.icenient to be profitable, and the story 
remained on my hands, unread and unthnu^bt of, for 
a few years. It appeared subseifuently in Good 
IVords. It was written on the inoded of Ah7ni Halaika 
and Linda I'rcsstd, but is very inferior to eitlier of 
them. In NovemiHT of the same year, 1867 , I bei^^an 
a very lon^ novel, whicli I called //e Knew He IVas 
Right, and which was brouK:ht out Ijy Mr. Virtue, the 
proprietor of the St, Pants sMagudne, in sixpenny 
munhers, every week, I do not know tliat in any 
literary effort I ever fell lutire completely short of my 
own intention than in thin story. It was my purpose 
to create sympatliy for tlie tmforiunate man who, 
while endeavouring^: to do Ins duty to all around 
him, should he led ciuistanlly ant ray by liis unwilling- 
ne.ss to submit his own juilgment to tlie opinion of 
others, 1 ‘he man is made to lie unfortunate enough, 
and the evil which lie tines is apparent. So far I did 
not fail, but the sympatliy has imt Inxni created yet. 
I look upon the shmy as lieiiig iiearly allogelhcr bad. 
It is in part redeemed hy certain sccuch in llte house 
and vicinity of an old mai«l in h!xclef, Hul a novel 
which in its main parts is bad cannot, in truth, he 
redeemed hy the vitality of Hubortliiiate charaeters. 

. This work was fmisheil while I was at Washing- 
ton in the siirliig of iHCiK, and on the clay after I fmtshccl 
it, I cornmeuced The Pmir af iiHiikampitm, a novel 
which I wrote for MesHrs. Ilradhnry & Means. This 
1 eompleted in November, sHc^, and at once began 
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Sh'" Harry Hotspur of Humhlcthwaitc, a story whicli 
I was still writing- at the dose of the }ear. I look 
upon these two years, 1867 and 1868, of which I have 
given a somewhat confused account in this and the 
two preceding chapters, as the busiest in my life. I 
had indeed left the Post Office, hut though I had left 
it I had been eni])k)yed hy it during a considerable 
portion of the lime. I had established the St. PauVs 
Miiy^a.rdnc, in reference to which I had read an enor- 
mous amount of manuscript, and for which, indepen- 
dently of my novels, 1 had written articles almost 
monthly. T had stood for Beverley and had made 
many speeches. 1 had also written five novels, and 
had hunted tliree times a week during each of the 
winters. And liow hapiiy I was with it all! I had 
suffered at Beverley, but 1 had suffered as a part of the 
work which 1 was desirous of doing, and I had gained 
my experituice, I had suffered at Washington with 
that wretched American Postmaster, and with the 
moseptitoes, not having liecTi able to escape from that 
capital till July; hut all that had added to the activity 
of my life, 1 had ofteu groaned over those manu- 
scripts; hut I hatl read them, considering it — perhaps 
foolishly- tf> he a ]>arl of my duty as editor. And 
though in the rpiiek |)roduetion of my novels I had 
always ringing in my ears that terrible condemna- 
tion and scorn proditced hy the great man in Pater- 
noster Row, I was nevertheless proud of having done 
so much. I always had a pen in my hand. Whether 
crossing the seas, or figlUing with American officials, 
or tramping about the streets of Beverley, I could do 
a little, ant! generally mttre than a little. I had long 
since etmvincet! my.self that in such work as mine the 
great secret consistetl in acknowledging myself to be 
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\)omu\ to rules of labour similar to those wliidi an 
artisan or a mechanic is forced to obey. A shoemaker 
when he ha.s finished one pair of shot\s does not sit down 
and contemplate his work in idle satisfaction. There 
is my pair of shoes finished at last ! What a pair of 
shoes it is ! I'he shoemaker who so indulged him- 
self would be without wages half Ids time. Jt is the 
same witli a professional writer of hooks. An author 
may of course want time to study a new subject. He will 
at any rate assure himself that there is some such good 
reason why he should pause. He does pause, and will 
he idle for a month or two while he tells himself how 
beautiful is that last pair of shoes which he has 
finished! Having thought mueh of all this, and having 
made up my mind tliat I could l>e really happy only 
when I wa.H at work, I liad now (juite accustomed my- 
self to begin a second pair as soon as the first was 
out of my hands. 
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^^THE VICAK OF BULUIAMPTON SIR HARRY HOT- 
SPUR"' — ""an editor's tales" — CAESAR" 

In 1B69 I was called on to decide, in council with my 
two boys and their mother, what should be their desti- 
nation in life. In June of that year the elder, who was 
then twenty-three, was called to the Bar; and as he 
had gone through the regular courses of lecturing 
tuition and study, it might be supposed that his course 
was already decided. Iktt, just as he was called, there 
seemed to be an opening for him in another direction; 
and this, joined to the terrible uncertainty of the Bar, 
the terror of which was not in his case lessened by 
any peculiar forensic aptitudes, induced us to sacri- 
fice tlignity in ((nest of success. Mr. Frederic Chap- 
man, who was then the sole representative of the pub- 
lislnng house known as Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
wanted a partner, and my son Henry went into the 
firm. lie remained there three years and a half; but 
he did not like it, nor do I think he made a very good 
puhlislier. At any rate he left the business with per- 
bajis more peenniary .success than might have been 
expected from the short period of his labours, and has 
since taken himself to literature as a profession. 
Wlieiher lie will work at it so hard as his father, and 
write as many liooks, may be doubted. 

My second son, FVederic, had very early in life 
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have sonietinies found niyvSclf coinpcllecl to suffer by 
the irregularity of others. I have endeavoured to con- 
sole myself l)y reflecting that such must ever be the 
fate of virtue. The industrious must feed the idle. 
The honest and simple will always be the prey of the 
cunning and fraudulent. The punctual, who keep none 
waiting for them, arc doomed to wait perpetually for 
the unpunctual. But these earthly sutTerers know that 
they arc making their way heavenwards, — and their 
oppressors their way elsewards. If the former re- 
flection does not sulHce for consolation, the deficiency 
is made ui) by the second. I was terribly aggrieved 
on the matter of tlie publication of my new Vicar, 
and had to think very much of the ultimate rewards of 
pimclualily and its opposite. About the end of March, 
1869, I got a dolorous letter from the editor. All the 
Once a IFeek people wi‘re in a terril)lc trouble. They 
had bought the right of translating one of Victor 
Hugo’s moileru novels, VHomme Qui Rif; they had 
fixed a <late, relying on positive pledges from the 
French publishers; and now the great French author 
had postponed his work from week to week and from 
month to month, and it had so come to pass that the 
hVenehman*s grinning hero would have to appear 
exactly at the same time as my clergyman. Was it 
not (putc apparent to me, tlie editor asked, that Once 
a ll'eek could not hold the two? Would I allow my 
clergyman to make his appearance in the Gcntkman*s 
Magitstne instead? 

My disgust at this }m)|>o.sition was, I think, chiefly 
due to Victor Hugo’s latter novels, which I regard as 
prelentitnis and untrue to nature. To this perhaps was 
added some feeling of indignation that I should be 
asked to give way to a Frenchman. The Frenchman 
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had broken his engagement. He had failed to have 
his work finished by the stipulated time. From week 
to week and from month to month he had put off the 
fulfilment of his duty. And because of these laches 
on his part, — on the part of this sententious French 
Radical, — I was to be thrown over ! Virtue some- 
times finds it difficult to console herself even with the 
double comfort. I would not come out in the Gentle-* 
man's MagazinCj and as the Grinning Man could not 
be got out of the way, by novel was published in 
separate numbers. 

The same thing has occurred to me more than once 
since. You no doubt are regular,” a publisher has 

said to me, “ but Mr. is irregular. He has 

thrown me out, and I cannot be ready for you till 
three months after the time named. ” ^ In these emer- 
gencies I have given perhaps half what was wanted, 
and have refused to give the other half. I have en- 
deavoured to fight my own battle fairly, and at the 
same time not to make myself unnecessarily obstinate. 
But the circumstances have impressed on my mind the 
great need there is that men engaged in literature 
should feel themselves to be bound to their industry 
as men know that they are bound in other callings. 
There does exist, I fear, a feeling that authors, because 
they are authors, are relieved from the necessity of 
paying attention to everyday rules. A writer, if he 
be making i8oo a year, does not think himself bound 
to live modestly on £600, and put by the remainder for 
his wife and children. He does not understand that 
he should sit down at his desk at a certain hour. He 
imagines that publishers and booksellers should keep 
all their engagements with him to the letter; — ^but 
that he, as a brain-worker, and conscious of the subtle 
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nature of the hrain, should he ahlc to exempt himself 
from hoiuls when it suits him. He has his own theory 
about inspiration which will not always come, espe- 

cially will not come if winc-enps overnight have been 
too deciK All this has cwtu' hoeu odious to me, as being 
inmianly. A man may be frail in health, and there- 
fore tmahic to do us he has contracted in whatever 
grade of life. He who has been blessed with physical 
strcng'tli to work day hy day, year by year-— as has been 
niy case—'should pardon deficiencies caused by sick- 
ness or inilnnity. 1 may in this respect have been a 
little hard on others,-— and, if so, I here record my re- 
pentance. Ihit 1 think that no allowance should be 
given to claims for exemption from punctuality, made if 
absolutely on the score still with the conviction of 
intellectual sujjcriority. 

The Vicar of UnUhampton was written chiefly with 
the o])ject of exciting not only pity but sympathy for a 
fallen woman, and of raising a feeling of forgiveness 
for such in the minds of other women. I could not 
venture to make this female the heroine of my story. 
1‘o have made her a heroine at all would have been 
directly op|Hr4‘d to my purpo.se. It was necessary 
therefore that she should he a second-rate personage 
in the talt*; hut it was with reference to her life that 
the tale wan written, and the hero and the heroine 
witli their belongings are all suliordinate. To this 
novel I albxi’il a preface,— in doing which I was acting 
in deliancc of my old eNtahlished principle. I do not 
know tliat any one read it; but as I wish to have it 
read, I will iieant it here again:— 

” I iiave iiitroduian! in the Vkar of Builhmnpton 
the rliaraiier ed a girl wliom I will call,— for want of 
a truer word lliat ^hall not in its truth be offensive,-— a 
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castaway. I have endeavoumi in endow her with 
qualities that may create sympathy, and I have brought 
her back at last from degradation, at h‘ast to decency. 
I have not married her to a wealthy I(»ver, and I have 
endeavoured to explain that though there was fjossihlc 
to her a way out of perdition, still things ctmld not Iw 
with her as they would have been liad slie not fallen. 

There arises, of course, the question whetlier a 
novelist, who professes to write for the amusement of 
the young of both sexes, should allow himself to luaiig 
upon his stage a cliaracter such as that n! Carry 
Brattle, It is not long since,— it is well within the 
memory of the autlu»r,-»-that the very eKisteui-e of 
such a condition of life a.s was hers, was supposed to 
be unknown to our sisters and tlaughters, ;md was, 
in truth, unknown to many (^f them. Whether that 
ignorance was good may he questioned; Imt that it 
exists no longer is beyond c|uehiioti. '!*heu arises the 
further question,— how far the emulittons of sucii un- 
fortunates should he made a matter of concern to the 
sweet young hearts of thrm^ whose delicacy and cleans 
liness of thouglit is a matter of pride u> sti many of us. 
("annot women, who are good, pity the MiilVrings of 
the. vicious, and do something perlmps to niilig.ile and 
shorten them without eoutamination from tlie vice? 
It will be admitted probably by iim^t men have 
thought upon the subject that no fault among ns in 
punished so heavily as that fault, often so liglii in it^ 
self but so terrible in its con?»et|ueiice.H to ilir less faiill) 
of the two offenders, by which a woman falhi. All ol 
her own sex is against her, and all t!ue*e of the oihei 
sex in whose veins rims the hlood wliich she is llmiigh' 
to have contaminated, and who, iff naliirr, would Iw 
friend her, were Iier trouble any other llaii it is. 
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Is wlirit slic is, and she remains in her abject, 
unutterable misery, because this sentence o£ 

1(1 has ])laccd her beyond the helping hand o£ 
id briendship. It may be said, no doubt, that 
erity oE this judgment acts as a protection to 
virtue,— deterring, as all known punishments 
‘t% from vice. But this punishment, which 
iblc beyond the conception of those who have 
yarded it closely, is not known beforehand, 
of the punishment, there is seen a false glitter 
ly life,— a glitter which is damnably false, — and 
alas [ has been more often portrayed in glowing 
, for the injury of young girls, than have those 
; whhdi ought tci deter, with the dark shadow- 
iiicli iK‘Umg to them. 

write in iiction of one so fallen as the noblest 
sex, as one to be rewarded because of her 
\ss, as one whose life is happy, bright, and 
;.H, is certainly to allure to vice and misery. But 
perhaps he possililc that if the matter be handled 
ruth to life, some girl, who would have been 
illess, may he made thoughtful, or some parent's 
may he softened." 

.e were my ideas when I conceived the story, 
itli tliat feeling I described the characters of 
Uraltle and of her family. I have not introduced 
im the scene, nor have I presented her to the 
in the temporary enjoyment of any of those 
luifi luxuries, tlic longing for which is sometimes 
srdiuiive to evil than love itself. She is intro- 
;tH a abased creature, who hardly knows 

were her dreams, with very little of the 
alriie about her— because though there may be 
at riles they arc not often found^ut with an in- 
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tense horror of the sufferings of her position. Such 
being her condition, will they who naturally are her. 
friends protect her? The vicar who has taken her by 
the hand endeavours to excite them to charity; but 
father, and brother, and sister are alike hard-hearted. 
It had been my purpose at first that the hand of every 
Brattle should be against her; but my own heart was 
too soft to enable me to make the mother cruel, — or 
the unmarried sister who had been the early com- 
panion of the forlorn one. 

As regards all the Brattles, the story is, I think, well 
told. The characters are true, and the scenes at the 
mill are in keeping with human nature. For the rest 
of the book I have little to say. It is not very bad, 
and it certainly is not very good. As I have myself 
forgotten what the heroine does and says — except that 
she tumbles into a ditch — I cannot expect that any one 
else should remember her. But I have forgotten noth- 
ing that was done or said by any of the Brattles. 

The question brought in argument is one of fearful 
importance. As to the view to be taken first, there 
can, I think, be no doubt. In regard to a sin common 
to the two sexes, almost all the punishment and all the 
disgrace is heaped upon the one who in nine cases out 
of ten has been the least sinful. And the punishment 
inflicted is of such a nature that it hardly allows room 
for repentance. How is the woman to return to 
decency to whom no decent door is opened? Then 
comes the answer: It is to the severity of the punish- 
ment alone that we can trust to keep women from fall- 
ing. Such is the argument used in favour of the 
existing practice, and such the excuse given for their 
severity by women who will relax nothing of their 
harshness. But in truth the severity of the punish- 
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is not known beforehand ; it is not in the least 
stood by women in general, except by those who 
it* The gaudy dirt, the squalid plenty, the con- 
y of familial ity, the absence of all good words 
ill good things, the banishment from honest 
the being compassed round with lies, the 
gbii'e of fictitious revelry, the weary pave- 
the horrid slavery to some horrid tyrant, — and 
he quick depreciation of that one ware of beauty, 
lislilutcd paint, garments bright without but foul 
like painted sepulchres, hunger, thirst, and 
drink, life without a hope, without the certainty 
if a morrow’s breakfast, utterly friendless, dis- 
it a rvation, and a quivering fear of that coming 
liicli still can hardly be worse than all that is 
'd here 1 This is the life to which we doom our 
tlaiightcrs, when because of their error we close 
or upon them 1 But for our erring sons we find 
easily enough. 

•oiirse there arc houses of refuge, from which 
been thought expedient to banish everything 
it, as though the only repentance to which we 
'ord to give a place must necessarily be one of 
111 and ashes. It is hardly thus that we can 
> recall those to decency who, if they are to be 
I at all, must be induced to obey the summons 
tiiey have reached the last stage of that misery 
I !iave attempted to describe. To me the mis- 
hich we too often make seems to be this, — ^that 
who has gone astray is put out of sight, out of 
‘ pcJKsiblc, at any rate out of speech, as though 
1 never existed, and that this ferocity comes not 
inn hatred of the sin, put in part also from a 
I llic taint which the sin brings with it. Very 
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low as is the degradation to which a girl is brought 
when she falls through love or vanity, or perhaps from 
a longing for luxurious ease, still much lower is that 
to which she must descend perforce when, through 
the hardness of the world around her, she converts that 
sin into a trade. Mothers and sisters, when the mis- 
fortune comes upon them of a fallen female from 
among their number, should remember this, and not 
fear contamination so strongly as did Carry Brattle’s 
married sister and sister-in-law. 

In 1870 I brought out three books, — or rather of the 
latter of the three I must say that it was brought out by 
others, for I had nothing to do with it except to write 
it. These were Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblcthwaite, 
An Editor's TalcSj and a little volume on Julius 
Caesar. Sir Harry Hotspur was written on the same 
plan as Nina Balatka and Linda Trcsscl, and had for 
its object the telling of some pathetic incident in life 
rather than the portraiture of a number of human 
beings. Nina and Linda. Trcsscl and The Golden Lion 
had been placed in foreign countries, and this was an 
English story. In other respects it is of the same na- 
ture, and was not, I think, by any means a failure. 
There is much of pathos in the love of the girl, and of 
paternal dignity and affection in the father. 

It was published first in Macniillan's Magadne, by 
the intelligent proprietor of which I have since been 
told that it did not make either his fortune or that of 
his magazine. I am sorry that it should have been 
so; but I fear that the same thing may be said of a 
good many of my novels. When it had passed through 
the magazine, the subsequent use of it was sold to other 
publishers by Mr. Macmillan, and then I learned that 
it was to be brought out by them as a novel in two 
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it had been sold by me as a novel in 
a-i:id hence there arose a correspondence, 
d it v-ery hard to make the purchasers under- 
I It ad reasonable ground for objection to 
css. "What was it to me? How could it in- 
i£ they stretched my pages by means of lead 
gin into double the number I had intended. I 
ard tlTc same argument on other occasions, 
have pointed out that in this way the public 
ivc to suffer, seeing that they would have to 
■ic for the use of two volumes in reading that 
ught to have been given to them in one, I 
HI assured that the public are pleased with 
short xTieasure, that it is the object of novel- 
*0 get through novels as fast as they can, and 
shorter* each volume is the better! Even this, 
did not overcome me, and I stood to my guns. 
ry was published in one volume, containing 
g over the normal 300 pages, with an average 
ords to a page, — which I had settled with my 
to l>c the proper length of a novel volume. 
2rc mention that on one occasion, and one oc- 
ily, a publisher got the better of me in a mat- 
>1 tunes. He had a two-volume novel of mine 
through a certain magazine, and had it 
oinpleto in three volumes before I knew where 
before I had seen a sheet of the letterpress. I 
Sor a while, but I had not the heart to make 
k up tlie type. 

(iitor*s "rules was a volume republished from 
^iiuFs Ji-r aga::iinc^ and professed to give an edi- 
erience of liis dealings with contributors. I 
I link lliat there is a single incident in the 
ch cuuKl bring back to any one concerned the 
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memory of a past event. And yet there is not an in- 
cident in it the outline of which was not presented to 
my mind by the remembrance of some fact: — ^how an 
ingenious gentleman got into conversation with me, I 
not knowing that he knew me to be an editor, and pressed 
his little article on my notice; how I was addressed by 
a lady with a becoming pseudonym and with much 
equally becoming audacity; how I was appealed to by 
the dearest of little women whom here I have called 
Mary Gresley; how in my own early days there was 
a struggle over an abortive periodical which was in- 
tended to be the best thing ever done ; how terrible was 
the tragedy of a poor drunkard, who with infinite 
learning at his command made one sad final effort to 
reclaim himself, and perished while he was making it; 
and lastly how a poor weak editor was driven nearly 
to madness by threatened litigation from a rejected 
contributor. Of these stories, The Spotted Dog, with 
the struggles of the drunkard scholar, is the best. I 
know now, however, that when the things were good 
they came out too quick one upon another to gain 
much attention; — and so also, luckily, when they were 
bad. 

The Caesar was a thing of itself. My friend John 
Blackwood had set on foot a series of small volumes 
called Ancient Classics for English Readers, and had 
placed the editing of them, and the compiling of many 
of them, in the hands of William Lucas Collins, a 
clergyman who, from my connection with the series, 
became a most intimate friend. The Iliad and the 
Odyssey had already come out when I was at Edin- 
burgh with John Blackwood, and, on my expressing 
my very strong admiration for those two little vol- 
umes, — which I here recommend to all young ladies 
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as the most charming tales they can read,— -he asked 
me whether I would not undertake one myself. Herod- 
otus was in the press, but, if I could get it ready, mine 
should 1)C next. Whereupon I offered to say what 
mighi he said to the readers of English on The Com- 
mentaries of Julius Caesar. 

I at once went to work, and in three months from 
that day the little hook had been written. I began by 
reading through the Commentaries twice, which I did 
without any assistance either by translation or English 
notes. Latin was not so familiar to me then as it 
has since become,— for from that date I have almost 
daily spent an hour with some Latin author, and on 
many days many hours. After the reading what my 
author had left behind him, I fell into the reading of 
what others had written about him, in Latin, in English, 
and even in bb'ench,— for I went through much of 
that most futile hook hy the late Emperor of the 
hVench. I do not know that for a short period I ever 
wt)rked harder. The amount I had to write was noth- 
ing. 1ln*ee weeks would have done it easily. But I 
was most anxious, in this soaring out of my own pecu- 
liar Hue, not to disgrace myself. I do not think that 
I did disgrace myself. Perhaps I was anxious for 
something more. If so, I was disappointed. 

The hook I think to he a good little book. It is 
readable hy all, edd and young, and it gives, I believe 
aecttrately. both an account of CaesaPs Commentaries, 
—which of course was the primary intention, — and the 
chief eireuinstaiices of the great Roman’s life. A well- 
etlueatcd girl who had read it and remembered it 
woultl perhaps know as much about Caesar and his 
writings as she need know. Beyond the consolation 
of thinking as I dr» about it, I got very little gratifica- 
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tion from the work. Nobody praised it. One very 
old and very learned friend to whom I sent it thanked 
me for my “ comic Csesar,” but said no more. I do 
not suppose that he intended to run a dagger into me. 
Of any suffering from such wounds, I think, while 
living, I never showed a sign; but still I have suffered 
occasionally. There was, however, probably present 
to my friend’s mind, and to that of others, a feeling 
that a man who had spent his life in writing English 
novels could not be fit to write about Csesar. It was 
as when an amateur gets a picture hung on the walls 
of the Academy. What business had I there? Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam. In the press it was most faintly 
damned by most faint praise. Nevertheless, having 
read the book again within the last month or two, I 
make bold to say that it is a good book. The series, I 
believe, has done very well. I am sure that it ought 
to do well in years to come, for, putting aside Caesar, 
the work has been done with infinite scholarship, and 
very generally with a light hand. With the leave of 
my sententious and sonorous friend, who had not en- 
dured that subjects which had been grave to . him 
should be treated irreverently, I will say that such a 
work, unless it be light, cannot answer the purpose 
for which it is intended. It was not exactly a school- 
book that was wanted, but something that would carry 
the purposes of the schoolroom even into the leisure 
hours of adult pupils. Nothing was ever better suited 
for such a purpose than the Iliad and the Odyssey, as 
done by Mr. Collins. The Virgil, also done by him, is 
very good; and so is the Aristophanes by the same 
band, 
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spring of 1871 wc, — I and my wife, — ^had de- 
al* wc would go to Australia to visit our shep- 
u Of course before doing so I made a contract 
[>ul)lisher for a book about the Colonies. For 
work as this I had always been aware that I 
)t fairly demand more than half the price that 
e given for the same amount of fiction; and as 
oks have an indomitable tendency to stretch 
/cs, so that more is given than what is sold, 
the cost of travelling is heavy, the writing of 
not remunerative. This tendency to stretch 
lot, I think, generally from the ambition of 
:tcr, hut from his inability to comprise the 
1 parts in their allotted spaces. If you have to 
Ih <a country, a colony, a city, a trade, or a 
. opinion, it is so much easier to deal with it in 
than in twelve pages ! I also made an engage- 
ith the editor of a London daily paper to supply 
ih ii scries of articles,-— which were duly writ- 
ly |>u])lished, and duly paid for. But with all 
ivelling with the object of writing is not a good 
If the travelling author can pay his bills, he 
‘ a manager on the road, 

re starting there came upon us the terrible 
2% 
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generally given away horses that I have not 

rcl- 

lexa we started from Liverpool, m May, 1871, 

^ the Heir was running through the St. PaitVs. 
vv 3 ,s the novel of which Charles Reade afterwards 
plot and made on it a play. I have always 
lat it to be one of the worst novels I have writ« 
irxd almost to have justified that dictum that a 
ist after fifty should not write love-stories. It 
11 part a political novel; and that part which ap* 
.ns to politics, and which recounts the electioneer- 
K:i 3 eriences of the candidates at Percycross, is well 
Percycross and Beverley were, of course, 
Lixci the same place. Neefit, the breeches-maker, 
lis daughter, are also good in their way, — and 
:s, the daughter’s lover, who was not only lover. 
Iso one of the candidates at Percycross as well, 
lie main thread of the story, — that which tells of 
^ixTgs of the young gentlemen and young ladies, — 
eroes and the heroines, — is not good. Ralph the 
lixs not much life about him; while Ralph who is 
ixe heir, but is intended to be the real hero, has 
TThe same may be said of the young ladies, — of 
1 one, she who was meant to be the chief, has 
d xitterly out of my mind, without leaving a trace 
Aiembrance behind. 

Iso left in the hands of the editor of The Fort- 
ly^ ready for production on the ist of July follow- 
t story called The Eustace Diamonds. In that I 
tlxat my friend’s dictum was disproved. There 
. much love in it; but what there is, is good. The 
cter of Lucy Morris is pretty; and her love is as 
110 and as well told as that of Lucy Robarts or 
Dale. 
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But The Eustace Diamonds achieved the success 
which it certainly did attain, not as a love-story, but 
as a record of a cunning little woman of pseudo-fash- 
ion, to whom, in her cunning, there came a series 
of adventures, unpleasant enough in themselves, but 
pleasant to the reader. As I wrote the book, the idea 
constantly presented itself to me that Lizzie Eustace 
was but a second Becky Sharpe; but in planning the 
character I had not thought of this, and I believe that 
Lizzie would have been just as she is though Becky 
Sharpe had never been described. The plot of the dia- 
mond necklace is, I think, well arranged, though it 
produced itself without any forethought. I had no 
idea of setting thieves after the bauble till I had got my 
heroine to bed in the inn at Carlisle; nor of the 
disappointment of the thieves, till Lizzie had been 
wakened in the morning with the news that her door 
had been broken open. All these things, and many 
more, Wilkie Collins would have arranged before with 
infinite labour, preparing things present so that they 
should fit in with things to come. I have gone on the 
very much easier plan of making everything as it 
comes fit in with what has gone before. At any rate, 
the book was a success, and did much to repair the in- 
jury which I felt had come to my reputation in the 
novel-market by the works of the last few years. I 
doubt whether I had written anything so successful 
as The Eustace Diamonds since The Small House at 
Allington. I had written what was much better, — 
as, for instance, Phineas Finn and Nina Balatka; but 
that is by no means the same thing. 

I also left behind, in a strong box, the manuscript of 
Phineas Redux, a novel of which I have already 
spoken^ and which I subsequently sold to the proprie- 
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tors of the Graphic newspaper. The editor of that 
paper greatly disliked the title, assuring me that the 
public would take Redux for the gentleman’s surname, 
—and was dissatisfied with me when I replied that I 
had no objection to them doing so. The introduction 
of a Latin word, or of a word from any other 
language, into the title of an English novel is un- 
doubtedly in bad taste; but after turning the matter 
much over in my own mind, I could find no other suit- 
able name. 

I also left behind me, in the same strong box, another 
novel, called An Eye for an Eye, which then had been 
some time written, and of which, as it has not even yet 
been published, I will not further speak. It will prob- 
ably be published some day, though, looking forward, 

I can see no room for it, at any rate, for the next 
two years. 

If therefore the Great Britain, in which we sailed 
for Melbourne, had gone to the bottom, I had so pro- 
vided that there would be new novels ready to come 
out under my name for some years to come. This con- 
sideration, however, did not keep me idle while I was at 
sea. When making long journeys, I have always suc- 
ceeded in getting a desk put up in my cabin, and this 
was done ready for me in the Great Britain, so that I 
could go to work the day after we left Liverpool. This 
I did ; and before T reached Melbourne I had finished a 
story called Lady Anna. Every word of this was writ- 
ten at sea, during the two months required for our 
voyage, ami wa.s dope day by day — ^with the inter- 
mission of one day’s illness — for eight weeks, at the 
rate of 66 |)ages of manuscript in each week, every 
page of manuscript containing 250 words. Every word 
was counted. 1 have seen work come back to an 
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author from the press with terrible deficiencies as to 
the amount supplied. Thirty-two pages have perhaps 
been wanted for a number, and the printers with all 
their art could not stretch the matter to more than 
twenty-eight or -nine 1 The work of filling up must be 
very dreadful. I have sometimes been ridiculed for 
the methodical details of my business. But by these 
contrivances I have been preserved from many 
troubles; and I have saved others with whom I have 
worked — editors, publishers, and printers — from much 
trouble also. 

A month or two after my return home. Lady Anna 
appeared in The Fortnightly, following The Eustace 
Diamonds, In it a young girl, who is really a lady of 
high rank and great wealth, though in her youth she 
enjoyed none of the privileges of wealth or rank, 
marries a tailor who had been good to her, and whom 
she had loved when she was poor and neglected. A 
fine young noble lover is provided for her, and all the 
charms of sweet living with nice people are thrown in 
her way, in order that she may be made to give up the 
tailor. And the charms are very powerful with her. 
But the feeling that she is bound by her troth to the 
man who had always been true to her overcomes every- 
thing, — and she marries the tailor. It was my wish 
of course to justify her in doing so, and to carry my 
readers along with me in my sympathy with her. But 
everybody found fault with me for marrying her to 
the tailor. What would they have said if I had al- 
lowed her to jilt the tailor and marry the good-looking 
young lord? How much louder, then, would have 
been the censure! The book was read, and I was 
satisfied. If I had not told my story well, there would 
have been no feeling in favour of the young lord. The 
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horror wln'rli was expressed to me at the evil thing 
I had done, in giving the girl to the tailor, was the 
strongest testimony I could receive of the merits of 
the story. 

I went to Australia chiefly in order that I might see 
my son among his sheep. I did see him among his 
sheet), and remained with him for four or five very 
hai)i)y weeks, lie was not making money, nor has he 
made money since. 1 grieve to say that several thou- 
sands of i)oimds which 1 had setucezed out of the pockets 
of perhat)s loo liberal t)ublishers have been lost on the 
venture. But I rejoice to say that this has been in no 
way due to any fault of his. 1 never knew a man work 
with more t)ersisteut honc.sty at his trade than he has 
done. 

I had, however, the further intentions of writing a 
book about the (‘lUire group of Australasian Colonies; 
and in order that I might be enabled to do that with 
snlheient information, I visited them all. Making my 
lieadtpiarier.s at Mell)Ourne, I went to Queensland, 
New South Wales, d'asmania, then to the very little 
known territory of Western Australia, and then, last 
of all, to New Zealand. I was absent in all eighteen 
mouths, and think that I did succeed in learning much 
of the tH)Iitical, social, and material condition of these 
countries. I wrote my book as 1 was travelling, and 
brought it back with me to England all but com- 
pleted in December, 1872. 

It was a better bot)k than that which I had written 
eleven years before on the American States, but not 
so gtHKi as that on the West Indies in 1859. As re- 
gards the information given, there was much more to 
l)e said about Australia than the West Indies. Very 
much more u said,— and very much more may be 
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learned from the latter than from the former book. 
I am sure that any one who will take the trouble to 
read the book on Australia, will learn much from it. 
But the West Indian volume was readable. I am not 
sure that either of the other works are, in the proper 
sense of that word. When I go back to them I find 
that the pages drag with me; — and if so with me, how 
must it be with others who have none of that love 
which a father feels even for his ill-favoured off- 
spring. Of all the needs a book has the chief need is 
that it be readable. 

Feeling that these volumes on Australia were dull 
and long, I was surprised to find that they had an ex- 
tensive sale. There were, I think, 2000 copies circu- 
lated of the first expensive edition; and then the book 
was divided into four little volumes, which were pub- 
lished separately, and which again had a considerable 
circulation. That some facts were stated inaccurately, 
I do not doubt; that many opinions were crude, I am 
quite sure ; that I had failed to understand much which 
I attempted to explain, is possible. But with all these 
faults the book was a thoroughly honest book, and was 
the result of unflagging labour for a period of fifteen 
months. I spared myself no trouble in inquiry, no 
trouble in seeing, and no trouble in listening. I 
thoroughly imbued my mind with the subject, and 
wrote with the simple intention of giving trustworthy 
information on the state of the Colonies. Though 
there be inaccuracies, — those inaccuracies to which 
work quickly done must always be subject, — think 
I did give much valuable information. 

I came home across America from San Francisco to 
New York, visiting Utah and Brigham Young on the 
way. I did not achieve great intimacy with the great 
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polygamist of the Salt Lake City. I called upon him, 
sending to him my card, apologising for doing so with- 
out an introduction, and excusing myself by saying 
that I did not like to pass through the territory without 
seeing a man of whom I had heard so much. He re- 
ceived me in his doorway, not asking me to enter, and 
iiKiuired whether I were not a miner. When I told 
him that I was not a miner, he asked me whether I 
earned my bread. I told him I did. '' I guess you’re a 
miner, ” said he, I again assured him that I was not. 

Then how do you earn your bread? ’’ I told him that 
I did so by writing books. “ I’m sure you’re a miner, ” 
said be. Then bo turned upon his heel, went back 
into the house, and closed the door. I was properly 
punished, as I was vain enough to conceive that he 
would bav(‘ heard my name. 

I got home in December, 1872, and in spite of any 
resolution made to the contrary, my mind was full of 
hunting as I came back. No real resolutions had in 
truth been made, for out of a stud of four horses I 
kept three, two of which were absolutely idle through 
the two summers and winter of my absence. Im- 
mediately on my arrival I bought another, and settled 
myself dt)\vn to lumting' from London three days a 
week. At first I went back to Essex, my old country, 
but findiug that to be inconvenient, I took my horses 
to I.eighton Hnzzard, and became one of that numerous 
herd of sportsmen who rode with the “Baron” and 
Mi\ Sell)y lanvudes. In those days Baron Meyer was 
alive, and the riding with his hounds was very good. 
1 did not care so much for Mr. Lowndes. During the 
winters of 1873, 1874, and 1875, I had my horses back 
in bissex, and went on with my hunting, always trying 
to resolve that I would give it up. But still I bought 
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fresh horses, and, as I did not give it up, I hunted 
more than ever. Three times a week the cab has been 
at iny door in London very punctually, and not un- 
frequently before seven in the morning. In order to 
secure this attendance, the man has always been in- 
vited to have his breakfast in the hall. I have gone to 
the Great Eastern Railway, — ah! so often with the 
fear that frost would make all my exertions useless, 
and so often too with that result 1 And then, from one 
station or another station, have travelled on wheels 
at least a dozen miles. After the day's sport, the same 
toil has been necessary to bring me home to dinner at 
eight. This has been work for a young man and a 
rich man, but I have done it as an old man and com- 
paratively a poor man. Now at last, in April, 1876, I 
do think that my resolution has been taken. I am 
giving away my old horses, and anybody is welcome to 
my saddles and horse-furniture. 

"Singula de nobis anni praedantur euntes; 

Eripuere jocos, venerem, convivia, ludum; 

Tendunt extorquere poemata.” 

“Our years keep taking toll as they move on; 

My feasts, my frolics, are already gone, 

And now, it seems, my verses must go too.*^ 

This is Conington's translation, but it seems to me 
to be a little flat. 

"Years as they roll cut all our pleasures short; 

Our pleasant mirth, our loves, our wine, our sport. 
And then they stretch their power, and crush at last 
Even the power of singing of the past” 
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I think "that I may say with truth that I rode hard 
to my end. 


Vixi puellis iiuper idoneus, 

Et militavi non sine gloria; 

Nunc arma defunctumque hello 
Barbiton hie paries habebity 

I^ve lived about the covert side, 

I’ve ridden straight, and ridden fast; 
Now breeches, boots, and scarlet pride 
Are but mementoes of the past’' 



CHAPTER XX 


"the way we live NOW"'^ and ^^tite prime 

MINISTER CONCLUSION 

In what I have said at the end of the last chapter 
about my hunting, I have been carried a little in ad- 
vance of the date at which I had arrived. We returned 
from Australia in the winter of 1872, and early in 1873 
I took a house in Montagu Square, — in which I hope 
to live and hope to die. Our first work in settling 
there was to place upon new shelves the books which 
I had collected round myself at Waltham. And this 
work, which was in itself great, entailed also the 
labour of a new catalogue. As all who use libraries 
know, a catalogue is nothing unless it show the spot 
on which every book is to be found, — information 
which every volume also ought to give as to itself. 
Only those who have done it know how great is the 
labour of moving and arranging a few thousand 
volumes. At the present moment I own about 5000 
volumes, and they are dearer to me even than the 
horses which are going, or than the wine in the cellar, 
which is very apt to go^^ and upon which I also pride 
myself. 

When this was done, and the new furniture had got 
into its place, and my little book-room was settled suffi- 
ciently for work, I began a novel, to the writing of 
which I was instigated by what I conceived to be 
the commercial profligacy of the age. Whether the 
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does not become more wicked as years go 
Itiestion which probably has disturbed the 
thinkers since the world began to think, 
have become less cruel, less violent, less 
^ brutal, there can be no doubt; — ^but have 
Lie less honest? If so, can a world, retro- 
om day to day in honesty, be considered to 
^tc of progress? We know the opinion on 
■b of our philosopher Mr. Carlyle. If he be 
vre all g’oing straight away to darkness and 
But then we do not put very much faith 
“lyle, — nor in Mr. Ruskin and his other fol- 
Be loudness and extravagance of their la- 
, the wailing and gnashing of teeth which 
them, over a world which is supposed to 
^tltogether shoddy-wards, are so contrary 
ivictions of men who cannot but see how 
us been increased, how health has been im- 
icl education extended, — that the general 
heir teaching is the opposite of what they 
tied. It is regarded simply as Carlylism to 
»c Ilnglish-speaking world is growing worse 
o day. And it is Carlylism to opine that the 
xml result of increased intelligence is a ten- 
c^-terioration. 

.dess a certain class of dishonesty, dishonesty 
t in its proportions, and climbing into high 
become at the same time so rampant and so 
lat there seems to be reason for fearing that 
/omen will be taught to feel that dishonesty, 
ecome sxolendid, will cease to be abominable. 

can live in a gorgeous palace with pic- 
11 its walls, and gems in all its cupboards, 
te and ivory in all its corners^ and can giv^ 
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Apician dinners, and get into Parliament, and deal in 
millions, then dishonesty is not disgraceful, and the 
man dishonest after such a fashion is not a low scoun- 
drel. Instigated, I say, by some such reflections as 
these, I sat down in my new house to write The Way 
We Live Now, And as I had ventured to take the 
whip of the satirist into my hand, I went beyond the 
iniquities of the great speculator who robs everybody, 
and made an onslaught also on other vices, — on the in- 
trigues of girls who want to get married, on the luxury 
of young men who prefer to remain single, and on the 
puffing propensities of authors who desire to cheat the 
public into buying their volumes. 

The book has the fault which is to be attributed to 
almost all satires, whether in prose or verse. The ac- 
cusations are exaggerated. The vices are coloured, 
so as to make effect rather than to represent truth. 
Who, when the lash of objurgation is in his hands, can 
so moderate his arm as never to strike harder than 
justice would require? The spirit which produces the 
satire is honest enough,, but the very desire which 
moves the satirist to do his work energetically makes 
him dishonest. In other respects The Way We Live 
Now was, as a satire, powerful and good. The 
character of Melmotte is well maintained. The Bear- 
garden is amusing, — and not untrue. The Longe- 
staffe girls and their friend, Lady Monogram, are 
amusing, — but exaggerated. Dolly Longestaffe, is, I 
think, very good. And Lady Carbury's literary efforts 
are, I am sorry to say, such as are too frequently 
made. But here again the young lady with her two 
lovers is weak and vapid. I almost doubt whether it 
be not impossible to have two absolutely distinct parts 
in a novel, and to imbue them both with interest. If 
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be distinct, tlie one will seem'^to'be^no more 
padding to the other. And so it was in The Way 
'Jve Now, The interest of the story lies among 
dcked and foolish people,— with Melmotte and his 
Iter, with Dolly and his family, with the Ameri- 
voman, Mrs. Hurtle, and with John Crumb and 
irl of his heart. But Roger Carbury, Paul Monta- 
and Henrietta Carbury are uninteresting. Upon 
vhole, I by no means look upon the book as 
>f my failures; nor was it taken as a failure by 
ublic or the press. ^ 

lile I was writing The Way We Live Now, I 
:alled upon by the proprietors of the Graphic for 
ristmas story. I feel, with regard to literature, 
A^’hat as I suppose an upholsterer and undertaker 
when he is called upon to supply a funeral. He 
D supply it, however distasteful it may be. It is 
Lisiness, and he will starve if he neglects it. So 
I felt that, when anything in the shape of a novel 
equired, I was bound to produce it. Nothing can 
)re distasteful to me than to have to give a relish 
iristmas to what I write. I feel the humbug im- 
by the nature of the order. A Christmas story, in 
roper sense, should be the ebullition of some mind 
us to instil others with a desire for Christmas re- 
s thought, or Christmas festivities, — or, better 
with Christmas charity. Such was the case with 
:ns when he wrote his two first Christmas stories, 
since that the things written annually — all of 
i have been fixed to Christmas like children's 
to a Christmas tree — have had no real savour 
iristmas about them. I had done two or three 
Alas ! at this very moment I have one to 
which I have promised to supply within three 
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weeks of this time, — ^the picture-makers always require 
a long interval, — as to which I have in vain been cudg> 
elling my brain for the last month. I can't send 
away the order to another shop, but I do not know 
how I shall ever get the coffin made. 

For the Graphic.^ in 1873, I wrote a little story about 
Australia. Christmas at the antipodes is of course 
midsummer, and I was not loth to describe the troubles 
to which my o\yn son had been subjected, by the 
mingled accidents of heat and bad neighbours, on his 
station in the bush. So I wrote Harry Heathcote of 
Gangoilj and was well through my labour on that occa- 
sion. I only wish I may have no worse success in 
that which now hangs over my head. 

When Harry Heathcote was over, I returned with 
a full heart to Lady Glencora and her husband. I 
had never yet drawn the completed picture of such 
a statesman as my imagination had conceived. The 
personages with whose names my pages had been 
familiar, and perhaps even the minds of some of my 
readers — the Brocks, De Terriers, Monks, Greshams, 
and Daubeneys — had been more or less portraits, not 
of living men, but of living political characters. The 
strong-minded, thick-skinned, useful, ordinary member, 
either of the Government or of the Opposition, had 
been very easy to describe, and - had required no 
imagination to conceive. The character reproduces 
itself from generation to generation; and as it does 
so, becomes shorn in a wonderful way of those little 
touches of humanity which would be destructive of 
its purposes. Now and again there comes a burst of 
human nature, as in the quarrel between Burke and 
Fox; but, as a rule, the men submit themselves to 
be sliaped c^nd f^ishioned, and to be formed into tools, 
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which are used either for building up or pulling down, 
and can generally bear to be changed from this box 
into the other, without, at any rate, the appearance 
of much personal suffering. Four-and-twenty gentle- 
men will amalgamate themselves into one whole, and 
work for one purpose, having each of them to set aside 
his own idiosyncrasy, and to endure the close personal 
contact of men who must often be personally dis- 
agreeable, having been thoroughly taught that in no 
other way can they serve either their country or their 
own ambition. These are the men who are publicly 
useful, and whom the necessities of the age supply, 
— as to whom I have never ceased to wonder that 
stones of such strong calibre should be so quickly 
worn down to the shape and smoothness of rounded 
pebbles. 

Such have, been to me the Brocks and the Mild- 
mays, about whom I have written with great pleasure, 
having had my mind much exercised in watching them. 
But had I also conceived the character of a statesman of 
a different nature — of a man who should be in some- 
thing perhaps superior, but in very much inferior, to 
these men — of one who could not become a pebble, 
having too strong an identity of his own. To rid one’s 
self of fine Scruples — ^to fall into the traditions of a 
party — to feel the need of subservience, not only in 
acting but also even in thinking — ^to be able to be a 
bit, and at first only a very little bit, — ^these are the 
necessities of the growing statesman. The time may 
come, the glorious time when some great self action 
shall be possible, and shall be even demanded, as when 
Peel gave up the Corn Laws; but the rising man, as 
he puts on his harness, should not allow himself to 
dream of this. To become a good, round, smooth. 
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hard, useful pebble is his duty, and to achieve tlnis 
he must harden his skin and swallow his scruples. But 
every now and ag^ain we see the attempt made 
men who cannot get their skins to be hard — who a-fteir 
a little while generally fall out of the ranks. Tlie 
statesman of whom I was thinking — of whom I lx ad. 
long thought — was one who did not fall out o£ the 
ranks, even though his skin would not become hard- 
He should have rank, and intellect, and parliamentary 
habits, by which to bind him to the service o£ his 
country; and he should also have unblemished, unexc- 
tinguishable, inexhaustible love of country. That 
virtue I attribute to our statesmen generally. They 
who are without it are, I think, mean indeed. This 
man should have it as the ruling principle of his , 

and it should so rule him that all other things should 
be made to give way to it. But he should be scrupulous^ 
and, being scrupulous, weak. When called to the 
highest place in the council of his Sovereign, he should 
feel with true modesty his own insufficiency; but uot 
the less should the greed of power grow upon hiixx 
when he had once allowed himself to taste and enjoy 
it. Such was the character I endeavoured to depict 
in describing the triumph, the troubles, and the failure 
of my Prime Minister. And I think that I have suc- 
ceeded. What the public may think, or what the press 
may say, I do not yet know, the work having as yet 
run but half its course. ^ 

That the man’s character should be understood a.s 

^Writing this note in 1878, after a lapse of nearly tliree 
years, I am obliged to say that, as regards the puit>lic. 
The Prime Minister was a failure. It was worse spolceu 
of by the press than any novel I had written. I was 
specially hurt by a criticism on it in the Spectator. Tbie 
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I understand it — or that of his wife’s, the delineation 
of which has also been a matter of much happy care 
to me — I have no right to expect, seeing that the 
oi)eration of describing has not been confined to one 
novel, which might perhaps be read through by the 
majority of those who commenced it It has been 
carried on through three or four, each of which will 
he forgotten even by the most zealous reader almost 
as soon as read. In The Prime Minister, my Prime 
Minister will not allow his wife to take office among, 
or even over, those ladies who are attached by office 
to the Queen’s court “ I should not choose,” he 
says to her, “ that my wife should have any duties 
unconnected with our joint family and home.” Who 
will remember in reading those words that, in a former 
story, published some years before, he tells his wife, 
when she has twitted him with his willingness to 
clean the Premier’s shoes, that he would even allow 
her to clean them if it were for the good of the 
country? And yet it is by such details as these that 
I have, for many years past, been manufacturing 
within my own mind the characters of the man and 
his wife. 

I think that Plantagenet Palliser, Duke of Omnium, 
is a perfect gentleman. If he be not, then am I unable 
to describe a gentleman. She is by no means a perfect 
lady; but if she be not all over a woman, then am I 
not able to describe a woman. I do not think it 
in-ohable that my name will remain among those who 
in tlie next century will be known as the writers of 


critic who wrote the article I know to be a good critic, 
inclined to be more than fair to me; but in 
could not agree with him, so much do I love the man 
whose character I had endeavoured to portray. 
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English prose fiction; — ^but if it does, that perma-' 
nence of success will probably rest on the character 
of Plantagenet Palliser, Lady Glencora, and the Rev. 
Mr. Crawley. 

I have now come to the end of that long series o£ 
books written by myself with which the public is 
already acquainted. Of those which I may hereafter 
be able to add to them I cannot speak ; though I have 
an idea that I shall even yet once more have recourse 
to my political hero as the mainstay of another story. 
When The Prime Minister was finished, I at once 
began another novel, which is now completed in three 
volumes, and which is called Is He Pop enjoy? There 
are two Popenjoys in the book, one succeeding to the 
title held by the other; but as they are both babies, 
and do not in the course of the story progress beyond 
babyhood, the future readers, should the tale ever be 
published, will not be much interested in them. Never- 
theless the story, as a story, is not, I think, amiss. 
Since that I have written still another three-volume 
novel, to which, very much in opposition to my 
publisher, I have given the name of The American^ 
Senator,^ It is to appear in Temple Bar, and is to 
commence its appearance on the first of next month. 
Such being its circumstances, I do not know that I 
can say anything else about it here. 

And so I end the record of my literary perform- 
ances, — which I think are more in amount than the 

^The American Senator and Popenjoy have appeared, 
each with fair success. Neither of them has encountered 
that reproach which, in regard to The Prime Minister.^ 
seemed to tell me that my work as a novelist should be 
brought to a close. And yet I feel assured that they are 
very inferior to The Prime Minister* 
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other living English author. If any 
a.ntli.ors not living have written more — as may 
Have been the case — I do not know who they 
^ Hud. that, taking the books which have appeared 
names, I have published much more than 
xxiuch as Carlyle. I have also published con- 
TOO re than Voltaire, even including his letters, 
told that Varro, at the age of eighty, had 
-480 volumes, and that he went on writing for 
y'oa.rs longer. I wish I knew what was the 
^ of Varro's volumes; I comfort myself by 
iin^ that the amount of manuscript described as 
H iini Varro’s time was not much. Varro, too, is 
n-tid Voltaire; whereas I am still living, and 
xdcl to the pile. 

^ following is a list of the books I have written, 
tile: dates of publication and the sums I have 
^ed. for them. The dates given are the years 
licH the works were published as a whole, most 
Having appeared before in some serial form. 


Date of Total Sums 
ISTames of Works. Publication. Received. 


Vf aedermots of Ballycloran, . 

1847 

£48 6 

9 

Kellys and the O’ Kellys, 

1848 

123 19 

5 

‘eiiclee. 

1830 

20 0 

0 

Warden, 

ester TTowers, . . . 

1835) 
1837 r 

727 II 

3 

Fhree Olerks, 

1838 

250 0 

0 

r Thorne, 

W'est Indies and the Spanish 

1838 

0 

8 

0 

I ain, .... 

1839 

250 0 

0 

Bertrams, 

1839 

0 

1 

0 

Carried forward,. 

i22I£) 16 17. 
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Date of Total Sums 
Names of Works. Publication. Received. 


Brought Forward, 

£2219 

16 17 

Castle Richmond, 

. 

i860 

600 

0 

0 

Framley Parsonage, 

. 

1861 

1000 

0 

0 

Tales of All Countries — ist Series, 

’’ ’’ 2 d . 

1863;. 

1830 

0 

0 

Orley Farm, 

• 

1870J 

1862 

3135 

0 

0 

North America, 


1862 

1250 

0 

0 

Rachel Ray, 


1863 

164s 

0 

0 

The Small House at Allington, 


1864 

3000 

0 

0 

Can You Forgive Her? 


1864 

3525 

0 

0 

Miss Mackenzie, 


1865 

1300 

0 

0 

The Belton Estate, . 


1866 

1757 

0 

0 

The Claverings, 


1867 

2800 

0 

0 

The Last Chronicle of Barset, 


1867 

3000 

0 

0 

Nina Balatka, . 


1867 

450 

0 

0 

Linda Tressel, 


1868 

450 

0 

0 

Phineas Finn, 


1869 

3200 

0 

0 

He Knew He Was Right, . 


1869 

3200 

0 

0 

Brown, Jones, and RobinsOn, 


1870 

600 

0 

0 

The Vicar of Bullhampton, 


1870 

2500 

0 

0 

An Editor’s Tales, • 


1870 

378 

0 

0 

Caesar (Ancient Classics), 


1870^ 

0 

0 

0 

Sir Harry Hotspur of Hiimblethwaite, 1871 

750 

0 

0 

Ralph the Heir, 


1871 

2500 

0 

0 

The Golden Lion of Granpere, 


1872 

550 

0 

0 

The Eustace Diamonds, 


1873 

2500 

0 

0 

Australia and New Zealand, 


1873 

1300 

0 

0 

Phineas Redux, 


1874 

2500 

0 

0 

Harry Heathcote of Gangoil, 


1874 

450 

0 

0 


Carry forward, ^4^,389 I 7 5 


^This was given by me as a present to my friend John 
Blackwood. 
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Names of Works. 

Brought 

Lady Anna, . 

The Way We Live Now, 

The Prime Minister, 

The American Senator, 

Is -He Popenjoy? . 

South Africa, 

John Caldigate, 

Sundries, 


Date of Total Sums 
Publication. Received, 
forward, £48,389 17 5 

1874 1200 0 o 

1875 3000 0 o 

1876 2500 0 o 

1877 1800 0 o 

1878 1600 0 o 

1878 850 0 o 

1879 1800 0 o 

7800 0 0 


£68,939 17 5 


It will not, I am sure, be thought that, in making 
my boast as to the quantity, I have endeavoured to 
lay claim to any literary excellence. That, in the 
writing o£ books, quantity without quality is a vice 
and a misfortune, has been too manifestly settled to 
leave a doubt on such a matter. But I do lay claim 
to whatever merit should be accorded to me for 
persevering diligence in my profession. And I make 
the claim, not with a view to my own glory, but for 
the benefit of those who may read these pages, and« 
when young may intend to follow the same career. 
Nulla dies sine linea. Let that be their motto. And 
let their work be to them as is his common work to 
the common labourer. No gigantic efforts will then 
be necessary. He need tie no wet towels round his 
brow, nor sit for thirty hours at his desk without 
moving, — as men have sat, or said that they have sat. 
More than nine-tenths of my literary work has been 
done in the last twenty years, and during twelve of 
those years I followed another profession. I have 
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never been a slave to this work, giving due time, if 
not more than due time, to the amusements I have 
loved. But I have been constant, — and constancy in 
labour will conquer all difficulties. • Gutta cavat lapi- 
dem non vi, scd saepe cadendo. 

It may interest some if I state that during the last 
twenty years I have made by literature something near 
£70,000. As I have said before in these pages, I look 
upon the result as comfortable, but not splendid. 

It will not, I trust, be supposed by any reader that 
I have intended in this so-called autobiography to give 
a record of my inner life. No man ever did so truly, 
— and no man ever will. Rousseau probably attempted 
it, but who doubts but that Rousseau has confessed 
in much the thoughts and convictions rather than the 
facts of his life? If the rustle of a woman^s petticoat 
has ever stirred my blood; if a cup of wine has been 
a joy to me; if I have thought tobacco at midnight 
in pleasant company to be one of the elements of an 
earthly paradise; if now and again I have somewhat 
recklessly fluttered a £5 note over a card-table; — of 
what matter is that to any reader? I have betrayed 
no woman. Wine has brought me to no sorrow. It 
has been the companionship of smoking that I have 
loved, rather than the habit. I have never desired 
to win money, and I have lost none. To enjoy the 
excitement of pleasure, but to be free from its vices 
and ill effects, — to have the sweet, and leave the bitter 
untasted, — that has been my study. The preachers tell 
us that this is impossible. It seems to me that hitherto 
I have succeeded fairly well. I will not say that I 
have never scorched a finger, — but I carry no ugly 
wounds. 

For what remains to me of life I trust for my 
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happiness still chiefly to my work — hoping that when 
the power of work be over with me, God may be 
pleased to take me from a world in which, according 
to my view, there can be no joy; secondly, to the love 
of those who love me; and then to my books. That 
I can read and be happy while I am reading, is a great 
blessing. Could I remember, as some men do, what 
I read, I should have been able to call myself an 
educated man. But that power I have never possessed 
Something is always left, — something dim and inac- 
cui'ate, — but still something sufficient to preserve the 
taste for more. I am inclined to think that it is so 
with most readers. 

Of late years, putting aside the Latin classics, I 
have found my greatest pleasure in our old English 
dramatists, — not from any excessive love of their 
work, which often irritates me by its want of truth 
to nature, even while it shames me by its language, 
— but from curiosity in searching their plots and exam- 
ining their character. If I live a few years longer, 
I shall, I think, leave in my copies of these dramatists, 
down to the close of James I., written criticisms on 
every play. No one who has not looked closely into 
it knows how many there are. 

Now I stretch out my hand, and from the further 
shore I bid adieu to all who have cared to read any 
among the many words that I have written. 


THE END 



